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Wuex, last December, a telegram from the Siberian town | Before reaching Yakutsk, the first considerabie town up 
of Irkutsk, on the River Lena, suddenly announced that | the river, 1,400 miles had to be traversed by a cower ou 


the Arctic exploring steamer, Jeannetic, had been crushed 
in the ice some 300 miles north of the Siberian coast, but 
that the greater portion of her crew had landed safely, joy 
over their delivery was widespread. 

Moch remained untold. The wreck of the splendid 


prietor of the New York Herald, caused general regret ; 
but, as is natural, anxiety was keenest to learn if all the 


brave men under the command of Lieutenant De Long | by the wild natives, they had been later succored by the 
had been rescued from the death impending over some of | 


The way from the mouths of the Lena iq long. | the three boats had been separated in fog and storm. A 


them. 
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| had to be covered. 
| Petersburg. The story the courier had to tell was a brief 
| one, 
| been crushed in the ice in latitude 77° 15’ north, and 
expedition fitted out by Mr. James Gordon Bennett, pro- | 


dog-sledges, and then to reach Irkutsk 1,900 miles more 
Irkutsk is 4,000 mules from St. 


On the 23d of June, last year, the Jeannette had 


longitude 157° east. Of the three boat-parties that left 
the disabled ship, that under Chief Engineer Melville had 
first touched land on September 17th. First discovered 


Russian authorities at Bolonenga. Fifty miles from land 
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month of waiting brought to Bolonenga two seamen from 
the boat that De Long commanded. ‘The rest of the cap- 


tain’s party, including De Long himself, were reported cn | 


the mainland, a long way off, ‘‘all badly frozen.” The 
third boat, commanded by Lieutenant Chipp, had not 
been heard of, An expedition to search for and bring in 
De Long’s party had started. The names of those in the 
three boats wera furnished—money was asked for, And 
that was all. The Arctic night closed around the suffer- 
ing wanderers, The telegraph could tell no more. 

To the call for money Mr. Bennett at once responded. 
The United States Government hastened to lay any means 
needed at the wrecked party’s disposal, The Russian 
Government instantly ordered money, men, and all the 
resources of its power to draw the castaway explorers back 
to home and friends again. From such concurrence of 
wealth, goodwill and power, all possible desired results 
should flow. But the long-frozen stretches of the Siberian 
pluins and ice-bound rivers lay between the last telegraph 
instrument and the officers and crew of the Jeannelie, Be 
sure no time was lost in covering. these distances, 
by the orders of the Czar, with men, sledges, horses, dogs 


at command, the courier, who went back, to push on 
| Alexander of the press wanted new worlds he must go to 


succor, found the distance no shorter, though the pace was 
hotter. Thus dramatically closed for us the first scene in 
the rescue of the crew of the Jeannelle—the polar night 
around the brave men on the Siberian coast, relief expe- 
ditions organizing, a courier pushing fer bare life over a 
frozen waste, civilization straining forward anxiously and 
listening for a word of cheer. 


Three weeks elapsed before another glimpse of the | 
Then, in a few words, the story of the | 


party was given. 


Jeannelte’s voyage came out. Caught in the ice-pack three 


weeks after the last time she had been seen by whalemen 
in the Arctic sea in 1879, she had been carried northwest- 
ward in the giant arms of the ice, until they closed upon 
and crushed her. But the fate of twenty of the brave men 
was still left in doubt. Engineer Melville’s party were on 
their way to civilization. De Long and his party were, 
at the latest accounts, unfound. 
his men were still missing. Dismal news, at the best, but 
not closing all avenues to hope, 

** Why do men try to reach the North Pole ?” asks the 
humdrum person, whose little ambitions are bounded 
by the block he lives on. ‘‘Why does Mr. Pennett 
spend his money that way ?” asks the grubbing fellow, 
who counts his expenses by tenths of acent. ‘* Why do 
men risk their lives in a battle with cold and ice,?” ask 
those whom no cause could stir to adventure. 

For answer to these questions, and a hundred like them, 
from the timid, the self-centred, the cynical, and the 
vapid, be it said that, as Nature would fill up a vacuum, 
Man is impelled to break over the bounds of the Un- 
known. Fool or wise man, no one gainsays that that 
desire for knowledge is as wide as humanity. The 
wiser the man the deeper the desire. The harder the path 
to knowledge, the greater the glory of treading it. But 
uot that alone enters into the answer. The difficult and 
perilous attract men. Apart altogether from the yearning 
to attain an object is the instinct—the desireto act. Alex- 
anler ‘weeping for more worlds to conquer” typifies 
this in its intensity. The longing for action that brings 
strain upon mind and muscle is the parent of progress 
and discovery, as it is the esoteric impulse to adventure 
and conquest, It was the mainspring of knight-errantry, 
the soul of chivalry. When Columbus, on that Friday 
morning in August, 1492, sailed out of Saltez Roads, near 
Palos, westward bound, Alexander of Macedon’s yearning 
Was iv another age reaching fulfillment through the Gen- 
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Urged 


Lieutenant Chipp and | 


’ AND HER CREW. 


oese enthusiast in the caravels of Spain. But the voyage 
of Columbus was through Summer seas, 

A student of the Arctic problem not long since professed 
to find in the fabulous story of the Argonauts the first 
journeys to the lands of the Winter night. To him the 
long Arctic night was figured in the Cimmerian gloom, 
and Jason was the first Arctic explorer, It is beyond 
doubt that voyages of discovery which did not result in 
immediate se‘tlement have in the world’s history grad- 
ually merged into fable, the adventure surviving while 
the details were distorted in the oral traditions of suc- 
ceeding generations, Since the invention of printing all 
this has been changed. Every explorer on land or sea 
who adds a mile to our knowledge of the earth’s surface 
has that mile recorded. The blanks upon our maps disap- 
peur. Old lands in Asia reappear. The dismal map of 
Africa of twenty ycars ago, with the Mountains of the 
Moon near the coast in one corner, Timbuctoo set down at 
hazard in the Sahara, and all the great Soudan a blank, is 
known no more. Stanley, Livingstone, Burton, Speke, 
Grant, Cameron, and those who follow in their footsteps 
have shown us great river lines and mountain chains and 
inland seas, Little has been left there to discover. If an 


the ends of the earth. He must turn from the zone of sun 
to the zone of snow. Poleward luy a problem that for 
three centuries of strenuous endeavor had defied solution. 
fhe mystery of the Sphinx of Thebes could be solved by 
guessing ; but the Cidipus of the Polar mystery should 


| take his life in his hand to solve it. Great names were on 


the roll of those who had tiied and honorably failed of tle 
great object of reaching the crown of the world—the 
North Pole. Their names are dotted over the Polar map, 
where they have placed their mark, or others have later 
honored their memories, 

At first the explorers sought passage from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific, or from the Pacific to the Atlantic, by 


| sailing along the north coast of America or along the nort! 
| coast of Europe and Asia. Later, the more purely scien- 


tific and adventurous effort to reach the Pole has come 
into prominence as the object of Arctic journeys. No 
continuous passage by a vessel and crew from ocean to 
ocean has yet been made north of the American conti- 
nent. The great Swedish navigator, Nordenskivld, made 
the voyage along the north coast of Europe and Asia but 


| three years ago. 


Many disasters have overtaken these daring mariners. 
The Polar expedition of Sir Hugh Willoughby, after his 
discovery, or rediscovery, of Novaya Zemlya, perished 
on the coast of Lapland in 1503, A century later, Henry 


| Hudson, who first sailed up our noble river that bears his 


name, was cast adrift by his mutinous crew wit seven 
companions on an Arctic voyage, and perished at sea. The 
terrible fate of Sir John Franklin’s expedition in the 
present century—the whole party dying by inches of cold, 


| hunger and scurvy on the frozen wilderness of King Wil- 


liam’s Land—is within the recollection of all. A land 
whence the sun departs for months, where the waters are 
locked in ice save for three or four months in the year, 
when the sun circles around in the sky without setting, or 
gradually dips but for an hour or so below the horizon ; a 
land of terrific storms, where the mountains of ice that 
seemed immovable are crashed together by forces beyond 
computation ; a land where Winter brings cold so bitter 
and storms so fierce that tho crash and wreck of the Spring 
and Summer are welcomed because they mean that the sun 
can be seen, and his warm rays felt again, In such a land, 
over such seas, disaster should seem the inevitable, and 
death a constant neighbor. Yet, though loss of ships has 
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uot been infrequent, loss of life has not been a constant 
feature of Arctic exploration. Hardships, indeed, are to 
be reckoned with; but escapes so marvelous as to be 
classed with the miraculous have made the story of Arctic 
voyaging read like a vast romance. It was to this region 
that the Herald’s proprictor turned his eyes when Stan- 
ley’s successes in Africa had leit the tropics bare of ground 
worthy a great explorer. It has been the office of govern- 
ments to equip such expeditions ; but as this is the age of 
individualism, Mr. Bennett undertook to fit out at his own 
expense the expedition he desired to send to the North. 
One hundred and fifty expeditions, counting voyages 
and land journeys, had been made in the Arctic seas. Of 
these, but twenty-nine had gone northwest, via Behring 
Strait; not oue had attempted a direct Polar search by 
hat entrance to the Arctic basin. The stretch of sea be- 
tween Greenland and Sweden had, from the earliest 
periods, been the scene of northerly explorations, Here 
Pythias had plowed his way among the heavy, ‘‘ viscous” 
seas, and saw the floating rocks, Here the hardy Norse- 
man, Eric, steered. Here Barentz, Jan Mejan and Wil- 
loughby sailed. Here, at last, Payer and Weyprecht, the 
Austrians, sailed from Novaya Zemlya, and were caught 
with their ships in the ice and carried to Franz Josef 
Land, putting their mark very high toward the Pole. 
Here Leigh Smith, the English yachtsman, now lies 
Wiuter-bound, waiting for the Summer and relief. Up 
Baftin Bay and northward through Smith Sound, or west- 
ward by Lancaster Sound, another phalanx of explorers 
sailed, Hudson, Baffin, Fox, Parry, Ross, Franklin, 
Kane, McClintock, Hayes, Hall, Nares and a host of 
others, are names inseparably connected with the lands 
and waters north of the American continent. It seemed 


to many sound geographers, after Kane, Hayes, Hall and 
Nares had made their “ highest,” that beyond a few miles 
north of latitude 82°, or 480 geographical miles fron the 
Pole, thére was no navigable way northward by the Smith 


Sound route, The Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya routes 
had also been thoroughly exploited. Was there not a 
chance worth trying by a determined push northward, via 
Behiing Strait? North of latitude 71°, or for over a 


thousand geographical miles, nothing was known of the | 


land or water, currents or tides, Wrangell Land had 
been seen by Kellett in 1848, and Rogers, in 1855, had 
gone a little higher, ‘To the eastward, along the coast 
of the American continent, many explorers had been, 
and the whalers hunting in the sea which Behring, the 
tussian, first entered, went mostly to the eastward also. 
For a hundred years the limits of the ice-pack in that sea 
varied, from June to August, between 68° and 72°, The 
whalemen dared not linger north late in September, lest 
the treacherous pack should close around them, for once 
caught, disaster was their portion, as the records tell. 
Yet the route north from Behring Strait, by Wrangell 
Land, had never been tried by a well-equipped steamer, 
and that fact tempted Mr. Bennett to give it atrial. Let 
it be remembered that Wrangell Land had been untrodden 
by the white man, that Nordenskidld, on the Vega, was 
then working his way eastward along the Siberian coast, 
and was believed to be beset—a further motive, and a 
humane one, for the journey. ‘Thus much premised, let us 
tura to the ship that Mr. Bennett selected, and the men 
who volunteered to carry his ship to the North. 

In 1875 the steam yacht Pandora, under the command 
of Sir Allen Young, of the British Royal Naval Reserve, 
made an attempt to solve the Northwest Passage, Mr. Ben- 
nett bearing a share of the expense. On the 25th of 
June she sailed from Southamptcn, and on the 27th she 
bade yood-by to the shores of England. On Loard with 
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Captain Yourg, it may be mentioned, as Herald corres- 
pondent, was the gallant MacGahan, who had already 
made his name for daring in the famous ride to Khiva, 
who was later to astonish the world by his letters to the 
London Daily News, from Bulgaria, and who, soon after, 
was to die of injuries and disease contracted in the war 
he so largely helped to bring about. By the 2st of 
August the Pandora, after sailing along the western coast 
of Greenland, entered Lancaster Sound, and passing 
through Barrow and Peel Straits, found an impenetrable 
barrier of ice across Franklin Strait. ‘There was nothing 
for it but to return, On the 16th October the Pandora 
dropped anchor in Portsmonth harboragain. It had been 
a pleasant trip for Captain Young and MacCGaban, and 
that was all. 

In 1878 Mr, Bennett purchased the Pandora. By this 
time his idea of the Arctic venture via Behriug Strait had 
been matured, and Lieutenant De Long, of the United 
States Navy, having been selected—with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Navy—for the chief command, 
the Pandvra was brought to Havre, and there rechrist- 
ened the Jeannelle, after Mr. Bennett's only sister, now 
Mrs, Isaac Bell, Jr. In the middle of July, 1878, she 
sailed from Havre, under Captain De Long, for a leisurely 
voyage around Cape Horn. After a run of 165 days she 
reached San Francisco on the 27th December. Having, 
by Act of Congress, been allowed to take out an American 
register, and having been placed under the orders of the 
Navy Department, the other naval officers who had volun- 
teered were regularly assigned to her. She was then 
taken to Mare Island Navy Yard, to be fitted out for her 
coming struggle with the ice, She was a bark-rigged 
steamer of 420 tons register, long, low and rakish-looking. 
She was what is called a long-legged ship—that is, she had 
a sharp, wedge-shaped floor, that if caught between two 
heavy ice-floes she would rise to the pressure, instead of 
being crushed. Yet the changes made in her were many 
and important. Her bow was filled in with solid timber ; 
heavy beams and trusses were laid across the hold at short 
intervals, so thoroughly braced that crushing her seemed 
impossible, Heavy extra planking was also laid on her 
bottom and bilges, and on her sides to two feet above her 
deep load-line. Her bow was protected on the outside by 
thick iron straps, to protect it from being cut by the ice, 
should she butt against it to force a channel. A large 
poop-cabin was added to increase her stowage room and 
officers’ accommodations. She ‘carried a steam-launch and 
five strong whaleboats, and a folding bout to carry at 
need upon a sledge. She was provided with extra screw- 
blades, an extra rudder, duplicates of the parts of her 
engine liable to breakage, and full assortments of tools 
and implements, The engine was thoroughly overhauled, 
and a new boiler put in. The surgery was fitted up with 
every necessary, The forecastle was made snug as felting 
could make it. Clothing of every kind fit for Arctic jour- 
neying was provided in abundance, and the Alaska Fur 
Company offered complete sets of furs. She was pro- 
visioned by Mr. Bennett’s orders for three years, Nota 
nook of the vessel but was utilized, All this was done 
with an eye to the utmost economy of space. Never went 
forth a steamer better fitted for the battle with the ice. 

We may now glance at officers and crew. They were a 
hale and hearty set as eye ever looked upon, scarce a man 
over forty, except the tough ice-pilot. The Commander, 
George Washington De Long, Lieutenant U.8.N., was 
born in New York in 1844. In his boyhood he longed 
for nautical adventure, and left a law clerkship in 
Brooklyn to enter the Naval Academy. In 1861 he was 
appointed midshipman, and reached the grade of 
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Lieutenant in 1869. He 
was then a dainty-look- 
inz young man, more of 
the student than the 
sailor in his handsome 
face. When the Grand 
Dake Alexis came here, 
in 1871, he had charge 
of tue decoration of the 
great stora- building -in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
which was fitted up for 
a grand ball, and he did 
miracles with many yards 
of bunting, as all who 
remember that fairy-like 
construction may recall. 
But there was sterner 
stuff in him. When in 
1873 he was appointed 
navigator of the relief 
ship Juniata, sent to 
Greenland after Captain 
Hall, he showed his 
daring in a determined 
dash in the steam-launch 
Litle Juniata across the. 
terrible stretch of Mel- 
ville Bay. By 1879 he 
had grown full and 
bronzed, and the daring 
in his face had come out 
of its hiding. Gentle in 
social relations, firm in 


command, a thorough sailor, it was evident that the choice | 


was a fit one. 


THE “JEANNETTE” AND 


Next to him in importance, to the world in many ways 
of, perhaps, greater consequence, stood Mr. Jerome J. 
Collins, the meteorologist and historiographer of the 


expedition, 


lins, after completing a solid educational course, chose 


the profession of civil engineer. 


He came to America 


in 1866, and had charge‘of the marsh-land reclamations 


in New Jersey, and other important works. 


But he 


had made meteorology a study, and in 1874 he joined 


the Herald staff, whose nuw world-famous weather bureau / 


LIEUTENANT G. W. DE LONG, COMMANDER 
OF THE “ JEANNETTE.” 


he organized. In 
this he showed 
unrivaled powers, 


mestic forecasts 
outdid the Wash- 
ington Meteoro- 
logical Depart- 
ment, under the 
late General 
Myers. 


pushed him to 
more daring fore- 


he began his sys- 


setting the Eng- 


gists by the ears, 


Born at Cork, Ireland, in 1841, Mr. Col- | 


and soon in do- | 


HER CREW. 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT, PROPRIETOR OF THE “NEW YORK HERALD,” 
AT WHOSE EXPENSE THE “ JEANNETTE’ WAS FIL TED OUT. 


but delivering eighty 
per cent. of tho storms 
whose passage he hid 
announced by cable to 
London beforehand. At 
the Meteorological Con- 
gress at Paris, in 1877, 
his great work was re- 
cognized by the scientists 
of Europe, and to-day 
the English Government 
are teing asked by the 
doubters of a few years 
ago to have the service, 
still carried on by tho 
Fervald, made a national 
one. Through this sci- 
entific struggle Mr. 
Bennett's enterprise had 
sustained the young 
scientist. In person he 
was tall and command- 
ing ; his genial, cheerful 
soul made him a splen- 
did companion. 
Lieutenant Charles W. 
Chipp, U. 8. N., second 
in command, was born 
in Kingston, New York, 
and early won distinc- 
tion in the navy. He 
was with De Long on 
his Melville Bay dash in 
the Little Juanita, had 


seen service in the Corea, and was in Santiago de Cuba 


with his vessel during the Virginius excitement. Of 
medium height, he was strongly built, and an accom- 
The missing boat was commanded by 
a brave, resolute and skillful officer. 


plished seaman. 


| 
Juniata 


Lieutenant John Wilson Danenhower, U. 8S. N., was 
| born in Chicago, Illinois, in 1849. 
His safety is assured, for he was in charge of 


He also was on the 


the party that first reached Yakutsk on the way home. 
Chief Engineer George W. Melville, who commanded 
the boat that first touched land, had had previous Arctic 


experience, 
cruise up Smith 
Sound after Bud- 
dington’s party. 


Chattanooga dur- 
ing the war. 
While on the 


| cruise so disas- 


But his | 
studies of the | 
laws of storms | 


trously ended he 
gained his pres- 
ent naval grade. 

Dr. James 
Markham Mar- 


| shall Ambler was 


casts. In 1875 | 


tematic predic- | 
tions of  trans- 
atlantic storms, 


born in Vermont 
in 1848. His 
father was a 
physiciaa. He is 
in the party with 
De Long. 
Raymond I. 


lish meteorolo* Neweomb, the 
| taxidermist, is a 


He served on the 


He was engineer of the Tigress during her 


GEORGE W. MELVILLE, ENGINEER OF THE 
* JEANNETTE.” 
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THE ‘‘ JEANNETTE ’’ CAUGHT IN THE ICE-PACK. 
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native of Salem, Mass. 
the Smithsonian Institute. 

Captain William Dunbar, the ice pilot, a native of New 
London, Conn., was born in 1834, and had been for al- 
most his entire lifetime a whaler. He was familiar not 
only with the ice-fields of the Arctic, but of the Antarctic 
Ocean. A fine, kcen-eyed, steel-strung man. 

Those who doubt the readiness of mankind to under- 


take adventure will, perhaps, be astonished to read that | 


when it becam2 known eighteen men were wanted for 
the voyage, innumerable applications were received, and 
that 1,250 men were actually examined by the doctors, 
The conditions fixed on to govern selections were suffi- 
ciently stringent. Men were required to be of good char- 
acter, of northern birth or raising, and inured to extreme 
cold; hardy mariners, with some experience in the 
northern seas, men of the greatest physical stamina, 
sound in all respects, and without the slightest consump- 
tive tendency. A decayed tooth, a cough, a rheumatic 
twinge, depression of the chest—in fact, the very slightest 
defect, was sufficient to cause a rejection by the examining 
surgeon. 


army of applicants by this process of exclusion were 
superb specimens of physical vigor. 

Jack Cole, the boatswain, a native of Ireland, w.s 
trained to the merchant service, but entered the navy in 
1858, and served through the war, taking part in many 
engagements, 
appointed petty officer of Mr. Bennett’s yacht, the Henri- 


eta, when she was in the Government service during the | 


war. He became successively boatswain and mate, and 


in the latter position took part in tha /enrietta’s ocean 


race with the Vesta and the Fleelwing. He was afterward 
mate of Mr, Bennett’s yacht, Dauniless, 

lt would be beyond the limits of this article to sketch 
the record of each seaman; but as specimens of the crew 
wo may tuke the two men who are reported to have 
brought news of De Long's party to Engineer Melville. 
Their names are Noras and Ninderman. 


He went to the Jeannette from | 


Men too solid or too lean, too tall or too short, 
too young or too old, were promptly rejected. The weight | 
desired was 150 pounds. The men s:lected from the | 


On his captain’s recommendation he was | 


] 


1858 ; Adolph Dressler, born at sea, in 1857; Carl August 
Gortz, born in Sweden, in 1844 ; Peter E. Johnson, born in 
Norway, in 1854 ; Henry Wilson, born in Sweden, in 1852 ; 
Edward Star, born at Hamburg, in 1851; Alfred Sweet- 
man, born at West Cowes, England, in 1840; Hans H. 
Erickson, born in Denmark, in 1847; Henry H. Knack, 
born in North Schleswig, in 1857 ; Nelse Ivorson, born in 
Jutland, in 1848; and Albert George Kuitne, born in 
Prussia, in 1858, 

Looking over this list we see the hardy, seagoing peoples 
admirably represented. Two Esquimaux, Alexia and 
Aniguin, were taken on board at St. Michael’s, in Alaska, 
to look after the forty sledge-dogs there purchased. 
Three Chinamen—Sam, the cook ; Charley Long Sing, the 
steward, and Ah Sing, the cabin-boy, completed the crew. 

On the 8th of July, 1879, the Jeannette, thus splendidly 
equippe.l and manned, steamed out of San Francisco Bay 
through the Golden Gate on her arduous journey, amid 
waving of flags, firing of guns, and blowing of steam-wh's- 
tles, and with the good wishes of the whole civilized 
world. A schooner, the Funny Hyde, with a cargo of coal 
and stores, accompanied her to St. Michael’s, Touching 
at Alaskan ports for fars, natives and dogs, the Jeannetie 
finally, on the 27th August, steamed out of St. Lawrence 
Bay, through Bebring Strait, and into the Polar Sea, 

Capt:iin De Long wrote on that day: ‘‘I hope to reach 
Wrangell Land this season.” Mr. Collins wrote to the 
Herald, “ All before us is now uncertainty, because our 


| movements will be governed by circumstances over which 


we have no control. We will try to reach Wrangell Land. 
At the worst, we may Winter in Siberia, and go for the 
Wrangell Land mystery next Spring.” 

Alas! man proposes, but God disposes, A week later, 
on the 3d Sept: mber, the captain of the whaler Sea Breeze 


' saw the Jeannette about fifty miles south of Herald Islnnd, 


| know she never reached. 


| and steaming in that direction. 


She was steaming throngh 
an opening in the ice, At noon of that day the last of the 
Jeannette was seen by any one except her crew. She was 
well to the eastward of Wrangell Land, which we now 
Following various ‘* leads,”’ cr 


| openings in the ice, she steamed about that portion of the 


Louis Philip Noras, seaman, was born at?Globe, Mass., | 


in 1850. He served on board the U. S. schoolship St 
Mary's. He is of fair complexion, with light-brown hair, 


daik-blue eyes, of the required visual power, weighing 182 | 
| peared altogether, and there in the Arctic night, locked in 


pounds, and five feet eight and a quarter inches in height. 
Mean circumference of chest, thirty-nine inches, an ex- 
pansion of two inches, and in tho spirometric test he gare 
a result of 244 cubic inches in exhalation. The man fora 
hard journ-y, as he proved. 


* William Ninderman, carpenter, was born in 1850 on the | 


island of Rugen, Germany. Hecame to the United States 
in 1865, and sailed in different ships, American and 
foreign, until 1871. He ran the Spanish blockade on the 
Cuban coast, and joined in several of the patriotic expedi- 
tions. He went to the Arctic with Hall on the Polaris, 
and was one of the survivers of the great drift on the ice 
with Tyson. He went north again on the Tigress in search 
of the Polaris party. Ho escaped drowning many times, 
once in the wreck of Mr. Lorillard’s yacht on the coast of 
Tunis, Before enlisting with the Jeunnelte he wos quarter- 
master on the schocl:hip St. Mury’s. Alucky as wellasa 
plucky man. 

Tue remainder of the brave men are Henry Woo] Leach, 
born in 1856, at Penobscot, Mass.; George W. Boyd, born 
in 1855, at Philadelphia ; Walter Lee, machinist, born in 
1840, at Providence, R. L.; Henry D. Warren, born in 
1850, at Bristol, R. I. ; James H. Barrett, born at Buftalo, 
N. Y., in 1847 ; George Stephenson, born in Roumania, in 


Arctic Ocean, still going northwestward. On the Ist of 
October the treacherous pack long threatening her closed 
round, and held her fast. The days grew shorter and 
shorter ; at last, by the close of the month, the sun di-ap- 


the thick-ribbed ice on an unknown sra, began the drilt 
of the Jeannette. Doubtless the stout-hearted De Long 
and his men held firmly to hope. The story of Arctic 
travel, in which they were well versed, tuld them strange 
stories of escape from just such situations ; but the sus- 
pense must all the same have been terrible, and the dis- 
appointment great. The wonders of the Arctic night were 
unfolded before them. The marvelous Aurora Borealis 
flang its long shafts of delicate-tinted or flame-shot light up 
the starry heavens; but the bitter cold came, too, ard 
storms, whose fury we cannot imagine in these latitudes, 
burst over them, making the icebergs grind all round 
them. Dismal fogs and mists, heavy snow ; anon clear 
weather, with stars shining like brilliants; then the 
glimpse of Arctic dawn, but no sun, Sledge-journeys, no 
doubt, were undertaken, to spy out some land, and the 
electric light they had with them blazed from the mast- 
head at intervals. But if they saw any land they could 
not bring the ship to it. Still they drifted and drifted, as 
their observations told them. 

Then came the sun, in February, mounting higher and 
higher in the heavens, gladdening their hearts with light, 
but filling them with secret dread that when his royé 
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"poured down their Summer heat a release from the grip of | On June 23:1, 1881, when tie sun was high in the 


the ice might be the prelude to a crusuing of monster 
bergs together, and the de.th of their ship, for all its stout 
timbers, But the sun rose up and circled without setting 
in the heavens, and no release came, They were drifting, 


Payer and Weyprecht, had drifted to Franz Josef Land 
from Novaya Zemlya, They knew their bearings, knew 
that they might make a desperate dash in boats and sleds 
tor the Siberian coast, but the grit in their natures for- 
bade this, so long as a chance remained that the good ship 
might cleave the blus waters once more. All Summer the 
grim, blue icebergs held them fast. All was a waste of 
ice, or salty pools in the hollows of the ice around them. 
Perhaps they often saw open water net a mile from their 
ship. So the Summer wore away, the ship drifting with 
the ice, Winter closed in agaio, and again the sun disap- 
peared. But the coming of the sun again was to presage 
the death of the ship. 


ale 


Leigh Smith. 


heavens, the dreaded hour arrived. They had drifted 500 
miles in twenty-one months without disaster, but at last 
the incalculable pressure of ths ice had crushed her. To 


| remain with her would have been to risk tha life of all on 
drifting westward aud northward, as the Tegethoff, with | 


board, for a parting of the ice around her would bare sent 
her to the bottum in an hour. Ample preparations for 
this disaster had no doubt been made, and, on sledges, 
taking three boats, the crew put off from the Jeannette, 
with all the food they could carry. They made fcr the 
Siberian coast, distant, at the nearest point, 300 miles. 
They were cheered by memories cf the survivors of the 
Tegethoff, who traveled safely from Franz J: sef Land ; of 
those of the Hansa, who, from the sea east of Greenland, 
reached civilization. They did not forget the miraculous 
ice-drift of 1,500 miles by Tyson and his party, so shock- 
ingly separated in an instant amid night and storm from 
the Polaris, They had the long Arctic day for their jour- 


| ney, but its difficulties may be guessed from the slow rate 
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of their progress. It took threa months to traverse 500 
miles. Yet veteran Arctic travelers speak of it as the most 
masterly retreat on record. 

De Long commanited the first cutter in person, and with 
him were Mr. Collins, Dr. Ambler, Ninderman, Noras, 
Erikson, Knack, Dressler, Gortz, Lee, Ivorsen, Boyd, 
Alexia and Sam. 

Lieutenant Chipp had charge of the second cutter, and 
had with him ice-pilot Dunbar, Sweetman, Warren, John- 
son, Star, Kurhne and Ah Sing. 

Engineer Melville commanded the third. With him 
were Lieutenant Danenhower, Newcomb, Jack Cole, Bart- 
lett, Leach, Lauterbach, Wilson, Stephen-on, Aniguin, 
and Charley Long Sing. 

On reaching the southern edze of the ice-pack, they 
took to the boats, which kept together, and probably 
made for the New Siberian Islands, moving slowly along 
their coasts, and at last making direct for the mouths of 
the Lena, 
this oblique descent to the Siberian coast. Within fifty 
miles of land, the three boats were separated in fog and 
storm. Out of that storm Melvi'le’s boat was the first to 
reach the land, on September 17th, at the east mouth of 
the Lena. Ona October 29th, the two suilors, Noras and 
Ninderman, reached Bolonenga, where Melville’s party 
were in charge of the Russian authorities, having been 
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| of De Long’s party bal been heard, 


' did. De Long’s party we know more about. 
| atthe north mouth of the Lena, probably on the delta, 


The ocean currents may have also compelled | 
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rescued from starvation by the native Tongoos, Tho 
sailors reported De Long and his party ‘‘in a sad condi- 
tion, in danger of starvation, and all badly frozen.” 
Native scouts set out in search of them, but up to Novem- 
ber 16th, when Melville’s party left for Yakutsk, no word 
The cutter com- 
manded by Lieutenant Chipp had not been heard of. So, 
in doubt and hope, the narrative closes for the present. 
Can the men still unaccounted for survive? Much is 
wanting in our knowledge of their condition. Lieutcnant 


Chipp’s party may have landed on another portion of tho 


coast, and may have met with natives, as Melville’s party 
They were 


when Noras and Ninderman left them. Dreariness and 


| desolation untold was about them in the lessening days 
| and the strengthening cold. Their food supply was short, 
| and t.e stronger had the burden of the frost-bitien upon 


them. They must, therefore, have moved but slowly. 
The delta, a number of low, barren islands channeled 
by the many branches of the Lena, is two hundred 
miles wide. Driftwood in plenty is to be found on them, 
so fire would nut fuil Game, feathered or furred, such 
as the ptarmigan and tne Arctic hare, is not very 
scarce, so that with what they could snare or shoot, 
and by cooking and eating reindeer-moss, they might be 
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fed. Snow huts or huts of driftwood might shelter them. 
All these things give some color t» hope; yet a long, 
bitter struggle must be theirs, if unrescued, to live through 
the long Winter night. It is only necessary to picture 
the region around them to see this, ‘‘For hundreds of 


miles back from the Arctic Ocean,” says Mr. Kennan, 
**the country consists almost entirely of the great desolate 
steppes known to the Russians as the /undra (pronounced 


toondra), which in Summer are almost impassable wastes 
of brownish-gray Arctic moss, saturated with water, and in 
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Lashed by icy rain in Summer, and scourged by the 
fierce storms of Winter, it is always terrible to travel over. 
Winter, indeed, which had come before help, so far as wo 
know, had reached De Long’s suftermg party, brings tho 
culmination of desolation, ‘‘ Even at noon, when the sea- 
like expanse of storm-drifted snow is flushed faintly by 
the dusky red light of the low-hanging sun, the éundia 
depresses the spirits and chills the imagination with its 
suggestions of infinito dreariness and solitude; Lut at 
night, when the pale-green streamers of the aurora begin 
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must have been against them; but the last thing we 
would expect of such men wonld be to lie down supiaely 
while action meant existence. And while there’s life 
there’s hope. 

The year that the Jeanne sailed north was notable ia 
the Arctic from another fact—namely, the failure of two 
whalers of the Arctic fleet to return at the close of the 
season, It was feared they had been caught in the pack 
and crushed, Tho unexplained absence of these vessels, 
and the mystery regirding the movements of the Jeannelle 
acted strongly on public opinion, ani led to great efforts 
on the part of the Government to find all three, and to 
succor them if they needed it. 

In the Summer of 1880 the revenue cutter Corwin, 
under Captain Hooper, made five trips in various direc- 
tions through the Arctic Ocean north of Behring Straits, 
but saw or heard nothing of the Jeannetle or the whalers. 
In the following Winter tho absence of all news made the 
subject of search for the missing vessels a more urgent 
ons. The neglect to search for Franklin until 1t was too 
late, it was determined, should not bo repeated in this 
ease, Congres generously appropriated $175,000 to buy 
the steam whal:r Helen and Mary (rechristened the Rod- 
Jers) to prosecute a diligent search for the waifs uf the 
Arctic night. Lieutenant Berry, of the navy, was ap- 
pointed to command her. The Corwin’s commander was 
ordered to aid in the quest. The U. 8. 8. Alliance, under 
Commander Wadleigh, was sent to Iceland, Norway, and 
Spitzbergen, lest by any chance the Jeannette should have 
drifted that-way. Mr. Leigh Smith, on his steam yacht, 
the Eira, about to sail for Franz Josef Land, promised to 
keep a lookout fer her. It is uncertain whether he 
reached there, and he may himself be in evil case now. 

Tae Signal Service Expedition, under Lieutenant 
Greely, U. 8. A., which winters in Lady Franklio Bay, 
was directed to keep a lookout for her from Cape Joseph 
Henry, at the extreme northeast of America, and Lieuten- 
ant Ray, of the Second Signal Service Expedition, landed 
1 st Summer on Cape Barrow, also promised to keep a 
bright lookout. She was looked for in every direction 
but that which, lccked in the ice, she was tuking. 

One man alone in all the discussion before the sailing of 
the Rodgers, concerning the probable course of the Jean- 
nette, hit the trath. This was C»ptain Coglan, a whaler, 
who had spent twenty Summers in the Arctic Sea, Ex- 
amined before the Government Inquiry Board last March, 
he said, in effect, that even when list seen the Jeannette 
was caught in the ice, and sailing with it to the northwest ; 
that on account of the movement of this ice, against which 
she could make no head, it would have been impossible 
for De Long to have made a landing on Herald Islan ; 
that the ice enclosed her, and she had to gowith it, Ho 
was in the Arctic Ocean at the time. The ice, he said, 
was drawing one hundred feet of water, and showing ten 
to twelve feet above the suriace. It was hummocky and 
br>ien, showing the stress of the cur:ent. 

It is worthy of note, also, that Lieutenant Hovgaard, of 
the Danish Navy, stated some months since, in Loudon, 
his belief that she would be he rd of along the S.berian 
coast, and was himself on his way to this country to organ- 
ize a search in that direction, when the news of her loss 
and the retreat of the crew reached us in America, The 
work of the search expeditions was far from sterile. 
Hooper, in the Corwin, landed on Herald Island on July 
30th, last year, and on August 12th Janded on Wrangell 
Land, his party being the first that ever had set foot there, 
The Rodyers’s party made a landing on Herald Island on 
August 24th, and the following diy made a landing on 
Wrangell Land. Lieutenant Berry ordered a systematic 
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survey by three parties, whose united efforts proved that 
so fur from being a great polar land, it was simply a small 
island. This discovery at once opened up a possibility of 
judging the real state of affairs, Lieutenant Berry re- 
ported a strong current setting to the westward north of 
Wrangell Island, He landed a party at Cape Serdze, 
who, through the Winter, are to prosecute a sledge search 
along the Siberian coast, not, unfortunately, at any point 
where the boat-parties may even be heard of. With this 
sledge-party is Colouel W. H. Gilder, who accompanied 
Schwatka on his wonderful sledge journey from North 
Hudson’s Bay to King William Land. ‘ 

With all the experienco of Arctic explorations before us, 
it can be safely }sid down that no ship will ever sail to the 
North Pole. The ice-barrier is effectual, It may be 
reached by land parties with a suitable outfit and travel- 
ing device ; it is highly improbable that it can be reached 
by balloon, or by any air-ship, in the present state of our 
knowledge, or, rather, ignorance of the subject of navi- 
gating the air. All the gateways have now been examined. 
For scieatific outcome of the Jeannette expedition we shall 
doubtless have some additions to our knowledge of the 
laws of storms, if, happily, Mr. Collins survives to apply 
the facts he has gathered. Beyond that we shall know to 
a certainty whether or not there is land between the 77th 
parallel and the New Siberian Islands, or near the drift 
track of the Jeannelle. Our knowledge of that portion of 
the Aictic basin has been considerably advanced, and that 
is much. At too great cost, however, would it be bought, 
if lives are to be, or have been, laid down for it, There is 
ground for hope that not only De Long’s party, but 
Lieutenant Chipp’s also, may safely reach civilization and 
their homes. Mr. Bennett, whom the expedition has cost 
$340,000, would not, it is certain, let a thought of his out- 
lay trouble him, if only every man of the expedition comes 
safe to home and friends again. He has linked his name 
with Grinnell as a patron of Arctic exploration, and two 
such Americans do honor to their age and country. 


ECCENTRIC PEOPLE. 
MaRTIN VAN BUCHELL AND SiR JouHN DInety. 


THERE are no queer people now; no extraordinary 
characters ; no singular beings. Society seems to have 
been brought, somehow, to a kind of dead or living level, 
so that for one of its members to be an original is con- 
sidered to qualify him for an insane asylum. The records 
of some of the queer people who claimed attention before 
we were born are still to be found in odd pamphlets and 
dog’s-eared volumes at the doors of second-hand book- 
sellers, or may be occasionally gathered from the recitals 
of old-fashioned folks with pleasant memories of their 
youth. 

Singularly enough, references to these queer people oc- 
casionally survive in the language which finds its way into 
boys’ schools, and is preserved there. Why, for instance, 
do we so often hear of alacrity in connection with ‘Old 
Boots”? Old Boots was once the boots of a celebrated inn 
at Ripon (Eng.), and his fame was spread abroad in conse- 
quence of a personal peculiarity which enabled him to 
hold a coin between the end of a long nose which turned 
down and the point of a long chin which turned up. His 
fees were no doubt considerable, and his willingness to 
respond to the good nature of his patrons even at the 
sacrifice of some personal dignity elevated him into a 
proverbial personage, but only his official name remains. 
He was called Ol Boots till he died, and had, perhaps, 
forgoit_n that he ever had any other. 
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Who would now consult a doctor if he exhibited the 
eccentricities of the once fimous Martin Van Buchell ? 
And yet worthy Martin was very nearly being appointed 
dentist to the King. There are queer people amongst our 
doctors still, but the queerness is of rather a more private 
character. They don’t ride on a rough pony pu.inted of a 
piebald pattern, nor do they advertise that ladies in deli- 
cate health may receive great benefit from purchasing 
hairs from their beards. The father of Van Buchell was 
tapestry-maker to King George IL, so that the future 
doctor may be said to have been born under the shadow of 
the Court, and he commenced his career as groom of the 
chamber to Lady Talbot, in whose service he saved money 
enough to enable him to commence the ‘study of me- 
chanics and medicine,” the latter under the tuition of 
William and John Hunter, Like many other medical 
aspirants, Van Buchell first appeared as a dentist, and 
was so successful that he is said to hava received as much 
as eighty guineas for a set of falso teeth; but he also 
devoted himself to mechanical inventions coonected with 
surgery, as well as patent stirrups and other contrivances 
long since forgotten. 

The most extraordinary freak of this eccentric philoso- 
pher was exhibited after the death of his first wife, from 
whom he was so unwillng to part that he had her body 
embalmed, and for a long time kept it in a glass case in 
the drawing-room, where numbers of persons went to see 
it, and, in order to account for such a strange whim, in- 
vented a report that he was entitled by a clause in a will 
to certain money so long as his wife ‘‘ remained above- 
ground.” 

His was a queer household ; but little meat and no fer- 
mented drink was allowed ; at all events, he partook of 
none of the latter, though he may have winked ut its 
consumption by his wife, for he made it a rule to take his 
dinner alone, and whistled when he wanted anything. . 

He was twice married, and on each occasion gave his 
wife the choice of wearing. either white or black clothes 
from that time thenceforth. The first chose black, the 
second white, so that he had an opportunity of discover- 
ing which was most becoming ; but neither of them ever 
appeared in colors, 

His own appearance was not a little singular, and, as at 
one period, he took a fancy for selling cakes, nuts, apples 
and gingerbread at his door in Mount Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, he became, perhaps, rather more notori- 
ous than famous, although there was really a cer‘ain dig- 
nity about his fine flowing beard in days when everybody 
shaved clean. Imagine him, however, on a gray pony 
untrimmed and undocked—for his objection to hair-cut- 
ting extended to the clipping of animals—with a shallow, 
narrow-brimmed hat, rusty with age, a brown coat, and 
unblackel boots; his steed not only decorated with 
streaks and spots of black, green, or purple, but fur- 
nished, by way of headgear, with a sort of spring blind, 
which could be let down over the animal’s eyes in case of 
his taking fright, or to conceal any particular object at 
which he was likely to shy. 

Van Buch-ll was said to be really skillful, and might 
have attained to a first-rate practica but for his extraor- 
dinary whims, one of which was that he would never visit 
his patients. The motto which appeared in all his adver- 
tisemonts was, ‘I go to none,” and it is reported that he 
once refused a fee of five hundred guineas offered by an 
eminent lawyer who desired him to come and prescribe 
for him. 

His advertisements were even more whimsical than his 
appearance, and yet they had in them flashes of humorous 
common seuse. One of them was in the form of an address 


to George IIL, and sot forth that ‘ Your majesty's petiti- 
oner about ten years ago had often the high honor, before 
your majesty’s nobles, of conversing with your majesty, 
face to face, when we were hunting of tha stag in Windsor 
Forest.” 

It was certainly true that tho ingenious eccentricities of 
the doctor very often attracted tue notice of his sovereign. 
He was, in fact, just the sort of person to whom George 
IIT. was likely to be communicative on a chance meeting, 
and it is easy to imagine that the King was curious to dis- 
cover the effects of the long beard, and willing to admire 
the little mechanical contrivances of the robust doctor. 
One of the favorite advertisements of Van Buchell was the 
quotation from an essay on the subject of beards. It was 
headed, ‘‘ Beards the Delight of Ancient Beauties,” and 
went on to say, ‘‘ When the fair were accustomed to be- 
hold their lovers with beards, the sight of a shaved chin 
excited sentiments of horror and aversion”; and so on, 
narrating the story of the cropping of Louis VIL, the 
consequent divorce of Eleanor of Acquitaine, her marriage 
with the Count of Anjou, and the subsequent wars which 
ravaged France for three hundred years, In another 
public announcement he says: ‘‘ Let your beards grow 
long, that ye may be strong in mind and body ; leave off 
deforming, exch himself reform.” In another and much 
madder effusion, he speaks of himself as having ‘‘a hand- 
some beard like Hippocrate:,” and as ‘‘a British Christian 
man, with a comely beard full eight inches long.” 

Probably, few men have made more capital out of a 
beard than Dr. Van Buchell, though there are still many 
men who owe much to the appearance given to their faces 
by this appendage, and who would sink into comparative 
insignificance if they were once to be induced to shave. 
Their strength, like that of Samson, is in their hair, which 
may be said to be a preface without which they would not 
be able to assume so confident an address, Whether bis 
beard or his temperate manner of living had most to do 
with it, it is certain that Van Buchell enjoyed a robust old 
age, and his venerable figure was well known at the West- 
minster Forum, a sort of debating society of some note ; 
but which, during the agitation caused by the writings of 
Paine, was suspecte] of having deterioratel throngh the 
opinions of some of its members, The doctor, however, 
always exercised the right—claimed by every individual 
according to the rules—of reading aloud a chapter of the 
New Test.ment ; and at that.period he frequently visited 


Newgate for the purpose of ednsoling the prisoners con- 


fined there on account of seditious practices. In 1806, 
Dr. Van Buchell suffered a great domestic calamity in the 
loss of his eldest son ; but he lived for somé years after- 
ward, and there are still people who remember, as chil- 
dren, hearing of the house in Mount Street, with its motto 
of, ‘*I go to none.” 

Do any of my readers remember Sir John Dinely, 
Knight of Windsor? It is scarcely probable, and yet his 
is a grotesque shadow not altogether disconnected with a 
tragedy. His father was Sir John Dinely Goodyere, who 
had taken the namo of Dinely in consideration of the 
estate he held from his mother’s family, and who, being 
on bad terms with his younger brother, Captain Samuel 
Dinely Goodyere, of the Ruby man-of-war, threatened to 
disinherit him in favor of his cousin, John Foote, the 
elder brother of Samuel Foote, the comedian. Domestic 
disagreements and a case in the Divorce Court had already 
issued in the unfortunate knight disowning his wife, and 
it was the fear that he might remarry, avd that an ac- 
knowledged heir should be born to the estate, that first 
led to the animosity of his younger brother. In order to 


makes some attempt to reconcile the two men, a good- 
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THE CREW OF THE “ JEANNETTE” LEAVING HER IN THREE BOATS, 


natured friend took tle opportunity of Captain Good- 
yere’s ship lying off Bristol, and invited them to his house 
to dinner. ‘They met without quarreling, and parted with 
seeming friendship ; but a few days afterward there wero 
rumors that the elder brother had disappeared, and at the 


next sessions Samuel Goodyere, late captain of the Rudy, | 


was indicted for aiding and abetting in the murder of Sir 
John Dinely Goodysere, Baronet. 

A Mr. Roberts, who kept the ‘* White Hart” on College 
Green, just opposite the house of the gentleman where tho 
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brothers had dined, deposed that the prisoner came to his | 
house early in the morning the day before the murder was 
committed, and ordered him to get a dinner ready for six 
men. ‘These six guests having assembled, they talked 
much about some person named Mahony, who, however, 
was not one of the company, though Roberts knew him 
well as a visitor at his house. The men who dined there 


were <lressed like seamen, and Roberts thought the cap- 

tain was giving a treat to some of his crew; he was a little | 
surprised, however, when a message was sent to make tea | 
for the men, that being a beverage not generally appreci- | 
ated by sailors in those days, 


Charles Brvant was one of | 
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| the six men who had been hired by Captain Goodyere to 
| seize the deceased, and forcibly torun him on board the 
| Ituby, man-of-war. After dining at the ‘‘ White Hart” 
| they stood on the baleony watching for a signal, and when 
| that signal was given they left the tavern and overtook 
the deceased knight, and at once dragged him toward the 
ropewalk, where twelve more men joined them, and hur- 
ried Sir John on board a boat near the Hotwells. The 
prisoner was with them all the time, directing them, and 
stopped the mouth of the deceased with his cloak when he 


| 


called out ‘Murder! I am Sir John Dinely Goodyere.” 
Some people asked what was the matter, but they were 
answered by the assertion that a criminal had escaped 
from a ship, and had just then been captured, When 
they got into the boat the knight, addressing his brother, 
said : ‘‘ Brother, I know you have an intention to murder 
me; I beg that if you are resolved to do it you will do it 
here, and not give yourself the trouble of taking me down 
to your ship.”” Upon which the prisoner replied : ‘‘ No, 
brother, Iam going to prevent your rotting upon land ; 
but, however, I would have you make your peace with 
God this night.” Upon this he was hurried on boar, 
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and tue crew were told not to mind his noise, for he was 
mai, and had been brought on board to prevent his 
making away with himself. They then thrust him into 
the purser’s cabin, and all the ruffians except two were 
ordered on shore. 

Mr. Berry, the first lieutenant of the Ruby, the ship’s 
caper and his wife—all three watched the proceedings in 
the purser’s cabin, through a crevice in the partition. The 
prisoner, and two men named Mahony and White, staid 
with the deceased, and arranged their sanguinary bar_ain. 
Mahony was to have two hundred pounds, White one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds and all that the murdered man had 
about him. Goodyere stood sentry with a sword and 
pistol, while White held the victim’s hand, and Mahony 


tried to strangle him with a handkerchief, in which he was | 


afterward assisted by his companion, both of them pulling 
it as hard as they could; but the knight continuing to 
struggle and cry for help, Goodyere ordered Mahony to 


take a cord which he had laid ready, and with this he was | 


at last strangled, but not without great violence. White 
took eight guineas and a gold watch from the pockets of 
the murdered man, and showed them to Goodyere, where- 
upon he gave them what money he had about him, and 
told them to get ashore directly, that they might escape 
before daylight. 

The discovery of the murder was perfectly accidental, 
Mr. Smith (the gentleman at whose house the brothers 
had dined) heard on the following evening that a person 


of respectable appearance was hurried in a very violent | 
| creased lately, Iam determined to take the best means to 


manner over College Green, and that a gentleman whose 
description answered that of Captain Goodyere assisted in 
thrusting him along. The suspicions of Mr. Smith having 
been aroused, from his knowledge of the ill-feeling be- 
tween the brothers and his having learned that the Ruby 
was only waiting for the first fair wind, he applied early 
the next morning to Henry Combe, the Mayor of Bristol, 
for an officer to go and search the ship before she was out 
of the liberty of the city. This mission was entrusted to 
the water-bailiff and his officers, who had no sooner reached 
the vessel’s side than they he.rd the account of the lieu- 
tenant and the cooper. Captain Goodyere was seized at 
onee, Goodyere, Mahony and White received sentence of 
death, and were hanged in chains to the north of the Hot- 
wells, in sight of the place where the murder was com- 
mitted, 

The son of the unfortunate gentleman, who came into 
some portion of the family property, and seemed always to 
expect to make good his title to the whole, cut so strange 
a figure in the world that people might well wonder how 
so comical a person should be, as it were, the only living 
representative of such a tragical event. Sir Jchn Dinely 
spent years in the pursuit of various ladies of fortune, 
until he had almost entirely exhausted his own means. 
By that time, and when he was a spare, middle-aged gen- 
tleman, with queer, old-fashioned, seedy garments, which 
yet had about them something of a court fashion, the in- 
terest of Lord North procured for him the pension and 
residence of a poor Knight of Windsor. His one foible— 
bis character being quite harmless and good-natured—was 
a kind of amorous Platonism ; all his talk and most of his 
amusement was in reference to his supposed proceedings 
to obtain a wife, until he became a public character, and 
his matrimonial advertisements, his old-fashioned finery, 
and lis rather comical figure were so well known to the 
public, that he becam: a character, and was recognized us 
one of the queer folks of the time. 

Of course his small pension made the practice of strict 
economy a necessity, and in Windsor he might sometimes 
be seen on his way from the chandler's shop carrying his 


| ance, especially of the ladies, who went to see the strange, 
old-fashioned gentleman, 


own small purchases ; but not without a certain dignity, 
which showed that he believed he was only under a tem- 
porary reverse of fortune, Very different was bis appear- 
ance when he was on bis way to the place where he hoped 
to meet some fair respondeut to one of his advertisements 
in various country newspapers. If the day turned out to 
be wet, he was generally mounted on a pair of high pat- 
tens, and his costume was at least half a century behind 
the time, consisting of an embroidered velvet waistcoat, 
satin breeches, silk stockings and a full-bottomed wig. 
Perhaps the interviews and adventures which ensued from 
his pursuit of matrimonial fortune repaid the trouble, for 
numerous assignations were kept, some of them, it is 
to be feared, by practical jokers, who damag:d the holiday 
attire of the poor vain gentleman ; but he kept on adver- 
tising, and waiting and hoping for the lady who, with a 
fortune of not less than a thousand a year, would consent 


| to become baroness, and receive a settlement of a possibly 


contingent three hundred thousand pounds when Sir Johu 
obtained his rights. 

The old gentleman never achieved success in this 
strange pursuit, but died in 1808, still a Windsor pen- 
sioner ; but he persevered to the last. Perhaps the fame 
which he had obtained, founded as it was on a sort of 
contemptuous amusement, became sweet to him after he 
had given up his hopes of an alliance. At all events, he 
persisted in advertising to the last, and the terms of his 
proposals were not in the least abated. In one of them 
he says: ‘‘As the prospect of my marriage has much in- 


discover the lady most liberal in her esteem by giving her 
fyurteen days more to make her quickest steps toward 
matrimony, from the date of this paper until eleven 
o’clock the next morning; and as the contest will be 
superb, honorable, sacred, and lawfully affectionate, pray 
do not let false delicacy interrupt you in this divine race 
for my eternal love and an infant baronet.” In the Head- 
ing Mercury for May 24th, 1802, appeared an address to 
‘*Miss in her Teens,” saying, ‘* Let not this sacr.d offer 
escape your eye. I now call all qualified ladies—marriage- 
able—to chocolate at my house every day at your own 
hour. Pray, my young charmers, giving me a fair hear- 
ing, do not let your avaracious guardians unjustly frig) t 
you with a false account of a forfeiture, but let the great, 
Sewell and Rivet’s opinions convince you to the contrary, 
and that I am now in legal possession of these estates 
and with the spirit of an heroine command my £300,000, 
and rank above half the ladies in our imperial kingdom.” 
In the Jpswich Journal of August 21st, the same year, he 
addressed ‘‘ The Angelic Fair of the True English Breed,” 
and winds up by saying: ‘‘ Pull no caps on Lis account, 
but favor him with your smiles, and piwans of pleasure 
await your steps.” These effusions were all signed, ard 
applicants were directed to address him at his residence at 
Windsor. Sir John Dinely was another word for a sort 
of amatory Don Quixote, a man whose absurdity had 
something about it which gave it an “air tendre,” His 
great amusement — besides that of attending auctions, 
when the poor old fellow could afford to spend a shilling 
or two—was an occasional visit to Vauxhall or toa London 
theatre. Before going to either he apprised the public of 
his intention by an advertisement, and always took up his 
position in the front row of the pit, or paraded in the 
most conspicuous portions of the * Royal Gardens.” Sin- 
gularly enough, his visits to these places of public enter- 
tainment were in the nature of an extra attraction, for the 
Sir John Dinely nights were sure to draw a large attend- 
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THE APOLLO BELVEDERE, 


Ose of the most famous and exquisite works of ancient 
aculpture that have come down to modern times is the 
statue of the god Apollo, and known in the art-world 
as the Apollo Belvedere. It lay for centuries buried in 
the rubbish that had accumulated in Italy, in the various 
chances and mischances that befell the Eternal City from 
the days when she ruled the world with a rod of iron. 

The Apollo Belvedere was found about the time when 
Columbus sailed to reveal a new world to mankind. It 
was exhumed at Porto d’Anzio, the ancient Antium. Car- 
diual della Rovere, afterward Pope Julius IT., a statesman 
more than a priest, was a great lover of art. He purchased 
the statue, and placed it in the Belvedere palace. This 
has given it its current name. This statue was the first 
step to that vast and rich collection of ancient sculpture 
gathered by successive Popes, those intelligent patrons 
of art, and which now form the wonderful Vatican mu- 
seum. It is supposed to be the work described by Pau- 
sanias, Wiuckelman believes that it represents Apollo just 
after he had slain the Python. 

It is supposed to have stood in one of the baths con- 
nected with the imperial villa at Antium, a favorite resort 
of many early emperors, and the birthplace of Caligula 
and Nero, 

When found it had received some injury in the ankles 
and right leg, but the fragments were recovered. 

The statue has been the admiration of all. Lord Byron 
devotes to it these beautiful lines : 


* Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 
The God of life, and poesy, and light — 
The Sun in human limbs array’d, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight; 
The shaft hath just been shot—the arrow bright 
With an immortal’s vengeance; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might ° 
And majesty flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 


* But in his delicate form—a dream of Love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long’d for a deathless lover from above, 
And madden’d in that vision—are express'’d 
All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest— 
A ray of immortality—and stood 

Starlike, around, until they gather’d to a god!” 


CUSTOMS OF THE SAVAGES, 

Axone the many strange customs of savage nations, not 
the least curious are the ceremonious observances offered 
by them to the wild beasts which they hunt and kill. 
The boldest native hunters of British India would shudder 
at the thought of leaving the corpse of a slain tiger till 
they have singed off its whiskers to the very root, without 
which precaution they firmly believe that the ghost of the 
dead monster will haunt them into their graves, In many 
parts of Russia, the killing of a wolf is not thought com- 
plete without the cutting off of the head and right fore- 
paw. The Lapps and Fins, whenever they kill a bear, 
surround the body with loud lamentations, One hunter 
then asks the dead beast : 

‘Who killed thee ?” 

Another hunter answers : 


** A Russian,” 

Ther all the rest exclaim in chorus : 

**A cruel deed—a bloody deed !” 
They hone by this means to divert the beur’s r.sentment } 


from themselves to the imaginary Russian, Skulls of 
brown bears, nailed to the trees by the Indians, in com- 
pliance with some native superstition, are often found by 
Canadian camping parties in the woods around Lake 
Simcoe ; and the tribes of Northern Siberia never kill a 
polar beur without extracting its two largest teeth, which 
operati-n, in their belief, is the only safeguard against 
the bear coming to life again. 


LOUIS XI, AND HIS PHYSICIAN. 


In looking over a sketch of the Life of James Coytier, 
physician to Louis XI. of France, we find the following 
quaint bit of imposition, It must not be confounded with 
the circumstance of the French King and the astrologer, 
the latter named having, when his royal master had 
ordered him to be thrown from a high window to the 
pavement below, wittily foretold that the death of the 
king would occur just three days after his own dissolu- 
tion ; whereupon the monarch became as anxious to pre- 
serve his life as he had been before to destroy it. 

In the life of James Coytier the only one quality of 
mind worthy of note was the singular dexterity with 
which he managed the King. With regard to death, 
Louis was an ignoble coward ; and of this circumstanca 
the wily physician took mean advantage, So abject was 
the monarch’s fear of the dread summons that he would 
allow Coytier to threaten him with speedy dissolution, 
and would then purchase his favor by granting almost 
anything his cupidity might lead him to ask, 

On one occasion, however, poor Louis gained strength 
of mind enough to feel really ashamed of his imbecility ; 
and having thought the matter all over he was astounded 
at the result—to find how utterly he had become the slave 
of this designing man! His indignation was aroused, and 
he issued private orders to an officer of his household, 
whom he felt he could trust, that the physician should be 
secretly and surely put to death, 

Now, it so happened that this officer had often shared in 
Coytier’s manifold sequestrations upon the royal treasury, 
and he went at once to him with the story. 

Straightway the physician donned a suit of sables, and 
putting on a long face, appeared before the King, who, of 
course, was surprised, and eager to know what was the 
matter. 

‘*Alas! your Majesty,” replied Coytier, in lugubrious 
tones, ‘‘it is not for myself that T mourn, but for you. In 
a vision, last night, appeared to me my old tutor, who in- 
formed me that I should bid you to watch my failing 
health, and prepare your earthly house for dissolution ! 
For he said my royal master should survive me only 
eight-and-forty hours. But it would be timé enough for 
preparation, since your Majesty would have warning of 
my death before it would be given to me. 

‘Sire ! I hesitated about coming to you with the strange 


story ; but my old tutor’s presence was so like himself, 


and -he spoke so confidently, that my heart was impressed. 
Beware, oh, King! and when the note of my approaching 
dissolution shall be sounded in your ears, make your own 
earthly tabernacle ready !” 

The King’s fit of wrath was gone; and from that day 
he was careful that no danger befell the physician which 
his forethought could withhold. And we may suppos> 
that Coytier was himself thereafter more careful in his 


| conduct than he had been in times past. 


Nor that which men do worthily, but that which they 
do successfully, is what history hastens to record, 


DWELLERS IN TREES AND EARTH-EATERS. 


THE FAIRY MORGANA, 
By ROSENBERG. 


Tne Fairy Morgana sleeps under an oak 

Which was riven in twain by the storm’s red stroke; 
The Sun wakes to laugh, and the Cloud comes to weep, 
Nor the drop, nor the beam, stir her magic sleep. 


On her cheek has the theft of the East-wind shed, 
Leaf by leaf, from the rose, yet they blushed less red, 
Less white on her bosom that panted below, 

Did the North wind let fall the flake of the snow. 


jut not for the fall of the leaf, nor the flake, 

Did the Fairy Morgana arouse or awake; 

The seasons may change, yet the lid folds her eye, 

As tho lily-buds hide their young hearts from the sky. 


The Fairy had wept over each broken dream 
Her fancy had painted on cloud or on beam, 
And there must be sleep, till a joy without pain 
Lids the blue of her eye to waken again. 


The Lover went by in the youth of his bliss, 

He bent him the Fairy Morgana to kiss; 

The Fairy, she murmured, and turned her around, 
A thorn on the bioom of his lip she found. 


The Monarch, he paused by the bolt-riven tree, 
And his royal lip touched her right tenderly, 

The Fairy Morgana, she uttered a moan, 

The nettle had stung her that grows by the throne. 


‘he Soldier drew nigh, and he slackened his rein 
as he paused on his road from the battle-plain; 
sut searce had he bent him, than loudly she cried, 
he point of his dagger had entered her side. 


The Poet beheld her, and laid by his lyre, 

As he pressed her warm cheek with his lip of flre; 
The Fairy Morgana, she shrank when he knelt, 

In the flame of his breath the fever she felt. 


In blushes and wonder, the Maiden went by, 

And gazed on the Fairy with marveling eye, 

But ere she might kiss her, she turned her away; 
Girl’s hopes have their twilight as well as their day. 


The Courtier bent o’er her, with soul full of guile, 
A lie on his lip, or. “is cheek was a smile; 

But fleree was the Fairy Morgana’s quick start, 

The barb of his lie had passed into her heart. 


Cd 


rhe Bond-slave he tarried, and longed to draw nigh 
Yet, in silence and shame, he sadly went by; 

She shuddered in slumber, and turned her again, 
She heard, as he passed her, the clank of his chain. 


The Bigot gazed down through the emerald leaf, 
And sharp was the pang of her soul-tearing grief; 
To the slumbering Fairy his secret was-known, 
She felt that the heart in his bosom was stone. 


And many went by her, but ever shoe slept, 

While the tears in her sleep through her eyelids crept 
Till the rattling footsteps of grim Death came by, 
Then the Fairy awoke, but she woke to die. 


DWELLERS IN TREES AND EARTH-EATERS, 


A Frencu naval doctor, M. Crevaux, has lately made im- 
portant explorations in the northern parts of South Amer- 
ica, more especially in the Valley of the Orinoco and its 
afiluents. Among other facts of observation he states that 
the Guaraunos, at the delta of that river, take refuge in 
the trees when the delta is inundated. There they make 
a sort of dwelling with branches and clay. The women 
light, on a small piece of floor, the fire needed for cooking, 
and the traveler on the river by night often sees with sur- 
prise long rows of flames at a considerable height in the 
air, The Guaraunos dispose of their dead by hanging 
them in hammocks in the tops of trees. : 

Dr. Crevaux, in the course of his iravels, met with 
geophagous, or earth-eating tribes, The clay, which often 
serves for their food whole months, seems to be a mixture 
of oxide of iron and some organic substances, They have 
recourse to it more especially in times of scarcity ; but, 


strange to say, there are eager gourmands for the sub- 
stance—individuals in whom the depraved taste becomes 
/so pronounced that they may be seen tearing pieces of 
ferruzinous clay from huts made of it, and putting them 
in their mouths. 
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KIT: A MARTYR.—‘‘FLYING ACROSS THE FIRE-ESCAPE, AND BEARING IN HER STRONG YOUNG ARMS A BOY OF TENDER YEARS, BER 
GOLDEN HAIR UNBOUND AND STREAMING BEBIND HER, WAS ‘KIT’—KIT JONES, MY LITTLE KIT !’ SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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THE TOKEN, - 
By SARAH HOWARD WEBBE. 
Once, in a desert region, drear and lone, ' Oh! rose, thou bear’st for him a piercing thorn! 


A cloister rose, of dark and» massive stone, 

Whose inmates were a holy brotherhood, 

Whose fame for prayer and penitence had stood 

Above all others, and whose chiefest care 

Was still for their last summons to prepare. 

Shut in by vast old woods and savage rocks, 

They dwelt secure from earthly passion’s shocks ; 

So near the pearly gates of their blest home, 

That oft celestial messages would come | 
Through the bright portals—and at midnight hou 
When the deep, solemn bell from the moss-grown tower 
Would summon from their lowly cells to prayer, 

The pious brethren, angels met them there, 

So very near were they allied to heaven, 

So much from earth was every pure heart riven 
That their great King, a token sent of love, 
When He would call them to His courts above. 
A token reach'd by shining angel hands 

Of loving welcome to immortal lands 

A pledge of life eternal, and of peace— 

A mystic emblem of a soul’s release 

From pain and sorrow, to a clime all fair, 
Where naught is heard of woe, and naught of prayer; 

But praise, and joy, and endless bliss are won 

By alms and penitence in this life done. 

And when the time would come, that one must pass 
Through the dark door of death unto his last 

And long-desired home, in that bright land, 

A pure white rose plucked by an angel hand 

Was dropt upon his seat; and meekly there 

Recoived it, when he came to midnight prayer. 

Once, as they entered at their wonted hour, 

The pale and lovely rose, that mystic flower, } 
Lay on the seat of him—the youngest there. 
Why does he start aghast ? why that dread stare 
In eyes so mild ? Oh! can it be for him ? 

Must he pass through the portal sad and dim 
Of the dark grave! just in life’s glad bright morn ? | 


, 
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We all called him “poor Jones.” No one appeared to | 
entertain the slightest idea that it might be just as well, if | 
not better, to call him something else. As ‘‘ poor Jones” 
we knew him ; as ‘“‘poor Jones” we spoke of him; as | 
** poor Jones” he was of us and with us, a disappointed, | 
ill-to-do barrister among barristers, the only sad and geedy | 
one of us all. 

But Meredith Jones had not always been ‘‘ poor Jones,” | 
nor the kind of man upon whom other men would natu- 
rally incline to bestow a title of commiseration. A gen- | 
tleman’s son, he had married a ballet-girl How he came 
to do it was the question in that circle to the charmed cir- | 
cumference of which Jones, born ‘in the purple,” at that | 
time belonged. 

‘* We ”—Jones’s friends--were of the same “guild ’””— 
poor sons of rich fathers, left to do for ourselves. My | 
name is Henry Clarke, and I am a good fellow enough in 
my way, which is a very quiet way, and has the peculiar 
merit of not interfering with that of any one else; and a | 
better fellow than Wilfred—called ‘‘ Wilf ””—Greyson, my 
cousin, I defy any man to find. 

We both magnanimously forgave Jones when we saw the 
ballet-girl he had married. Terpsichore ! goddess of the 
dance! what a creature ! 

I remember the first time I ever saw her. 
floated in upon the stage as Undine! 


How she | 
Ooral-laden tresses | 


He is not ready: life is all too sweet 

For him, death’s silent messenger to meet 

Without a shudder; his dim, lonely cell 

Could not youth’s aspirations wholly quell ; 

Fasting and vigils have not chill'd his blood— 
Why this untimely call to meet his God! 

Why should he be taken, while the ripened saint 
Longing to go, is left, all weary, faint, 

And ready for his change to bliss on high— 

While he—oh, no! he could not, could not diet 

He glanced around, none had the token seen, 
None knew that on his seat it ere had been; 

An instant, and its pearly petals lay 

On his next neighbor’s, who, all bent and gray, 
Beheld it with a calm joy; a sweet release 

That called him to a home where all is peace; 
Reverently in his bosom placed the flower, 

And to his cell retired, to wait the appointed hour, 
Woe! woe! the convent’s bell tolls out for both, 
The aged saint, and he, the youth so loath— 

One sank all gently in the arms of death, 

The other in flerece agony resigned his breath, 

In terror, and in anguish, in despair— 

And the white rose, with ail its petals lair * 
Besprinkled o'er with blood is lying there 

On the still’d heart, to rest beneath the clod, 
While the affrighted spirit soars to God, 

Never again did holy angels bear 

The pure sweet token to the brethren there; 
Silence and sorrow settled o’er the scene; 

They passed from earth, as they had never been, 
One by one, mournfully and still— 

And naught is heard save the law, murmuring rill, 
Where once the midnight Mass swell’d on the air— 
Naught seen, but moldering ruins scattered there; 
The moonbeams glimmer through the crumbling wall— 
Decay, and death, and silence—that is all. 


A MARTYR. 


I.—‘*‘Poor 


J ONES.” 


of feathery gold, that sparkled as the light touched them, 
immense brown eyes, an earnest face, a form at once light 
and full, and, in the motion of the dance, a poetic, a 
matchless grace. 

The little ménage went on charmingly for three years. 
One morning Jones, with much exultation, informed us 


that he had a little daughter. 


‘‘As good-looking a child, though I say it,” said he, 
‘as it was ever my good fortune to behold.” 
I remember how Wilf and I talked away about that little 


| daughter, when, a couple of months after, we made up 


our minds, it being Jones’s baby, that it was our duty to 
‘call round” and see it. We fully expected it to be 
beantiful—a baby of babies, Flora, we reminded our- 
selves, was a rare creature, and Jones, we candidly ad- 
mitted, by no means bad-looking. Iam not sure that, as 
we walked along, our imagination did not draw a picture 
of that babe—a sort of cherub ‘after Raphael,’’ but alto- 
gether an improvement upon that master. 

Little anticipating what we were about to meet with—I 
remember yet some of Wilf’s nonsensicalities of talk as we 
walked—we rang at the door of the small though pretty 
house, and the servant, one Sally, a slim gir! of twenty, 
opened it after some delay. The girl was deadly pale, 
and crying bitterly. 

‘“‘Oh, I am.co glad,” sobbed she, recognizing us, “ that 
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you’ve come, Mr. Clarke and Mr. Greyson, gentlemen, for 
I can’t do nothing at all with master! He’s just like one 
crazy, he is, an’ no wonder !” 

‘Why, what ails him ?” demanded we, breathlessly. 

**Missis died this morning,” sobbed the girl ; ‘‘ quite 
sudden like, you know, an’ un’spected ; and he’s tearin’ 
his hair this minnit, he is, an’ layin’ on the study-floor all 
alone, an’ I’m afeard he’s goin’ to take his life.” 

We made but one bound up-stairs, followed by Sally, 
still crying bitterly, and wringing her hands in a helpless 
way, and we entered the study. 

I still see, at times, Jones’s face as it looked then. His 
hair, which he had a fancy for wearing in a ‘young Ger- 
many” fashion, hung disheveled about his cheeks, and 
his complexion wore a ghastly grayish hue. But what 
terrified me was the expression of his eyes—a vacant look, 
almost idiotic. 

When we opened the study-door, we saw that he lay 
prostrate upon the floor. He did not stir till, though we 
walked on tiptoe to make no noise, he heard us enter, and 
mechanically rose, sat down at a table, rested his head 
upon his clinched hands, and stared before him. Several 
minutes passed thus, during which he neither spoke nor 
moved, nor gave any token of being aware of our presence, 
No ray of reason came into his eyes; they were staring 
wide open, and utterly blank. 

We learned from Sally that, at about eleven in the 
morning, hearing 1c id cries, and recognizing her master’s 
voice, she had rushed into the apartment where Flora, 
the wife, and her infant slept, and found Jones beside her 
bed, but tearing his hair, beating his breast, and seeming 
utterly unable to reply to her questions, while he con- 
tinued to call wildly upon the dead woman, who lay there 
with one arm around her moaning infant, but white and 
cold and-still. 


CHAPTER IL 


JONES DISAPPEARS. 


Arrer his recovery from the long illness that followed 
upon the death of his wife, Wilf and I still continued to 
call upon our friend. He had shut himself up, and did 
not attend to his professional duties. He appeared to 
have lost all ambition, though he had worked very assid- 
uously during the transient period of his wedded life, 

I began to suspect after a time that we were not always 
welcome, but I continued, though Wilf did not, to call 
whenever I could find time to do so, Wilf took offense at 
the first coldness, I did not; I hada motive—I pitied 
little Catherine, or, as her father oddly enough insisted 
upon calling her, ‘little Kit.” 

The babe grew fast. A premature oldness came into her 
face. And what large, deep eyes the child had! She 
would look up at me, look long and earnestly, and then 
stretch her tiny waxen hands for my watch-chain and eye- 
glass, which she would grasp and begin ‘ cooing,” but 
quietly, as if afraid to utter a sound. She never really 
did her rightful share of either laughing or cooing. 

Wilf, when I urged him to “‘look in” upon Jones, re- 
plied that he did not like the way things looked. 

‘*I’m afraid Jones is a mere weak fellow—a ‘fraud,’ ” 
said he to me, one day. ‘‘ Why don't the man work ? 
Hasn’t he a daughter ?” 

**Yes; but he is dreadfully cast down. You cannot 
expect him to be himself at once,” said I, rerroachfully. 

‘‘But why did he marry, if he meant only to live for 
himself? I think he drinks,” added Wilf, who has an ap- 
palling way of uttering what he believes. 

I scorned the thought; but after that, watched with a 
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weight in my heart over Kit. What, if Jones drank, was 
to become of her? I ‘feared with a great fear.” 

It did not lessen when I had proof too convincing that 
Wilf’s surmise had grounds. 

It is useless to follow Jones's downward career, or 
depict the cruel indifference he began to evince as to his 
child, 

T interfered. It did no good. 

Promises were made, and broken as soon as I was out of 
sight. Jones grew paler and paler, more and more de- 
jected, seedier and seedier, and I daily saw all chance of 
an education and future position for Flora’s child grow less 
and less, 

At last, one night, without apprising me of his plans, 
Jones, taking with him his daughter and the Still faithful 
Sally, who, ever since the mother’s death, had been the 
child’s attendant, left his lodgings, and disappeared, [ 
failed to track him. 


CHAPTER III. 


A HEROINE, 


Years passed by. I very, very often thought of Kitty, 
trace of whom I had never discovered; and many the 
dark-eyed, golden-tressed girl I have started at meeting, 
hoping it might be my lost darling, Kitty’s face never 
came ! 

Sometimes, while 1 sat lost in thought in my office, as 
was my habit of an evening, an old woman—a worthy 
soul, who swept and dusted my office—would look in, 
seeing me solitary—I had what she called ‘lonesome 
ways”’—and venture, with many apologies, to sit down. 
She would talk of the ‘‘ manners and customs ”—strange, 
indeed !—of that portion of the city’s inhabitants among 
whom she lived—they call it living! Sbe dwelt in a ten- 
ement house ! 

If I bestowed upon her any Jargesse—any one might 
have supposed my donations to be worthy that name who 
had heard Mrs, Mixson’s thanks—she would divide my 
gift into two portions, and tell me that one was for ‘‘a 
girl that there wasn’t two of—no sir, no where !” 

Then she would relate how this wonderful girl, an or- 
phan, acted in the pantomimes of the Bowery Theatre ; 
would tell me what astounding leaps she made ; what risks 
she ran ; how long she hung suspended in midair in fairy 
cars; what an actress she was; what a good, “smart” 
girl ; how great her devotion to a little boy, the child of a 
widowed mother, who played imps and sprites — Mrs. 
Mixson called it “‘ gimps and frights ”—in the ballet. But 
she never by any chance mentioned the girl’s name, and 
I, Creamily listening, never asked it. 

While she chatted thus one evening, the fire-alarm sud- 
denly sounded. Mrs. Mixson listened a moment, then 
sprang to her feet. 

“‘That’s my street, Mr. Clarke, sir! 
children, if it’s that house !” 

In two minutes more we were both racing—nature never 
intended Mrs. Mixson for that exercise—in the direction 
indicated by the bell. 

As my companion had feared, tho spot where the fire 
was raging was a tenement-house of the most miserable 
description. The flames, as is always the case in such 
buildings, had spread quickly and fiercely. It seemed 
that every room in the rickety old dwelling must be con- 
sumed. But, thanks to the energy and dexterity of the 
firemen already at work, not one of the inmates of the 
ignoble abod<, the crowd said, remained within, 

But Mrs. Mixson, who till then had been out of breath 
with running, suddenly exclaimed, in a voice of agony— 


God help those 
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KIT: A MARTYR.—‘‘ SHE FOUND JONES BEHIND HER BED, BUT TEARING HIS 
BREAST, AND SEEMING UTTERLY UNABLE TO REPLY TO HER QUESTIONS.”’ 


just at that moment the dead body. of a woman who had 
died of fever, about half an hour before the fire broke out, 
was borne from the building in a fireman’s arms : 

‘Where are the Bowery Theatre children? Where's 
Margaret Phelphs’s boy ? Where's the circus girl ?” 

A thrill of horror ran through the crowd. I gathered 
that the boy was a lad of four, the child of the widow 
Margaret Phelphs, who had died of fever that night. The 
girl was Mrs. Mixson’s favorite, KitJones. Howl thrilled 
at the name ! 

It appeared that the girl had taken—so said a woman's 
voice in the crowd—the dead woman’s boy to her room to 
sleep, and to keep him “from crying himself to death” 
over the body. The room was in the fourth story. 

What was to be done? Beneath, all was ablaze. 
crowd looked up. 
desperation that comes from an impossibility to give relief. 
‘Then there was an awful hush. 


The 


Suddenly some one said : 
“Look! look !— there!—up there! —on the fire- 
escape !” 


We all looked up. I can never forget the sight. 
Flying across the fire-escape—it was swung over to the 
roof of the next building above a gulf of flame—and bear- 


ing in her strong young arms a boy of tender years, her | 


golden hair unbound and streaming—a banner of light— 
behind her was “Kit,” Kit Jones—my little Kit! The 
flames lit up the same exquisite face, almost unchanged 
since childhood, but beautiful now with a seraph’s beauty. 

She flew on and did not totter. 
passed, and did not fall. 
cerning her bore her up. 


The angels that had charge con- 


It was not long ere she was in the midst of us, safe and | 


quite unhurt. 


She was not faint or giddy, but laughed, and showed her | 


pretty pearly teeth when the crowd of rongh men and 
women passed around her, and caught her small hands in 
their coarse palms and blessed her. 

But seven years in a circus and a tenement-house—Kitty 
was fourteen now—had not failed to do some work, and 


There ran through it that feeling of | 


She appeared, she | 


MARTYR. 


had made her speech like that of those among 
whom she lived. I could have wrung my 
hands when, grasping the little boy she had 
saved by the shoulder, she exclaimed : 

“‘Georgie’s all right! Stand up, old chap, 
and let us see if you’re singed !” 

But how ashamed I am, now that all has 
been that was to come, to remember that the 
heroic girl was ever for a moment less to me 
than what she was—grand and glorious ! 

I told Kit my name. I took her home with 
me, for she remembered, and was glad to accom- 
pany me. But Georgie she refused to part 
with. She had promised his mother, she said, 
to take care of him, and he must “come, too.” 
In poverty and peril, in the jaws of death, Kitty 
had loved the boy with a love that was true. 

Goody Gibbons, as Wilf called my landlady 
—a large-hearted woman with small means— 
cried heartily over the children when arrang- 
ing their ‘‘ sleeping-rooms,” as she was pleased 
to call them, and said Kit was ‘‘a darling.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Next day Kit told me her story. She told 
me how Sarah Carrigan, her former nurse, 
being killed by a street-car—this was after 
Meredith Jones had died of delirium tremens in 
|a miserable hovel outside of the city proper —she had 
| begged her bread in the streets till Margaret Phelphs, 
| Georgies’s mother—called Miss Florine Legeure on tho 
| play-bills—had taken her by the hand in the street one 
| day, and led her to a circus, where she was at that time 
acting. 

**She said I had pretty hair, and that my eyes would 
light up well,” added Kitty. 

When the actress had left the circus, where she only 
appeared to sing comic songs and act trifling parts, she had 
taken Kitty with her, and both had ‘‘engaged” at the 
Bowery, where Georgie also held a post of honor suited to 
a veteran of four years of age. - Kitty informed me that 
she was *‘ great on leaps and bounds.” On the play-bills 
she figured gs the ‘* wonderful Miss Angela Marsh.” 

It was charming to have Kitty confide in me; but I 
soon found that I had got myself into trouble, 

In the first 
place, Kitty 
| would not give 
|up Georgie. I 
|did not wish 
| that she should, 
| itis true, having 
made up my 
mind, though a 
bachelor, to be 
a father to the 
|two children; 
| but worse re- 
' mained behind 
—Kitty would 
not give up the 
| theatre. I think 
that the very 
danger drew her 

there—the peril- 
|ous leaps, the 
|ehance’ for 
courage. 
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The boy—Georgie—loved Kitty devotedly, and when 
she was weary would say—speaking plainly as children 
about theatres usually do : 

“Pll carry you up-stairs, Fairy Queen, if you will let | 
me.” 

I used to call the boy Kitty’s ‘‘small slave.” 

To visit the theatre became now my only interest. I 
was strangely restless when Kitty was away from me, 
why, I knew not then. 

Goody Gibbons advised me to call Kit and George my 
brother and sister. I did so, 
fiction. But Wilf declared that he recognized Kit imme- 
diately, and remarked that I was a conceited fellow to en- 
deavor to pass off se pretty a girl as my sister. 

** It’s a fib on the very face of it,” quoth Wilf. 

But I must not linger over those sweet if troubled days. 
There were two little years of this, And Kit—what a 
celestial face she had !—came to be sixteen, Ary Schef- 
fer’s ‘‘Mignon Aspiring to Heaven” has her face; but 
Kitty’s, with the golden hair about it, seemed to me more 
angelic still 

If you should see me now, at thirty, with great white 
patches among my hair, and deep wrinkles across my 
forehead, you would not think I would make, as Kitty 
used gravely to assure me I would—this as an inducement 
to give up the profession of the law, and take to the stage 
—‘**a most beautiful brigand.” 

Tke white patches all came in one night. I have taken 
up my pen three times to tell you, my reader, of thai 
night, and three times I have laid it down. 

Kitty was in high spirits. She was to play the Fairy 
Queen in the pantomime ; for, though she was tall, her 
beauty caused her to be frequently chosen for parts de- 
manding, above all things, that qualification. 

Georgie was to show his wondrous ways—this delighted 
the boy, who had caught something of Kit’s courage from 
her—in the bluest kind of ether, his place being the front 
of the fairy-vut. 

Everything went smoothly till the jinale, 
tion scene. 

Then—and there Kit was in her glory, rising like a 


the transforma- 


young goddess in the midst of myriad many-colored lights | 


—then I trembled. 

It was frightful to me to see the fairy-car rise to such a 
height, though Kitty looked a lovely phantasm. 

*“*They have found the ‘Lost Pleiad,’ I see,” 
ber hearing a looker-on say, behind me. 

The machinery, wonderfully well-made, worked to per- 
fection. 

All would have been well, had not the boy in his de- 
light—it was the first time he had risen so high—suddenly 
raised his hand to wave it. As he did so, he lost his 
balance. 

I remember a fall—the boy ; he died instantly—then a 


I remem- 


second fall. Kitty, forgetting danger, had leaned forward | 


to grasp and save him. 

She fell down, down! Her skirts caught up some will- 
o’-wisp of flame that had been far enough away from 
where the car had hung befora being thrown forward, and, 
in an instant, she was all ablaze, Falling thus, her stream- 
ing hair glittering all about her, she seemed a living 
meteor. Beautiful ! terrible! God had bidden his angels 
call her back, and taken their saving hands away. It was 
a maddening sight for poor human eyes to see ! 

They say I leaped upon the stage. 
I remember the green-room, with the writhing form of 
Kitty, and the shattered body of the dead boy on the floor 
beside her. Her exquisite face had escaped the flame. 
They say I sobbed, and cried out I was so glad of that! 


Strangers believed in the | 


I do not remember it. | 


The flames had been soon extinguished ; but not till they 
had done deathwork. Kitty said to me—she lingered al! 
through the next day—holding my hands, over which fell 
| & great mass of the partially flame-withered golden hair: 
“IT ought to be glad, Harry, and 1 am, to have got 
away from that bad street, and to have lived this last two 
| years, IfI had died in that horrible house, I should not 
| have been peaceful here”—at this Kitty laid one black- 
| ened, blistered, quivering hand upon“her heart—“ for, 
| Harry, God did not seem to come there.” 
Kitty died that night. She asked me, gaspingly, the 
last thing, if I thought she would go to heaven. Reader, 
| do you not think she will ? 
* * * * * * * 
But I have not written Kitty’s history only to tell of her 
| heroism and my suffering. I would say: Remember that, 
like me, you may find by chance—though it is better to 
find by seeking—-some waif cast out by a parent’s vice, or 
by implecable poverty, from the purer and better life that 
was a birthright, and, more fortunate then I, succeed in 
giving to such a one a bright life here below. Would it 
not be something to enable a heroic heart like Kitty’s to 
live out the sweet life here ? 
The story of Kitty’s courage and her death is told. So 
is the history of my heart-life. That book is sealed. 


STRASBURG. 
By Freperic DANIEL. 


Tue overthrow of the Emperor Napoleon III. on the 
battlefield of Sedan at once wrought some very serious 
results on the European continent. The Republic pro- 
claimed in Paris, Germany proclaimed in Strasburg, 
Italy proclaimed in Rome! These proclamations entailed 
tremendous changes in the condition of the three old 
cities. Paris lost the glitter of an imperial court, and 
speedily dropped into such a humdrum, prosaic life as to 
have now grown quite dull and stupid, according to the 
confession of its own citizens, with its sparkling salons and 
society snuffed out, and with the various attractions of its 
women, 60 long renowned for charm of wit and manners, 
in decadence; frozen out; ay, nipped in the bud by 
Gambetta’s “new layers.” Strasburg, through circum- 
stances over which it had no control, and much against its 
will, was forced to swap the third French Republic, with 
all its blessings and liberties, for the ironclad Empire of 
Kaiser Bismarck, and made to take on a fresh coat of 
| German-silver. Rome lost its Pope for a petty King, and 
with the change a good deal of its standing and consider- 
ation in the world, and was forthwith set to house-cleaning 
| and modernizing from an Italian standpoint. Fancy what 
an upsetting of things in general there must have been in 
the details of living in these three cities, thus compelled 
to adjust themselves at twenty-four hours’ notice to quite 
| a reversed order of circumstances. In each it was a revo- 
lntion with all the appertaining tragical and comical 
phases. 

Strasburg justly claims a place among the famous cities 
of Europe. Its historical record up to the Franco-German 
War of 1870 was an exalted one, and since that war its 
name has been more than ever conspicuous in European 
politics, To-day it is the apple of discord between France 
and Germany. In the past there was much fighting over 
this apple, and the likelihood is that the future will sce 
more fighting over it. 

Meanwhile Strasburg is undergoing a compulsory pro- 
cess of Germanization ; a process, however, that has made 
little headway during the last eleven years. The outet 
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- chauge is growing perceptible, and it is only reasonable to 


suppose that the inner change will be ultimately effected 
by habit, which is a second nature for cities.as for indi- 
viduals, 

As the capital of Alsace, Strasburg is the seat of the 
yovernor of the Provinces, and is at present the head- 
quarters of the Fifteenth Corps of the German army. At 
the last census its population was 100,000, over one-half 
retarned as Roman Catholics, and the remainder of the 
Lutheran persuasion ; it is the see of a Catholic bishop. 
It is situated on the very diminutive stream known as the 


(ll, and is about two miles from the Rhiae, with which it | 


is connected by a small and a large canal. 
of communication between Germany, France and Switzer- 
land, it has long enjoyed extensive commercial relations ; 
recently it has also become a manufacturing place of some 
importance, the chief industries being beer-brewing, 
engive-building and tanning. The town, ever since its 
foundation, dating back to antiquity, has been possessed 
with the high privileges of a municipality. It was 
founded by the Romans, and called by them Argentora- 
tum, and in the Middle Ages became one of the most 


prosperous and powerful of the free cities of the Holy | 


German Empire. On the occasion of Imperial processions 
the citizens enjoyed the proud distinction of having their 
banner borne second only to the Imperial eagle. Their 
love of independence and skill in the arts of war enabled 
them successfully to maintain their position, in spite of 
the frequent attacks of the bishops and the nobility of the 
country. From the year 1482 until the French oceupa- 
tion, the town, indeed, was virtually a republic in itself, 
supremely governed by its own elected officers ; its repub- 


lican autonomy was genuine, and at even this late day the | 


citizens look back to it with considerable pride. History, 
indeed, makes the bright record for their native city ‘thut 
it played no insignificant part among free and independent 
states ; it carried on relations with great sovereigns, had 
foreign ministers and agents accredited to its government, 
and was counted for something in the balance of European 
politics, These advantages were as substantially bene- 
ficial as glorious and hence the present descendants of 
the sturdy old burghers who laid the foundation of the 
city’s fame are imbued with a local pride and attachment 
rare to behold. On the 30th September, 1681, in a time 
of peace, Louis XIV., who had already conquered the rest 
of Alsace during the Thirty Years’ War, seized Strasburg, 
and France was confirmed in its possession by the peace 
of Ryswyck, in 1697. By the treaty of peace, signed at 
Frankfort on the 10th May, 1871, the city (together with 
Alsace-Lorraine) was incorporated in the present German 
Empire flourishing under Prince Bismarck. Its tenure by 
France, therefore, lasted about 190 years. 

For the “ stealing” of Strasburg, Louis XIV., the mag- 
nificent old Bourbon, is about as heartily hated by Ger- 
mans as Napoleon I. is for having occupied Berlin, 
crumpled up Prussia at Jena, and generally ravaged the 
Fatherland. 

During the recent war of 1870, when, after the capitu- 
lation at Sedan, it was made manifest that France could 
not offer any further effectual resistance to Moltke’s 
legions, Bismarck was asked the question, ‘‘ Who are you 
going to continue the war against now ?” he replied, 
‘Louis XIV.!” Even the ashes of the dead monarch 
could say, ‘ L’ état, c’est moi!” (I am the State), as the 
struggle was thus avowedly continued against his ghost, 
hovering over the monument dedicated to ‘ All the Glories 
of France,” at Versailles. Volumes upon volumes have 
been written by learned and able Germans, with a view 
of holding up France to the scorn and abomination of 


As a medium | 


mankind for her usurpation and extended tenure of Stras- 
burg; Bourbons and Napoleons have been made the 
targets of Teutonic hate and abuse on account of the 
tenacity with which they held on to that valuable bit of 
spoils as long as they could. It was, in fact, a bold piece 
of strategy on the part of Louis XIV., and his generals 
certainly did devastate most barbarously the Palatinate, 
in execution of his conquering policy. The Germans have 
good memories, and they certainly did recollect most 
vividly tha deeds done in the Palatinate, and round about 
Berlin, during their military operations in 1870-71. 

Many of the cherished medieval privileges and customs 
were left to the citizens, who soon became reconciled 
with the rule of their conqueror, and the town enjoyed a 
century of rest, until the outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion, in 1789. Then there wera troubled times and bloody 


| scenes when the guillotine was planted on its principal 


squares, 

Strasburg caught the revolutionary fever all the more 
readily, as it had previously indylged in republicanism on 
a small scale on its own account. The citizens joined in 
the wars and political discussions of that epoch with the 
greatest enthusiasm, equaling in zal, though not in 
wantonness, the Parisians, Lyoness and Marseillese. Cer- 
tainly the chief good of the revolution in Alsace was the 
fusion of the native element with the imported French 
population. Under Louis XLV. the fusion had been only 
effected in the higher classes of society ; in the rest of the 
population there prevailed a certain amount of antagon- 
ism. From the mingling process of the revolution and 
the ordeal of strife and battles, there arose quite a new 
people, almost wholly French in ideas and sentiments. 
Their Frenchification was a remarkably rapid process 
through the shedding of Alsatian and French blood under 
the same tricolor flag ; the peasants especially were in this 
way transformed ; they who had been less easily reached 
by the Gallic influences brought to bear under the Bour- 
bons in the towns. A thorough social change was effected 
within the walls of Strasburg. It was even a novelty for 
its citizens to behold a State founded upon the rights of 
Man and of the Citizen, as their republican constitution, 
dating from 1482, was a small affair beside the magnifi- 
cently large ideas put in practice by the ’89 Revolutionists. 

As soon as the news of the terrible uprising of the 
people at Paris reached Strasburg—after a lapse of six 
days, as the news was brought by the old-fashioned stage- 
coach —the citizens went wild with joy, and at once took 
steps to pull down the dominaht order of things in their 
midst. ‘The first day’s excesses were so great that a com- 
mittee of wealthy citizens asked General de Rochambeau, 
who was then the superior military authority in the prov- 
inces, permission to arm themselves into patrols for the 
preservation of order. The general, our own hero and 
the comrade-in-arms of Lafayette at Yorktown, declined 
the demand, considering it an act of defiance toward the 
troops under his command. Thereupon they agreed to 
organize a city guard to act against all disorderly persons 
in conjunction with the troops, and it was owing to this 
circumstance that Strasburg had the honor of taking the 
initiative in the creation of the National Guard, which was 
thereafter to remain one of the institutions of France. The 
excitement, however, increasing, many of the troops of 
the line were prevailed upon to fraternize with the people, 
and the consequent consumption of beer and wine became 
such a dangerous element in the situation that the military 
authorities had to order the shutting up of all the brew- 
eries and wine-shops within the corporate limits. General 
Rochambean absolutely refused any further to interfere 
with arms to uphold the old order of royal institutions. 
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He was not deceived in regard to the character of the 
revolution being enacted under his eyes; he was per- 
fectly aware that it aimed to strike down a reigning caste, 
thoroughly corrupt and odious to the citizens, and, per- 
sonally, he had no interest in defending a justly hated 
oligarchy. Thus he, who had aided to establish liberty | 
in the New World, could do no less than allow events to 
take their own course in his native land according to the | 


will of the people, who proclaimed a; their motto tho | ° 


formula launched by the Parisians—‘‘ Liberty or death !” | 


Jacobin clubs throughout the town were speedily organ- | 
ized. It was an engineer officer, by birth a peasant, who, | 
during his enthusiastic attendance in these clubs, was in- | 
spired to write the war-song of the Revolution, namely, 
the famous “ Marseilles Hymn,” that is now known and 
sung throughout the globe. Rouget de Lisle was the 
name of this officer, and this hymn was first printed 
under the following title, ‘‘ War-Song for the Army of the | 
Rhine. Strasburg. Dannbach, printer, 4 pages, with | 
music.” The date of its composition is not precisely | 
known, but that which is considered most probable is 
April 30th, 1792, as war was declared at the end of that 
month to all the Kings of Europe. 

A very rare old document is owned by a collector of 


‘that day), only more lively and wide-awake, 
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manuscripts at Strasburg, which shows how the Hymn was 
put forth ; it is a letter from Louise Dietrich, the sister of 
the Mayor, to her brother : 


“Dear Brotner:—I must teli you that during the past few 
days I have been exclusively occupied in copying and trauscrib- 
ing music, an occupation that amuses me and distracts my atten- 
tion a good deal, especially now, when everybody is only talking 
and discussing politics under every conceivable form. As you 
know, we have to entertain a great deal, and that something must 
always be found, either to vary the conversation or to treat of 
matters most pleasing; my husband has had the idea of having 
composed a song forthe times. Captain Rouget de Lisle, a very 
amiable poet and composer, bas rapidly composed the music for 
our war-song. My husband, who is a good tenor, has sung the 
piece, which is very thrilling, and possessed of a certain original - 
ity. Itis an improved Gliick (the fashionable opera-composer of 
But on my side I 
have brought into play my talent of orchestration; I have ar 
ranged the divisions for piano and other instruments. I have, 


| therefore, to work considerably. The piece has been played at 
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our house, to the great satisfaction of the company. 


I send you a 
copy of the music. The crack players about you have only to 
decipher it, and you will he charmed to hear it, 

Signed: “Your sister. 


“* May, 1792.” * Lou1ss DIETRICH.” 


The Hymn, which is a masterpiece of its kind, was the 
production of Rouget ; but he got his inspiration from the 
clubs, and, indeed, from the whole of uproarious France, 
and especially from uproarious Strasburg. The very lan- 
guage of the Hymn is only the expression of an entire 
people’s en- 
thusiasm ; the 
images, the 
shontings, 
the rapid 
movements, 
are all taken 
from the fa- 
miliar every- 
day doings 
of the insur- 
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Strasburg—Kleber and Kellermann. The latter, in the 
early days of the Revolution, was appointed Commander- 
in-chief of the Army of the Moselle, and won the first 
victory in the war against Kings, at Valmy. He had then 
already reached a ripe age, after distinguishing himself as 
an army officer in the Seven Years’ War, under Louis XV. 
With his whole heart he joined in the movement for the 
regeneration of France, and was a true patriot in the full 
acceptation of the term; his revolutionary sentiments, 
openly proclaimed, rendered him extremely popular as 
soon as he 
returned to 
his native 
city toward 
the end of 
1791. No 
poleon con- 
stantly held 
him in the 
highest esti- 
mation on 


rectionists at account of 
the moment his many up- 
of his jotting right quali- 
them down. ties and his 
The “ Mar- great mili- 
seillaise” was tary talent. 
not known as Kleber was 
soon as com- no less es- 
posed ; seve- teemed by 
ral months that ambiti- 
passed before ousEmperor, 
it was heard and was, even 
at hore it | more than 
where it Ke llermann, 
should have a hero in the 
firsts been eyes of the 
given to the P} Strasburgers. 
public, and fA Wi Ni 

nr after it p eat iN WA\ ea left 
had been P i ay iS ' Egypt, in or- 
adopted and der to return 
sung popu- Ni iii MW: sii to France, 
larly at Mar- VN PVN he left the 


seilles (hence 
the title) did 
it extend 
over France. 
It was only 
on the 4th 
September, 
1792, that a 
Strasburg 
gazette pub- 
lished the 
words, with 
the following 
comment : 
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** Although the ardor of Frenchmen marching forth to the de- 
fense of our frontiers has no need of a stimulus, patriotic authors 
have imagined that nothing is more calculated to maintain such a 
disposition than war-like songs. Among many pieces that have 
been put forth for this purpose, the following appears to us de- 
serving of special mention.” 


Works of genius are always at first modestly received. 
Milton had hard work to palm off ‘‘ Paradise Lost” on bis 
publishers for five pounds sterling, cash. 

Two of Napoleon I.’s best generals were natives of 


French army 
then occupy- 
ing that 
country un- 
der the com- 
mand of Kle- 
ber, having 
selected him 
as the most 
competent of 
all his offi- 
cers. He won 
some battles 
against the 
Egyptian 
troops, but was at length assassinated by a fanatical 
Arab on the same day that Napoleon won the battle of 
Marengo on the plains of North Italy. It was a remark- 
able coincidence that he was poniarded at the same 
hour that Dessaix, his former comrade in arms on the 
Rhine, fell mortally wounded by an Austrian cannon-ball 
on that battle-field. Dessaix, also, had been reared at 
Strasburg, and was Napoleon’s right-hand man at Marengo. 
That battle had been virtually won by the Austrians in 
the early part of the day, when Dessaix arrived with 
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reinforcements to turn the tide. Having inquired of Na- 
poleon the hour, the reply was, ‘‘ Tiree o’clock.” 

“Then,” said Dessaix, ‘we have time to fight another 
battle and win it!” 


| 


| 
| 


He at once brought his soldiers into action, and com- | 


pletely defeated the triumphing enemy. 
really the foundation of Napoleon’s subsequent usurpation 
in France. 


The French Revolution was very favorable to the devel- | 


opment of education in Alsace. At its beginning there 
were few schools in the province. Strasburg possessed 
two universities—one Catholic and the other Protestant. 
The origin of the latter dated back to the time of the 
Reformation ; by the treaty of capitulation with Louis XIV. 
it was maintained in all its integrity, and in the privileges 
it had enjoyed during the previous years, Before the 
tevolution, intellectual progress had been very active and 
brilliant in the town. Many students flocked around the 


Marengo was | 


The Jacobin pamphlets printed at Strasburg were 
saturated with what the Revolutionists considered 
manly, proud language.” ‘Lot us be neither Romans, 
nor Athenians, nor Spartans—let us be Frenchmen, that 
posterity may forget them in order to speak only of us,” 
said a pamphleteer, who may have been one of the pro- 
genitors of Guiteau. 

After a century of communion with France, at the be- 
g of the Revolution, Alsace still bore very strongly 

Language, manners and customs 


ii) a 


ginnin 
the Germanic impress. 


| were unmistakably Teutonic, the inhabitants remaining 


chairs filled by distinguished professors; foreigners con- | 


sidered it a high honor to follow their lectures, especially 
the Swedes and Russians. 
arships to be won there by pupils of Russian nationality. 
Both education and trade were thus liberaliy supported by 
such temporary immigrants. In spite of the difficulties of 
communication and travel incident to that event, the Uni- 


versities of Strasburg secured quite a cosmopolitan char- | 


acter. Goethe, Herder, Metternich and other eminent 
Germans were among the number of their students. From 
time immemorial the town had been a great book ex- 
change, or mart. The bookstores sentinto France German 
books, and into Germany French books. The latter traflic 
was by far the larger at the end of the eighteenth century, 
when French was the language of literature, science and 


society. The Revolution, of course, put a stop to the | 


business, and the publishing-houses would have had 
nothing to do if the clubs had not furnished material 
through their numerous books and pamphlets of a politi- 
cal nature exclusively. Nothing but what was favorable to 


the Revolution was allowed to be printed at Strasburg; | 


the party of the reactionists had to have all their matter 
printed on the opposite side of the Rhine and then smug- 
gled back into the town for the purpose of reconverting the 
citizens to royalty. Some of this reactionist matter was 


very curious; in one widely circulated document there | 


was disseminated the following ‘‘ Credo,” ‘‘ Prayer,” and 
* Ave”: 


Credo.-—“ T believe in Louis XVI., King of France and Navarre, 
who was all-powerful and alone governed the French, and in his 
son, the Dauphin, his true successor, who was conceived of Marie 
Antoinette, daughter of the gieat Maria Theresa; I believe’ that 
our unfortunate King suffered much during three years under 
Lafayette, and under his tyrants, the deputies and thieves of the 
Left; that he was imprisoned, insulted and put to death, and was 
buried politically; that the 20th June he escaped from Prison, that 
he left for Varenne, and that he was retaken on the third day, 
carried back to Paris by his executioners and thrust into prison, 
where he is at present moaning, whence he will be delivered, and 
will come to judge the good and the bad. I believe in the ancient 
form of government, the ancient Roman Catholic Church, the com- 
munion of all honest people, the remission of many misdeeds, the 
cesurrection of order and of d@stable welfare. Amen” 

Prayer.—* Our King, who art in prison, hallowed be your name, 
your kingdom come, your will be done at l'aris and in the prov- 
iaces, Give us our daily bread and prosperity stolen by the 


you, as we wonld forgive all malefactors, if we could; lead us no 
more into the temptation of being free, but deliver us from the 
National Assembly, that is to say, from evil. Amen.” 

Ave.—“I salute you, Marie Antoinette, full of courage. You are 
unfortunate among all women, and unfortunate is the offspring of 
your womb, the Dauphin. Great Marie Antoinette, pray for us, for 
ty remain now and ever our 


father. Amen.” 


Russia even instituted schol- | 


faithful to their traditions ; and just as the Catholics would 
not mix with the Protestants, so Alsatians and French re- 
mained apart. In Strasburg the elder university remained 
Protestant and German, while the Catholic university, re- 
established by Louis X1V., represented the new or French 
nationality. Before the reunion, the official religion was 
Protestant ; Catholicism only recovered its ground after 
1681. The onstinate German bent of the Strasburgers, 
in 1789, was the first thing that the Revolutionary leaders 
sent from Paris set to work to remove. In a speech to 
them, the terrible Saint-Just said: ‘‘The principal cause 
of the successes obtained by the reactionists is the inveter- 


| ate antipathy which the people of Alsace bear against the 


French, and their excessive tendency toward Germanism. 
The title of Frenchman, or ‘ Welch’ (a favorite term of 
Voltaire, which he cribbed from the Germaus), was only 
of late a species of insult, while the title of German was 
hailed with every demonstration of friendship. But time, 
reason, experience, the progress of enlightenment, more 
direct intercourse with the interior of the Republic, will 
doubtless destroy all these prejudices, contrary to a direct 
association with it. Let us all be Frenchmen, of one 
great, illustrious, common country !” 

It is only fair to say that the Strasburgers and the 
Alsatians in general seem to have accepted the doctrine as 
chalked out by the Revolutionist: for, at the close of the 
century dating from that stormy era, they exhibited them- 
selves as warmly attached to, and largely identified with, 
France. In the war of 1870-71, they did all they could 
to uphold their connection with their adopted mother- 
land; the demonstration of this fact was so clear that not 
the slightest doubt is, or can be, raised about it. 

Ever regarded as a place of the utmost strategical im- 
portance, Strasburg was dubbed by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian IL. the bulwark of the ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire,” and 
highly commended for its old German honesty and 
bravery. -Its artillery bore a high renown during the 
Middle Ages. The fortifications were built by Vauban, 
and subsequently much strengthened by the French, who 
constituted it their third great arsenal. 

The siege of Strasburg in 1870 was one of the memor- 
able events of the war. Two days after the battle of 
Worth, where MacMuhon was so thoroughly defeated on 
the 6th of August, a brigade of Baden troops appeared 
before the walls of the fortress, and, on the 9th of August, 
General Beyer demanded its capitulation. This was, of 
course, declined by General Urich, the gallant French 
general in command, as the garrison was composed of 
17,000 men, and had ample provisions and munitions for 
asiege. General Urich was a native Strasburger, a man 


i ili pacity ; fighting on his 
deputies, forgive us the cowardice of which we are guilty toward | of firm will and fine military capacity ; Og 8 


own heath, he immediately began a most heroic defense, 
and kept it up as long as it was in his power to do so. He 
is justly regarded by France as one of her heroes ; indeed, 
it is scarcely too much to say that he is the only French 
general that acted creditably during the whole of the dis- 


astrous campaign. 
On the 11th of August the fortress was entirely sur- 
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rounded by the Baden troops, and on the 13th the siege 
began. The panic in the town was great, as the citizens 
had heard of the defeat at Worth, and saw in what a state 
of helpless isolation they were placed ; it was their first 
presentiment of reabsorption by the Fatherland. General 
Urich, in a proclamation, assured them that the walls were 
armed with 400 cannon, the garrison was ample for de- 
fense, and closed, as the Germans say, with the character- 
istically French phrase, ‘‘Strasburg will defend itself so 
long as it has a single soldier and a single cracker left!” 
On the 14th of August Lieutenant-General Von Werder 
took command of the besieging corps and established his 
headquarters in Mundolsheim—a little hamlet about two 
miles distant. General Werder was one of the Prussian 
generals who displayed skill and energy throughout the 
war, and came out of it with quitea name. He was not 
adverse to having his besieging operations duly chroni- 
cled, and accordingly was very gracious in according per- 
mits and passes to the crowd of foreign war-correspond- 
ents who forthwith flocked to the vicinity. Some of these 
correspondents had been drawn Rhineward after witness- 
ing the exploits of Worth, while others pushed on toward 
Metz. The battlefield and hills around the once peaceful, 
but then bloodstained, little hamlet of Worth, furnished 
for several days material for letter-writing. The miller of 
Worth, who was then the only remaining inhabitant loft 
over there, was very loquacious, and volunteered his know- 
ledge of the topography in a most convenient way for the 
numerous letter-writers to the newspapers. He ground 
some odd ears of corn in his mill, and thus kept them from 
starving. What asad miller he was as he walked around 
that hamlet and surveyed the desolation wrought at every 
step by two mighty hosts in battle! There to be inspected 
was the trampled slope, with its cannon-plowed furrows, 
and here were the lopped trees, the blackened and crum- 
bled chapel, where every inch had been contested against 
the advancing foe ; there the level on which the dashing 

‘uirassiers, the pride of the French army, had dashed 
against a wall of needle-guns, only to be mowed down like 
8) much grass; there the dead and dying ; the gravedig- 
gers at work burying corpses ; there the dismounted gun- 
carriages, battered helmets, broken guns, and, in a word, 
all the bloody wreck, rags and tatters of a first-class field. 
There had to be a good deal of writing done over it by way 
of photographing the scenes for the distant public ; and, 
by-the-way, never were the battles of any previous war so 
generally and minutely written up. But the progress of 
the military events soon required the presence of the cor- 
respondents in other parts. Those that attended upon 
General von Werder were well received by him and given 
every facility to witness the operations, as, indeed, they 
were by all the German generals, from Moltke down to the 
lowest corporal throughout the war. From the first day 
after the ball was opened the German leaders saw which 
way the wind was going to blow, and they immediately 
decided that they could not get too much publicity. The 
Fatherland was rising from the grave, and the momentous 
occurrence could not too clearly be made known to all the 
world. The formula of renewable weekly passes given for 
the siege was as follows : 


“ Pass.—Tho bearer of this, Mr. —, has permission to pass 
to and fro within the lines of the Besieging Corps before Stras- 
burg from to-day on during eight days, Headquarters, Mundol- 
sheim, August 18th, 1870. By command. (Signed) Baron Von 
Pruennerk, Acting Adjutant. [Seal.] I. I. Armey—General V. 
Werder.” 


The besieging corps gradually put up strong breast- 
works opposite the fortified walls, and began a vigorous 
bombardment of the town on the 18th of August ; trom 


that date until the capitulation the fire was incessant, and 
caused the loss of many lives of the citizens, and the de- 
struction of many of their dwellings. Owing to its 
smaller area, Strasburg suffered far more than Paris did 
from bombardment. The besieged lived for two months 
in constant fear of the final storming of the place, and of 
the bloody work which the storming columns would be 
sure to perform, as it was thought. The German artillery 
was magnificently haadled, and witha deadly aim. During 
the last three weeks of the siege 6,000 shells were daily 
poured upon the city, and in all no less than 193,722 pro- 
jectiles of various kiads. The French garrison made re- 
peated sorties, but were every time driven back with severe 
losses in men and field-guns. As the fire grew hotter 
General Urich turned his guns on the German town of 
Kehl, on the opposite bank of the Rhine, and nearly de- 
stroyed it. General Werder protested against this act as 
being unworthy of a civilized nation, Kehl being entirely 
unfortified ; but tho French left his protest unrecognized, 
and they were justified in their course, because the German 
batteries had first opened fire from Kehl. The besieging 
corps was at last strengthened, and raised to the number 
of 50,000 men, in view of the stubborn resistance and of 
the urgency of compelling the place to surrender, so as to 
allow the corps of Von Werder to take part in the opera- 
tions against Paris. On the night of the 24th August as 
many as a hundred pieces of heavy artillery were opened 
simultaneously on Strasburg, and their terrible roar was 
kept up unceasingly until daylight. The women and 
children in the besieged city were reduced to dire extrem- 
ities, with a view of saving their lives. By order of Gen- 
eral Urich they were confined to the cellars under the 
stores and houses; there they passed most of their time 
crying and praying, deprived of food often, but never 
once clamoring for the surrender of their homes to the 
hated enemy. At 11 o’clock on that first night of the 
opening of the heavy guns, frequent cries arose in the 
streets for aid to extinguish fire, which caught in the 
Cathedral, other public buildings, and the finest residences 
on the squares, laying whole streets in ruins. The Ger- 
mans hoped that such a pressure as this would bring the 
citadel to terms; but were doomed to disappointment. 
After repeated doses of bombardment three parallels of 
approach to the walls were begun, and soon enabled the 
besiegers to plant batteries on the glacis and lunettes. 
From this moment the fire was so trying to the besieged 
that their surrender became only a question of days; 
bastion after bastion was taken, until, on the 27th Sep- 
tember, the French commander, seeing that the Germans 
were about to storm, hoisted the white flag on the Ca- 
thedral spire, and formally capitulated. 

On the same day, 189 years before, the dragoons of 
Louis X1V. had taken possession of the fown. The spoils 
were 451 officers, 17,111 men, 1,200 cannon, and other war 
material. The German loss was 43 officers and 863 men 
killed. The citizens were overjoyed at the termination of 
hostilities, but heartily grieved over falling into Bismarck’s 
lands. Many amusing incidents, both in the city and in 
the besieging lines outside, occurred during the tedious 
two months that had elapsed. The war correspondents 
fared sadly, and not a few of them, through inexperience 
in the art of war, came very near being shot by the French 
Chassepot rifles, Those who first, through greenness, 
sought the most conspicuous positions in the front, were 
speedily made to make for the rear with an amusing 
promptitude, which was not so much enjoyed by them as 
by the wary sharpshooters from the bastions, There was 
little to be had in the way of food or accommodations in 
the surrounding villages, as the soldiers had pretty 
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thoroughly cleaned out the hencoops, dairies and farm- 
houses in the neighborhood. 

Among the damages inflicted, the pentagonal citadel, on 
the Rhine side, erected by Vauban in 1682-84, was con- 
verted into a heap of ruins, and the gates of the walls on 
the north and west sides were almost entirely destroyed. 
The quarters of the town adjoining these gates (which in 


times of peace are kept open in the day and closed at |! No, 12, Fort Blumenthal. 
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night), suffered most, but no trace of the havoc now re- 
mains. The ruins, after the siege was ended, were ‘‘ the 
sight’ of the place for several months ; but as soon as the 
German troops took possession, or on the very day they 
began to remove the débris, so as to put up new works of 
defense. The new fortifications have been now completed, 
and@ consist of an extensive girdle of twelve strong out- 
forts, at some distance from the town. ‘They are named 
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after the civil amd military leaders who accomplished so 
much for the Fatherland during the war, as follows : No. 
1, Fort Fransechy; No. 2, Fort Moltke; No. 3, Fort 
Roon; No. 4, Fort Crown Prince; No. 5, Fort Grand 
Duke of Baden; No. 6, Fort Bismarck; No. 7, Fort 
Crown Prince of Saxony ; No. 8, Fort Tann ; No. 9, Fort 
| Werder; No. 10, Fort Kirchbach; No. 11, Fort Bose ; 
The reader will surely recog- 
nize some very fa- 
miliar names on this 
list, and will prob- 
ably not be disposed 
to dispute the perfect 
appropriateness in 
the naming of forts 
Nos. 2 and6. We can 
scarcely imagine to 
what straits Wilhelm 
I. might have been 
reduced during his 
tussle with Napoleon 
IIT, if the two gentle- 
men after whom Nos. 
2 and 6 were named 
had not been ready 
at his beck and call. 
With new forts, the 
city itself has been 
enabled rapidly to ex- 
tend outside of its old 
limits; all the ruins 
have been removed, 
several of the old 
gates pulled down, 
and new ones opened. 

The shells bursting 
at night over the city 
during its bombard- 
ment, like so many 
flaming comets on 
the horizon, the fiery 
tracks of ignited fuses 
crossing and recross- 
ing high up in the 
sky, the roar of the 
heavy guns, mostly 
‘twenty - four - pound- 
ers, the burst of flames 
from the doomed city, 
constituted a grand 
spectacle for all on- 
lookers. The citizens 
were too much occu- 
pied in taking care 
of their lives, and the 
besiegers too busy in 
launching metallic 
bolts for their de- 
struction, to spend 
much time in taking 
views as to the sub- 
limity of the nightly bombardment. These views were 
turned over almost exclusively to the newspaper corres- 
pondents, and they performed the task of photographing 
them with a gusto and a pathetic highfalutinism which 
clearly demonstrated that for once in their lives they had 
got hold of something to chronicle bigger than small beer. 
After the scrimmage was over, some of them pushed their 
enthusiasm so far as to publish heavy books about the siege. 
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As sad as it was for the 
French to give up Strasburg, 
it was still sadder for them 
to think that they had been 
overcome by the <i-devant, 
miserable little army of the 
petty little Duchy called Ba- 
den. Baden had been Offen- 
bach’s model of the ‘‘Grand 
Duchy of Gerolstein,” and the 
Frite and Boum of his operetta 
had been copied from the 
general, staff, and soldiery of 
the same Duchy! How all 
Paris had laughed and split 
its sides over the thinly dis- 
guised Baden ! 

Yes, it was a ‘Duchy of 
Gerolstein ” until Moltke took 
it in hand, and this he did (as 
Paris did not know) before === =e = i 
Napoleon III. declared war ; ; — SS 
but under the famous Prus- 


Nipper ice 
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= : ; of those Baden troops, and, 
indeed, of Germans in gene- 
ral, on the morning of that 
memorable day of the 27th 
= = of September, 1870, when they 
mV as IPS == found themselves masters in 
at bin TALS, ny seclemeies,-sniftncmn ns eA Sak MINES cat Ties Strasburg. The entire Father- 
————_ et eo a — - land crowed with heartfelt 
pleasure, even unto tender- 
ness. What gracious, affec- 
tionate epithets were showered 
upon the recaptured city ! 
**Our poor, our stricken child, 
Strasburg, again in German 
hands!” (Hands, by-the-way, 
that had been busily engaged 
in rendering her ‘‘stricken.”’) 
“Strasburg ours again!” And 
so forth and so on, until the 
impression was well-nigh left 
in the mind of the foreign 
bystander, actually a witness 
THE GERMANS BOMBARDING STRASBURG. on the spot, that Strasburg was 


sian general’s fine manage- 
ment, the army of Baden had 
become a first-class instrument 
for war long before it under- 
took the siege of Strasburg. 
The same remark is applicable 
to the troops of all the other 
petty German principalities ; 
Moltke had trained them all 
properly, and hence they per- 
formed as much valuable work 
in behalf of the Imperial cause 
as the Prussians themselves 
did. As far as fighting went, 
the song, ‘‘I am a Prussian,” 
might with equal claim have 
been sung by Bavarians, Sax- 
ons, Wurtemburgers and Ba- 
deners. 

No pen would be equal to 
the full description of the joy THE FISH-MARKET, STRASBURG, 
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the Germanest of all German cities, and that nobody in 
particular had just been firing down brimstone and molten 
lead on its housetops. 

During the extended period of its possession by the 
French, many changes were made in Strasburg from a 
French standpoint, especially after 1789. Fine squares 
and wide streets were laid ont, admitting light and air 
into sections that had been obscure and foul. Yet, even 
up to the time of the siege, much in its external aspcct, 


besides the language and customs of the citizens, testified | 


to its German origin and character. In many of the 


narrow and crooked streets tiere still abound dwellings | 


with Gothic gables and facudes, embellished with wood- 
carving, whose beauty was warmly vaunted in the olden 
time popular songs. 

In the centre of the city rises the stately form of the 
Cathedral, which is admitted to be the finest piece of ar- 
chitecture in Germany, next after that of Cologne. It is 
now the pride of the Fatherland, which holds it firmly in 
hand along with the Rhine, its other darling. Viewed 
architecturally, it seems to bring together all the styles 
or orders of the Middle Ages, from the simplicity of the 
yzantine to the Gothic, with numerous arches and excess 
of superfluous ornaments. The facade, and especially 
the portal, is so elaborately embellished with carved work 
as to convey the impression of chasing instead of sculp- 
ture. ‘The figures in bas-relief and carving represent 
scenes in the life of the Saviour, the saints and theapostles, 
besides statues of kings and warriors. 


| 
| 


The interior is | 


3 $ . . | 
grand and impressive, and surpasses the outside view of 


| 
| 
| 


the body of the church, the fine steeple excepted. In the 
inside, fourteen huge cluster-pillars uphold the lofty 
Gothie arched roof, at a height of over one hundred feet 
above the pavement. Midway and above the arches that 
unite the pillars is a beautiful Gothic gallery on both 
sides, and the immense stained-glass windows, represent- 
ing scriptural subjects, are very beautiful, In the nave 
is a handsome pulpit, put up®in 1486, covered with stat- 
uettes delicately carved, and close by this pulpit stands 
the organ, raised midway between the floor and arched 
ceiling. The prospective view in the building is, as in all 
the great European cathedrals, superb, and figures yield 
an inadequate idea of its vastness. Altogether, the Stras- 
burg cathedral is one of the finest of those wonderful 
monuments of religious art that arose during the Middle 
Ages, when it assumed its fixed and present form, though 
begun at an earlier epoch. 


The building of the actual edifice extends from the | 


twelfth to the fifteenth century. The ancient strugture, 
originally founded in the time of Clovis, in the sixth cen- 
tury, was repeatedly injured by fire during the twelfth 
century. It was accordingly determined to erect a new 
church, and one was begun, in 1179, under Bishop Conrad 
I, but its progress was slow, owing to prolonged interrup- 
tions. To this period, in which the Romanesque style 
still flourished, belong the choir niches and the transept. 
Toward the end of it, however, Gothic architecture had 
become established in France, and, of course, exercised an 
influence on all buildings in course of construction. Thus 
the north fagade presents pointed arches and rose windows 
approaching the newer style. The rebuilding of the nave 
was commenced about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, after the completion of the east portions of the 
church. The architecture of the nave, by Meister Wehelin, 
is exclusively Gothic, with the exception of some traces of 
the older style in the pillars. It is in connection with 
the exterior fagade of the church that the name of Erwin 
von Steinbach, the celebrated builder, is first met. Hewas 
& thoughtful and original master, who pre-eminently sur- 
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passed his co.temporaries in his keen sense of the 
beautiful. He flourished about the year 1318. His work 
includes not only the facade up to the termination of 
the rose-window, but also the restoration and height- 
ening of the body of the cathedral, and, in particular, 
the upper windows and the vauiting. The upper parts 
of the facade ani the towers were completed after 
Erwin’s death in accordance with quite different designs, 
though the office of cathedral architect long remained in 
his family, At the beginning of the fifteenth century tlic 
work was superintended by Ulrich von Insengen, of Ulm, 
who constructed the platform between the towers, Johann 
and Wenzel, two members of a Prague architectural so- 
ciety, were the builders of the octagonal portion of the 
tower, with the lofty windows of the perforated staircase. 
Finally, the heightening of the octagonal tower by an 
additional story, and the completion of the whole work in 
1439, by a singular and lofty spire, also consisting en- 
tirely of open work, are attributed to Johannes Hultz, of 
Cologne. Almost all traces of the injury which the Cathe- 
dral sustained during the siege of 1870 have now disap- 
peared. The roof has been recovered with copper, and 
the massive cross on the top of the spire, which was bent 
by a projectile during the siege, has been restored. 

The facade, by Erwin von Steinbach, is justly the most 
admired part of the entire edifice, as it presents a singu- 
larly happy union of the French style with that peculiar 
to German cathedrals, The walls are covered with elab- 
orate tracery, and the whole structure is embellished with 
numerous sculptures; those of the three portals, repre- 
senting scenes from the Creation and Redemption, are 
among the finest Gothic specimens in existence. ‘Tho 
niches of the gullery of the first story contain equestrian 
statues of Clovis, Dagobert; Rudolph of Hapsburg, and 
Louis XIV. During the Revolution of 1789 several hun- 


| dred statuettes were torn down and destroyed, and the 


lofty spiro itself only escaped the same fate from having 
been provided with a red-republican cap of metal, as a 
protecting badge. The chapels on either side of the choir 
and aisles are richly adorned. The tower rises to a vust 
and dizzy height; the not altogether safe ascent to its ex- 
treme top can only be made by a special permit from the 
municipal authorities, On the platform, which is 216 feet 
above the street, a superb view is to be obtained, not only 
of the town and its surrounding promenades, but of a vast 
extent of country in the distance, On the east looms up 
the Black Forest and Baden; on the north and west the 
Vosges Mountains are seen ; and on the south the isolated 
basaltic hill, called the Kaiserstuhl, rises from the plain, 
beyond it being the Jura Alps. Innumerable names are 
engraved on the parapet of the platform and on the tower ; 
among them are those of Goethe, Herder, Stilling and other 
celebrated men, of whom, singular to relate, Voltaire is 
one. From the platform to the summit of the tower 
the height is 249 feet, and the entire height of the Cathe- 
dral, from the street to the tip of the cross on the spire, is 
465 feet, being, therefore, the heighest building in Europe ; 
as St. Peter's, at Rome, is only 435 feet, and St. Paul’s, at 
London, only 404 feet. It is 525 feet long and 195 fect 
wide. Thespire, having been injured by lightning recently, 
is now surrounded by a network of conductors, The tur- 
rets at the four corners, which seem to cling precariously 
to the main structure, contain winding staircases leading 
to the “Lantern,” or open space immediately below the 
extremesummit, the ascent to which necessitates the special 
permit already mentioned. 

The large Astronomical Clock, which is such a cele- 
brated feature of the Cathedral, was constructed in 1838- 
42, by Schwilgue, a clockmaker of the town, It replaced 
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a similar clock made by Professor Dasypodius, in 1571, 
which, in its turn, formed a substitute for a still older 
clock, mentioned as early as the thirteenth century. Only 
a few parts of the interior and some of the decorative 
paintings of the old clock were used in making the present 
one. Spectators are always gathered to watch its perform- 
ance every noon. On its first gallery an angel strikes the 
quarters on a bell in his hand, while a genii at his side 
reverses his sandglass every hour. Higher up, around a 
skeleton which strikes the hours, are grouped figures rep- 
resenting boyhood, youth, manhood and old age—the four 
quarters of the hour. Under the same gallery the sym- 
bolic deity of each day steps out of a niche, Apollo on 
Sunday, Diana on Monday, and so on through the week. 
In the highest niche of the clock, at noon, the Twelve 
Apostles move round a figure of the Saviour ; and on the 
highest pinnacle of the side tower, which contains the 
weights, is perched a cock, which then flaps its wings, 
stretches its neck and crows, awakening echoes in the re- 
motest nooks of the Cathedral. The mechanism also sets 
in motion a complete planetarium, behind which is a per- 
petual calendar, which is so contrived as to regulate itself, 
and adapt its changes to the revolution of the seasons for 
an almost unlimited number of years, 

In this, the lower section of the clock, a dial represents 
the ancient Zodiac, with stars of the first, second and 


but one revolution yearly, and but one-half of it exposed 
at atime. Above the dial, in each corner, are lions’ heads 
with rings in their mouths; and above this section is an- 


other dial, on which is represented on the outer circle the | 
minutes and hours in the usual manner, and within, or | 
around the centre, are represented the month, day of the | 
month, day of the week, and phases of the moon; carved | 
figures of Time and Justice are located in adjoining al- | 


coves, and immediately above are two Romanesque col- 
umns, with capitals representing two rams’ heads, and a 
wolf watching sheep. : 


The top section is in the form of a Gothic chapel ; at | 
every half-hour is heard ‘the ringing of a bell, and the door | 


opens, showing the figure of Death, and followed by the 


music of an organ. Three minutes after a chime of twenty | 


bells is heard, when, from the right door of the chapel, 
the Disciples come out in procession, whereupon the 
centre docr opens, and the Saviour appears in sight. 
the Disciples reach him, they pause, and, one by one, 
turn their faces toward him and bow, except Peter, which 
is the central figure, The bow is returned by the Saviour, 
and immediately the cock crows, when Satan appears and 
disappears quickly in the balcony overhead. Meanwhile, 
a Roman sentinel on the left of the procession faces toward 
it, and remains until the procession passes, when Satan re- 
appears, turning his head in the direction of Judas, and, 
after his satanic majesty drops out of sight, the organ 
again strikes up its music, and the door closes upon the 
scene. The apostles come out once every half-hour during 
the day and evening, and can, moreover, be marched out 
seven times besides each hour. Not until 219 years after 
its construction in 1571 did the clock stop. In 1789 it 
stopped, and was again set going, and again stopped in 
1806. In 1836, Sckwilgue was commissioned to put it in 
good order; he set to work, took ont the worn portions 
and replaced them with new ones, the old pieces being 
kept on exhibition ina museum. At midnight every 31st 
of December the clock is wound up to run for one year, 
the thousands of parts regulating themselves, and also 
allowing for the occurrence of leap year, at the proper 
time. 


As | 


who were reared on Corneille and Racine, 


Two years after the siege, or in 1872, the German gov- 
ernment reopened the time-honored University of Stras- 
burg. Its reputation is greater now than during the last 
century, when many distinguished men were educated in 
its halls, Guwethe, after a long course of study at and 
around its honored shrine of letters, graduated as a doctor 
of laws in 1771, and Strasburg may now claim the honor, 
as so many other German cities do, of having especially 
helped in the cosmopolitan development of that great 
poet. 

During the French Revolution of 1789, the National 
Convention suppressed the University as being the priu- 
cipal stronghold of the German element in Alsace; in 
1803, Napoleon I. converted it into a French Academy, 
which was in its turn closed by the conquering Germans in 
1870. They have, however, done their utmost to endow it 
with the best of everything at their disposul, so as to con- 
ciliate its goodwill and hearty co-operation in the task of 
consolidating their new empire. Moltke gave the new 
forts, without an instant’s delay. Bismarck set to work to 
reopen the old University on a scale never before seen in 
the city, and in this he succeeded all the more cleverly as 
Germany has the best professors in the world. Hence the 
new University has a large attendance of students; the 


| building just erected, regardless of cost, contains fine lab- 
| oratories, many lecture-rooms, an extensive collection of 
third magnitude, with the signs of each month of the year | 
exhibited at the proper time and seasons, the dial making | 


charts and maps, and an entirely new library, consisting 
of 470,Q00 volumes, sent directly from the Fatherland to 
replace the library which was burnt up during the siege. 

On the Kuiser’s side, it was determined in an imperial 
council that it was his duty to make some special gift to 
the restored ‘‘ old imperial city ”; accordingly he recently 
ordered a grand imperial palace to be built in it, The 
cost of the new palace has been fixed at $665,000. Not to 
be outdone in the building line, Field Marshal Moltke at 
once gave an order that elaborate fortifications, to cost 
$14,000,000, should be begyp at Kehl. Both palace and 
fortifications will be complete this year. 

Among the minor sights of the gity are the bronze 
statue of the local hero, General Kleber, on the ** Kleber 
Platz,” and that of Gutenberg, on ‘‘ Gutenberg’s Platz,” 
the inventor of printing, who made his first experiments at 
Strasburg about the year 1436. There are four bas-reliefs 
on the statue, supposed to be emblematical of the blessings 
of the invention in the four quarters of the globe, and 
comprising likenesses of many celebrated men. At No. 16, 
in the ‘‘Old Fishmarket,” the douse in which Giethe re- 
sided when a student is indicated by a marble slab ; other- 
wise there is very little Géethe-worship among the natives, 
The town 
library was destroyed by fire during the siege, and the 
Bank was damaged, but its specie was left intact. The 
fish, meat and vegetable markets of the city are always well 
supplied, and are curious to behold, owing to the quaint 
manners and picturesque costumes of the peasant girls. 
Many of the old women sellers smoke their pipes over 
their trays and baskets—and all the world knows that is a 
German fashion ! 

A marketable specialty that has largely helped ‘to dis- 
seminate the name of Strasburg throughout the world de- 
serves special mention—viz., geese-livers made into little 
pies, called ‘‘ pités de foie gras.” No delicate little supper 
at Paris is indulged in without this article, which, in the 
opinion of gastronomic connoisseurs, is the necessary com- 
plement of champagne wine. Having long been the 
fashion in Paris, these pies, bearing the b-.nd of Stras- 
burg, have made the tour of Europe, hailed by crowned 
beads and liberally patronized amidst courts and wealthy 
aristocracies. They are not a cheap kind of food, as it 
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requires pains and trouble to procure it for the market. | which have to be looked after carefully by the geese- 
As the name signifies, the pies consist of ‘fattened liver” | tenders. ‘The geese so subjected soon become all livers, 
(of geese), and hence, as may be supposed, the goose | losing in the rest of their bodies, and having all the nour- 
market of Strasburg is a lively and well-frequented one, | ishment concentrated in those particular organs, Some- 


A GREEK MAIDEN PAINTING A VASE.— FROM THE PAINTING BY G. HERNANDEZ AMORES. 


The geese, when intended to be sacrificed on the altar of | 


times livers, after fattening, weigh as much as two pounds 


pies, are fed on the richest food, it being forced down | apiece. Of course it constitutes a very rich and delicate 
their throats, as it were ; their feet are tied together, so | food when properly cooked and served into little pies, and 
that they are compelled to remain immobile in one posi- | then it is inclosed in sealed tin boxes and shipped to the 
tion while undergoing the fattening process, the details of | four quarters of the globe, 
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HOW THE DEAD MAN KEPT HIS PLEDGE, —‘ MY HEART TOLD ME THAT THE MOTIONLESS FIGURE LYING PRONE ON THE FLOOR WAS 
LEONIE. I TOOK LER UP IN MY ARMS AND MURMURED—I KNOW NOT WHAT,’’— SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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Gop hid His violets in the valo, 

And passing breezes told the tale; 
And hid like these, of precious worth, 
His flowers of virtue bless tho earth. 


A little maiden, born to bloom, 
With sickness, in a narrow room, 
And with a smile of tender graco 

To kiss the care from mother’s face. 


HOW THE DEAD 


We were sitting in the library after dinner—Do Beau- 
ven, Chesney and I. De Beauven was a young French- 
man, of title and fortune ; Chesney was the son of a rich 
Georgia planter ; and I, a Savannah merchant, was cousin 
of Chesney's betrothed, and consequently occupied an 
exalted place in his regard. 

We had been drinking Chesney’s wines, smoking his 
cigars, and discussing his horses and dogs, which, in the 
olden time, were quite as much the attributes of a Southern 
as they still are of the English gentleman. Tinally we had 
relapsed into silence, and sat watching tho slow transfor- 


mation of our Havanas into fanciful blue wreaths of smoke | 


until the sun’s gay retinue of trooping clouds had fol- 


lowed him to other lands, and he left, instead, the gloam- | 


ing. 
Then it grew so dark that nothing of us was visible, 


saye the three round, red spots which indicated the pre- | 


cise place of our mouths, until De Beauven, describing a 
fiery semicircle, threw his glowing stump among the 
embers, and ventured a remark. It was upon tho weather, 
as a matter of course. 

** What a sobbing wind! It makes one feel eerie.” 

**Tt does,” answered I. ‘This sort of weather takes 
the stiffening out of the fellow, just as it does out of his 
shirt-bosom.” 

**Don’t. be foolish, Arthur,” cried Chesney. ‘ Your 
levity is unseasonable. Don’t you see that De Beauven 
and I are at our orisons ?. Wo are just now worshiping 
‘divinest melancholy,’ and your irreverence is enough to 
scare away our sweet fancies.” 

“**Divinest melancholy,’” retorted I, ‘‘is a ‘nun de- 
vout and pure,’ and scorns the homage of such wordlings 
as you. Reserve your ecstasies for flesh and blood—for 
Alice Morton, the ‘ Allegro’ that is-to furnish all the’sun- 
shine to your shady ‘ Penseroso’ disposition.” 

**God bless her !” was Chesney’s murmure.] reply, while 
I continued, turning to De Beauven : 

**How is it with you, George ? 
dreams of fair women ? 
nymphs or nuns ?” 

‘* What man has not his ‘dream of fair women’ ?” ex- 
claimed De Beauven, in reply. ‘ Mine resembles neither 
nymph nor nun—the first is oo muclrof a pagan to visit the 
fancy of a Christian knight ; the last, my dear Percy, is 
the Banshee of the De Beauvens, Know that even in my 
father’s life-time there was still a lingering horror attached 
to the recollection of a certain white nun, who, for many 
centuries, was seen by some of the De Beauvens whenever 
another member of the family was about to die a violent 
death.” 

“How flattering to the pride of the Do Beauvens! 
That's what it is to date back to the Crusades, and to have 
lots of ancestors to deliver messages from Azrael! Now, 
we American mushrooms haye no such privileges on spirit- 


Do you ever have 
Do you ever have visions of 


VIOLETS. 


MAN 


MAN KEPT HIS PLEDGE. 


| Sho stays at homo whilst others play; 
She does not find it hard to stay: 
*‘For mother dear is ili, you see, 


And baby’s only good with me!” 


Oh, little maiden, kind and true, 
We well might learn to copy you! 
Oh, violets blooming on the ground, 
And hid, but blessing all around. 


KEPT HIS PLEDGE. 


land. Chesney, don’t you envy these European nobles, 
whose aristocracy goes along with them into the next 


*“*Of course Ido. I can imagine nothing more gratify- 
ing to a man’s family pride than to be able to say that he 
owns a family ghost. How about yours, De Beauven ? 
Tell us the legend, Time and the hour are propitious.” 

**T believe that her nuuship has deserted us. At all 
events, she has not been seen since the eve of the attack 
on Versailles, when my grandfather, one of the Queen's 
guards, was run through the body bya pike. I must say, 
however, that he was the last De Beauven who died a 
| violent death.” 

Then,” said I, **the nun is not to blame, It is tha 
De Beauvens who have degenerated, and now die, like 
bourgeois, in their beds,” 

‘Perhaps so,” laughed De Beauven. “If you should 
all come to see me next Summer, at Beauven, I'll then re- 
late you the story of ‘Za Nonne Blanche,’ and show yow 
the spot where she used to make her appearance,” 

** Be it so,” cried Chesney. ‘I'll go and tell Alice, for 
I suppose you include her in the invitation.” 

** Ay, indeed !” was De Beauven’s answer. 

Just then the servant made his appearance with lights, 
| and we resumed our seats and cigars, while Chesney went 
to the drawing-room to do his deroirs to his betrothed, 

We were holding our Christmas revels at Chesngy- 
wold, the plantation of the Chesneys. We were about 
twenty-five guests, but during the day our numbers varied 
sometimes to fifty. Somehow or other, too, our dinner- 
parties, though they often trebled Brillat-Savarin’s con- 
ventional twelve, were always charming, The conversa- 
tion was sprightly, for the guests were people of culture ; 
and their mirth never grew loud, for they were, without 
exception, people of high breeding. 

When Chesney had left us, De Beanven spoke in rap- 
ture of the charms of southern hospitality—so genial, so 
gracious, so patriarchal. It was not magnificent, like that 
of the aristocracy of Europe, but it had attractions thet 
were all its own, It was like that mercy which is twice 
blessed —“‘ blessing him that gives and him that takes.’”” 

**And by that token we shall expect you to return to 
us some of these days,” said I. 

**T hope to do so,” was his reply. ‘‘ But let me under- 
stand, first, that you have taken au sérieux my invitation to 
Beauven, About what time can you all be there? My 
mother will want to assemble some pleasant people to meet 
you.” 

“‘Let us go in and seo the future Mis. Chesney, and 
consult with her,” said I, 

So we both sauntered into the drawing-room, which, 
during our withdrawal to the library, had filled up with 
visitors from the neighborhood. When we found Alico 
she anticipated our intentions by exclaiming : 
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**How kind of you to invite us to Beauven !” 

**But how much kinder of you if you accept !” returned 
De Beauven, smiling. 

**We do accept,” was her cordial reply. 
‘be convenient for you to receive us ?” 

‘We are open to you at all seasons ; but you must 
name your time.” , 

** What do you say, Arthur ?” said Alice, turning to me. 
‘Lot me see, Will the first days of August suit you ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

So then and there wo made our plans; Alice asking 
eager questions about De Beauven’s mother and sisters, 
and he, full of affectionate enthusiasm, giving us psychos 
logical introductions to the different members of his 
family. 

On the eve of our departure from Chesneywold, we 
three—Chesney, De Beauven and I—whose feelings to ono 
another were much warmer than those of mera good- 
fellowship, withdrew from the company of the other 
guests, and went off together. 

After a walk, we repaired again to the library. We all 
felt our approaching separation ; and like other wandering 
mortals, asked vainly of the future an answer to the heart’s 
everlasting interrogatory : 

** When shall we meet again ?” 

Mine found its way to my lips, and was answered by 
George, 

“Tn August, at Beauven.” 

** And after ?” 


*¢ When will it 


** And after,” cried Chesney, ‘‘ we must spend another | 


Christmas together, just here. Chesneywold will be a 
brighter place then than it is now.” 

** We'll spend Christmas here with the darkey’s proviso, 
*if we live,’” said I. ‘‘ That is, you and I, Chesney ; for, 
as to this French nobleman here, whose family is inde- 
pendent of such accidents as mere corporeal existence, 
he can promise unconditionally.” 

**So be it,” returned George. ‘Dead or alive, in the 
body or out of the body, Iwill visit you in this library on 
Christmas Eve two years hence.” 

**Bless me!” exclaimed Chesney, {‘ how confident, and 
very circumstantial! I can see him now, appearing to us 
at the window in a misty shroud, looking unnaturally 
pale, and unnaturally tall.” 

*‘And frightening you both out of your wits,” laughed 
De Beauven. ‘But I will not come in a shroud, I 
choose tv reappear as a gentleman——” 

** Dressed in the latest fashion,” said I. 

**No; I think I'll come as I am. And if I have an 
opportunity, I’ll pay you a} promissory visit as a’ pledge 
of ——” 

"Pray, don’t !” cried I, again. interrupting him. ‘In 
the body I esteem you highly, but out of the body, 
George, I don’t know what sort of chap you might turn 
out to be. I want no post-mortem intimacy with you.” 

‘* Very well, then ; my visit shall be to Chesney. You 
shall have no part in my friendship of oure-tombe.”’ 

Chesney laughed at the word “friendship.” Hoe wanted 
to know how ghosts were accustomed to show their attach- 
ment. 

“‘V’ll show mine,” returnel George, by warning you 
—perchance saving you from some great danger. That 
will be for my first visit. For my second——” 

**T suppose you'll act the part of your ‘ Nonne Blanche 

“JT will,” was his reply. ‘If I come to you two years 
hence, look upon it in the light of a warning for the day 
which no man can avert.” 

All this time George seemed quite unconscious of any- 


9” 


Chesney and myself, as we listened to him, experienced 
an indescribable feeling of horror, which, in after-days, we 
had occasion to remember. 


* * * * * 


Early in the Spring Chesney and Alice were married. 
They had a right feudal wedding, whose rejoicings were a 
whole month long. Chesney had a letter from De Beau- 
ven ; the bride received a beautiful déjeiner of Sdvres por- 
celain, with miniatures on the cups of Leonie and Marie 
(De Beauven’s sisters); and we were emphatically re- 
minded that their mother, the countess, was eagerly await- 
ing our visit. 

We took passage in May for Liverpool. The newly 
married pair merely glanced at England, and sped away to 
the Continent. In July I joined them in Paris, and we 
spent a month together in that enchanting city, whither 
all good Americans hope to go when they die. At length 
Alice made her last purchase ; her bronzes, her paintings, 
her porcelain and her drygoods were packed and for- 
warded to Liverpool, and on a bright morning in the first 
days of August we started for Beauven. 

We arrived there the next day in the afternoon. The 
chateau was a gloomy-looking old structure, without any 
architectural pretensions whatever, but the grounds wera 
magnificent. They included lawn and lake, meadow and 
woodland, and the forests were well stocked with game. 

The great, heavy portals once passed, the interior of the 
chateau presented a most cheering contrast to the dreary 
grandeur of its exterior. Its arrangements were modern 
and elegant, and the house was alive with guests, 

We were shown at once to our rooms, to dress for 
dinner. Mine was at the rear of the chateau, and its 
casements opened upon a range of blue hills, whose sides 
were gay with vineyards, and whose summits nestled 
among blue and silver clouds, I could scarcely tear 
myself away from the lovely view to make my toilet ; and 
ever and anon, as I brushed and buttoned, I stood before 
the window, admiring the beautiful effects of light and 
shade that crimsoned the mountains and purpled the 
valleys of Beauven. 

When I came down-stairs the guests were assembled in 
the drawing-room, awaiting the announcement of dinner, 
De Beauven presented me to his mother and his two sis. 
ters. The countess was a tall, distinguished personage; 
but in her dignity there was no hauteur, She was brim- 
ful of cordiality, and dispensed her elegant hospitality 
with as much affability as geace. The girls were pretty, 
in a style that contrasted well with their mother’s appear- 
ance, and I subsequently found them intelligent and 
accomplished. < 

It is the fashion among Englishmen and Americans to 
depreciate the domestic virtues of the French. I wish 
that some of these gentry could see the interior of a 
French home, as during a period of two months I saw it 
at Beanven, 

I never anywhere else beheld such unity, such love, 
such happiness. The éountess herself was a model woman, 
Like George Sand, she superintended the making of her 
own sweetmeats, and on manya morning in September we 
were permitted to visit her in her own kitchen, where, 
bending over a set of furnaces running the whole length 
of the room, the chatelaine of Beauven might be seen in 
her white apron testing her syrups and inspecting her 
fruit as tho baskets were brought in by the vintagers. 

What a happy life,we led in that gray old chateau ! 

Never did I see peoplo so fertile in expedients to enter- 
tain their guests, They were all good musicians, so that 
we had many a delightful concert, and whenever we felt 


* * 


thing peculiar in his air or the tone of his voice, but both | inclined an orchestra was ready with the most inspiring 
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dance-music I ever heard. It was irresistible; and at the 
first sound of its alluring strains we were all transformed 
into so many willows that waltzed and waltzed until we had 
no more strength tomove. Then we glided through the 
open windows to sit on the terrace, where, as we breathed 
the air from the perfumed gardens, and looked upward at 
the moonlit heavens, we fancied that the world was an 
Eden of beauty, and life one sweet, perpetual Summer, 

And then during the day we had our drives, boating- 
excursions, and our picnics at the very top of the blue 
mountain, where we gathered mosses and ferns for the 
countess’s jardinitres, and drank our wine under the ivied 
walls of an old ruined abbey, built by Leon de Beauven to 
commemorate his safe return from the Holy Land. 

In one of these excursions, while 1 was guiding Leonie 
de Beauven’s 
horse up a steep, 
winding path 
that led to the 
ruin, she be- 
gniled the weari- 
someness of our 
slow ascent by 
relating to me 
the legend of 
‘‘La Nonne 
Blanche.” 

“You must 
know,” said she, 

“that the De- 

moiselle Clotilde 

de Beauven was 

celebrated for 

her beauty, and 

had scores of 

noble lovers. But 

she bestowed ber 

affections un- 

worthily. She 

loved the son of 

a goldsmith—a 

youth who had 

wealth and good 

looks, and per- 

haps other quali- 

fications to re- 

commend him to 

maidens of his 

own degree, but 

a De Beauven 

eould not con- P— = 
descend to alli- oe 
ance with a 

tridesman. The lovers were so determined that they 
made several attempts to elope together. These attempts 
were frustrated, and the Count de Beauven, to save his 
daughter from the shame of a misalliance, compelled her 
to enter a convent. She had not yet taken her vows 
when she tried to escape. Indeed, she did manage to 
scale the walls and join her plebeian lover before the 
alarm was given. But they were pursued and captured. 
The Count de Seauven, in his fury, leveled a pistol at the 
head of his danghter’s betrayer; but before the trigger 
was drawn, Clotilde threw herself between them, and fell 
with her father’s bullet in her heart.” 

I had marked the word “‘ betrayer,” as applied to a man 
whose only crime was that he loved ‘‘a bright, peculiar 
star, and thought to wed it,” and my heart naturally went 
out in sympathy for him, rather than for the father. 
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‘* What was his fate ?” asked I of Leonie. 

I thought her pretty lip curled a little as she replied : 

‘* The De Beauven records took no heed of his fate—bis 
very name is unknown to them.” 

‘*T suppose they perished tegether ?” 

**Yes, It was not likely that after that dreadful shot he 
would be allowed to live. Whether they perished together 
or not, whenever a De Beauven is about to die a violent 
death, the white nun appears in the western corridor. 
And on one occasion a forester, coming to the castle just 
after sunrise, beheld a white charger, strangely capari- 
soned, standing outside the gates. His rider looked anx- 
iously toward the castle. The forester saw a white figure 
dart rapidly by. The horseman bent down, raised her in 
the saddle, and then rode furiously away, though, to use 
the huntsman’s 
words, ‘The 
horse’s hoofs 
made no more 
noise than a 
snowflake,’ ” 

“Well,” ex- 
claimed Jf, 
** peace be to the 
lovers and their 
graveclothes. 
And .may they 
never again meet 
the eye of a De 
Beauven.” 

** Amen !” was 
Leonie’s repuy. 
“Tf any good 
ever came of 
apparitions’ 
visits, one might 
learn to endure 
them ; but I for 
one have no de- 
sire to be fore- 
warned of events 
for which there 
is no forearm- 
ing.” 

This remark of 
hers led me to 
mention our 
conversation in 
the library at 
Chesneywold, 
Leonie looked 
pained. 

“TI wish that 
George had not trifled with that hideous family legend. 
We all try very hard to think that we do not believe it ; 
but we De Beauvens are superstitious, Mr. Percy,” she 
added, with a smile. 

I smiled in return, but at the same time I recalled her 
brother’s strange words and strange manner when he pro- 
mised to meet us in two years. Then calling myselfa fool, 
I made some trifling remark which turned the current of 
our thoughts, and lifting Leonie from her saddle, we 
joined our merry companions, and fell into their humor. 

After this a sort of intimacy grew up between Leonie 
and me, which, but for the knowledge I had of her be- 
trothal to one of her own countrymen, might have ended 
disastrously for one of us. I was fascinated by her beauty, 
and when in her presenee I sometimes felt the premoni- 
tions of a heart-disease ; but I have always had an abiding 
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confidence in self-restraint, and this saved me from any 
serious suffering. 

As the time for our departure grew near, however, I was 
a little more indulgent to my thirst for her society. It was 


some latent sraving of the sort which kept me away from | 


a “chasse & [ Anglaise,” as they dubbed it at Beauven, 
though, as it was executed by Frenchmen, I donbt whether 
the Britisher would have recognized his national sport. 

They were going several leagues away; were to be 
absent for two days, and were to sleep at a hunting-lodge 
somewhere among the hills, which, in their ambition to 
excel as sportsmen, the De Beauvens had erected and dedi- 
cated to the goddess of the chase. 

I never visited this lodge, but was told that in one 
respect it resembled a fine lady’s workbox—it was filled 
with costly implements too beautiful to use. 

There was great din of preparation for the hunt. 
Servants flying through the halls with hampers, gentle- 
men’s gentlemen laden with powder-flasks and game-bags, 
ladies whispering precautionary instructions to their hus- 
bands or sons, and, presiding over all, the countess and 
her two lovely daughters providing for everybody’s com- 
fort. 

“Adieu, maman ! 


saddle, 


yy? 


cried George, as he vaulted into his 
**We shall be home to breakfast day after to- 


morrow ; and do let Monsieur Pierre prepare us abund- | 


ance of omeleites aux truffles, Whether we bring anything 
else with us, we are sure to bring back good appetites.” 
We lounged about in that dreary way that people have 
of doing when a large party has left the house and filled 
it with emptiness. Alice was low-spirited and anxious 


ebout her lord, and as I meditated a search for fair Leonie | 


de Beauven, I saw lier crossing the lawn in the company 
of her lover. 

I was s0 disgusted with the sight that my discomfiture 
proved to me why I had remained behind, and I began to 
be heartily sorry that I had not joined the hunting-expe- 
dition. From that day to this I have regretted my folly 


That evening I had made my toilet fer dinner, and was | 


on my way to Alice’s room to escort her down-stairs, when, 
coming through a corridor that led to the chapel-gallery, 
I met Leonie, returning from her ramble. 

The lovers had been rowing on the lake, strolling 
through the shady woods, gathering wild flowers, and 
passing a delightful time together, doubtless conjugating 
the while the verb to love in all moods and tenses. 

I stifled a little pang, and made some commonplace re- 
mark, that I might enjoy the dangerous delight of seeing 
her lift her long black lashes, and look into my face with 
a pair of eyes thet were like the stars we see at night on 
the bosom of a deep-blue sea. 

We were in the Nun’s Gallery, and through the arched 
window where it terminated the slanting beams of a set- 
ting sun were falling upon the very spot whereon she had 
once appeared to a Countess Jeanne de Beauven, the eve 
of her husband’s death on the battlefield. 

We both looked at the fateful window, just then flooded 
with golden light—just then the brightest spot in the 
chateau. That she was sharing my irritational satisfac- 


tion at the sight, I perceived at once, for she smiled and | 
| arrived, ‘‘I believe the placa is uncanny. I shall leave as 
| soon as courtesy permits.’ 


said : 

**Tt looks like a great golden promise. Does it not ?” 

“Tt does, indeed !” exclaimed I, with eager sincerity. 
“It is a golden promise of happiness—a pledge from Des- 
tiny of which I am the witness,” 

‘*Then, if she should threaten,” laughed she in return, 
‘be early, for I shall summon you.” 

Then with that graceful sweep which a Frenchwoman 
makes when she passes and salutes you, she turned into 


| on the floor was Leonie. 


| tightly locked together, seeking me with her eyes, 


the corridor that led to her own apartment, and I went on 
to Alice’s room. Alice was not ready, and as I wanted yet 
a half-hour to dinner, I retraced my steps, and concluded 
that I would go back to my own room and finish a chapter 
in ** Monte Cristo.” 

And, by-the-by, what a sweet, womanly creation is that 
Mercedes! And why is it that in their portraiture of 
female character French novelists so seldom do justice to 
the household virtues of their own countrywomen ? There 
are hundreds of families in France like the De Beauvens, 
but their feminine excellences seem too tame to embellish 
French fiction. 

I was indulging in some such reverie as this, for dusk 
had set in, and my book was lying idle in my hand, when 
suddenly I sprang to my feet. 

Such a scream as:‘that which rent the air—so appalling, 
so weird, so unearthly—TI trust I may never hear while I 
live. 

At first I was powerless to move; then, as a dreadful 
suspicion flashed across my brain, I dashed from the room 
and sped to the Nun’s Gallery. 

My heart told me that the motionless figure lying prone 
I took her up in my arms and 
murmured—I know not what. Words of passion which I 
had no right to speak ; but, then, I was excited beyond all 
power of reticence; and I meant only to comfort and 
soothe her. 

I hope nobody overheard me. She did not, for she lay 
in a dead swoon, and remained so while, at her mother’s 
request, I bore her to her room, and laid her pallid form 
upon the bed. 

This done, I descended to the drawing-room, for I had 
no right to be elsewhere. - But I was possessed with a 
nameless dread whose méaning I. was afraid to divine. 
Great was the curiosity of L:onie’s friends as to whatever 
could have caused that fearful shriek. Her swoon was a 
matter of commonplace sympathy, but that ery! It had 
stricken every soul within the gates of Beauven with super- 
stitious horror. 

I saw Alice, pale as death, sitting with her hands 
I an- 
swered the appeal, and took my seat by her, but, for.the 
life of me, I could not speak a word. 

When dinner was announce], the countess excused her- 
self, Her daughter lay still insensible, and she could not 
leave her. Marie and Victor came down to preside at the 
table. The poor young things showed their high training 
by doing all in their power to cheer their guests and have 
things go on as usual, 

It was evident that nobdlesse oblige was an article of faith 
with them ; but their kindly efforts were all in vain. We 


| were taciturn ; we had no appetite ; the beautiful dessert 


of fruits was untouched, the rich wines were untasted, 

It was relief to all to rise from the table and know that 
the brother and sister, released from their duty as hosts, were 
on the way to Leonie’s bedside. I strayed out on the ter- 


| race where the company had formed into little groups, all 


either silent or talking in low voices over Leonie’s myste- 


| rious swoon, 


‘*For my part,” observed a young Englishman, lately 


’ 


This remark of his jarred on my feelings, and making 
no further attempt to wrestle with my inclination, I crept 
softly up the stairway that led to the western corridor, 
and made my way to an open space near Leonie’s room, 
that was fitted up for her use with a cabinet, a little work- 
table, and a lounge. 

There I resolved to wait until she grew better or worse, 
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and there I was wondering with a beating heart what 
phantom of the brain had scared away that sweet girl’s 
reason, when the door of her chamber opened, and Marie 
came out, weeping. 

She did not see me until she reached the lounge whereon 
Then flinging herself down at my 


I had taken my seat. 
side, she sobbed aloud, 

Gracious heaven ! was Leonie dead ? 

No; thank God. It was not so bad as that, 

‘But, oh! Mr. Percy,” murmured the poor child, 
“she thinks she has seen the—the——” 

““My dear child,” said I, comprehending at once, 
**she has been the victim of an optical delusion. Let us 
be thankful that its effects have passed away.” 

She shook her head. 

‘*They have not passed away. Leonie lies moaning 
with her face to the wall, and, oh !” cried she, with a fresh 
burst of tears, ‘if George were but home !” 

‘*He could be here by to-morrow noon if a messenger 
avere dispatched for him at once. That would be almost 
twenty-four hours sooner than we expect him.” 

‘Oh, yes! Thanks—thanks !” exclaimed Marie. 
will speak tomamma, She will send somebody.” 

With these words she re-entered her sister’s room, and 
presently returned with Victor, He and I went out to the 
stables together, and, selecting the fleetest horse there, 
he refused any offer to bear him company, and galloped 
away, while I returned to my weary watch. 

De l’Orme (Leonie’s betrothed), had been admitted to 
seo her. When he left her room he joined me, and to- 
gether we kept our vigil through the night. 

At four o’clock the countess came out to say that Leonie 
was sleeping, and to order us to our rooms, The simplest 
thing to do was to obey ; but I was still too restless to 
sleep. I threw open my casement, and watched the dark- 
ness fade to a dim grayness, and then the first flush of 
day brighten the mountain-tops. 

Why I looked so eagerly out upon the road I know not, 
for I well knew that George could not return before noon. 
Victor had fifteen miles to ride before he reached the 
lodge, and they could not have started homeward yet, 

Why did I peer so into the distance ? 

Alas! my heart’s questionings were soon silenced, At 
sunrise, when the mountain-path had become quite dis- 
tinct, I descried a movement, which, as it came nearer, 
proved to be a body of horsemen, in advance of whom 
was a sad, slow procession, bearing a stretcher, on which 
lay some one of our friends, injured, perhaps lifeless, 

‘*Oh, if it should be Chesney ! Or George!” 

Alas! alas! it was George ! 

I never could bear to hear the details of that awfal trag- 
edy. I only know that he was killed by a false leap of 
his horse, and crushed to death under its weight. 

Let me hasten over the dreadful events that followed. 
When, on a dismal day in Autumn, we bade farewell to 
Beauven, our friend was in the vaults of his fathers; his 
mother was broken-hearted, and Leonie—sweet Leonie— 
was a lunatic. Gentle and harmless, sitting all day long 
in the embrasure of the arched window, waiting for 
George to return from the hunt. 

Silently, and without formal leave, the guests departed. 
We remained among the last, for the countess would 
have it so. Iam not ashamed to say that we were all in 
tears as each one of us in turn was taken in the arms of 
the bereaved mother, and blessed because we had loved 
her George. 

Alice wept as if she had been parting from her own kin- 
dred, and I—no human being has ever fathomed the 
depths of my great, great sorrow. 


eT 


| made no attempt to continus the conversation. 
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It had been our intention to visit Switzerland, but sym- 
pathy for our afflicted friends had taken from us all desire 
for sight-seeing. We hurried to Liverpool, and scarcely 
were our hearts lightened of their burden when we reached 
home. 

It was a long time before the old familiar associations 
that had filled our lives were potent enough to efface the 
impressions of that tragic visit to the ill-fated chateau of 
Beauven. 

Just one year later, on a sultry evening in September, 
Chesney and I were journeying together on horseback. 
We had been canvassing the northern counties of Georgia 
for a favorita candidate, and, returning home, were be- 
lated among the mountains, ‘Tho situation was somewhat 
perplexing, for the path was steep and rocky, night was 
advancing, and we saw and felt the approach of a storm. 

“It’s of no use to return,” remarked Chesney, ‘ for 
what we have passed is as bad as what lies:‘before us, But 
for this coming storm we would have had a moon to guide 
us. And there’s not a plateau among these confounded 
peaks whereon a horse could stand in safety. Bless me, 
how dark it has become, Percy! I might just as well be 
blind. This sort of traveling is too exciting to be pleas- 
ant,” 

So st 1s, my boy; but by that low thunder-growl 
down there among the valleys I think we may anticipate 
a general illumination of the heavens before long.” 

‘*Which may frighten our horses, and put our lives in 
peril,” was Chesney’s disconsolate reply. 

Having nothing to oppose to this dismal supposition, I 
We rode 
on for some time in silence, Chesney having ihe lead, anl 
I following. 

From his position, he was ia much greater danger than 
I, Whatever anxiety I might have felt for my own safety 
was consequently transferred to his account. 

**If we could but stop !” thought I. 

But this the horses refused to do. We could not keep 
them still, and there was nothing for it but to suffer them 
to go on, and trust to their instinct. Wo were beyond 
any help of horsemanship. . 

The lightning gave us momentary glimpses of what lay 
before us, and the sight was anything but encouraging. 
Sometimes it seemed to me impossible for us to escape ; 
but we passed the treacherous windings, and for a moment 
or two apprehension was lulled by a sense of relief. 

I was beginning to feel confident that our horses’ saga- 
city would bring us through, when a louder peal than 
usual startled Chesney’s mare, and she slipped, her fore- 
feet turned toward tho brink. 

For one second I saw my friend’s uplifted eyes ; then 
all was dark again. He must perish ; I knew it; and I— 
oh, how could I ever go again into his wife’s presence ? 
How tell her that I had been helpless to save him ? 

Suddenly the mare was thrown violently back upon her 
haunches, A hand of preterhuman power had seized the 
rein; and turned her back into the road, Another flash, 
and I saw the man whose supernatural strength had saved 
Chesney’s life. Chesney saw him, too. 

As I hope to be saved, that man was George de Beau- 
ven | si 
* * * * * * * 

Coleridge has said that no man can see a ghost and live. 
Chesney lived; to superficial observers he was the same 
man. But his wife felt the subtle change that had come 
over him—‘‘come over him so suddsnly, Arthur. I no- 
ticed it first when you returned from that electioneering 
jaunt last September, Do you remember ?” 

Did I remember ! ; 
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It was all the more scarred upon my memory that, be- | 


tween Chesney and me it had been a sealed subject. He 
had never made the most distant allusion to it, and I 
dared not. It was his dreadful secret, not mine, I had 
no right to roll away the stone from the sepulchre of this 
ghastly solitude. 

Once only his icy reserve gave way, and then it was but 
by » gesture, That Winter a boy was born at Chesney- 
wold, and when Alice proposed to name him “‘ George,” 
Chesney’s hand went up with a spasm, and then fell limp 
at his side. 

**No, no !” exclaimed L ‘The first-born Chesney must 
bear his father’s name, It has always been so, Lets call 
him William.” 

** Would it please yon, Willie ?” asked Alice, peering 
around me, for I had interposed between the two, and she 
had not seen him stagger out of the room. ‘* Why, he’s 
gone!” cried she, wondering. ‘‘ How very, very hard he 
has taken that poor young man’s death !” 

** Yes, dear Alice ; let us respect his sorrow, and never 
mention George de Beauven’s name again.” 

** Never, if you think it best, Arthur.” 

And she was careful after that not to allude at all to our 
best friend, or to any one of his family. 

In her wildest conjectures, Alice, of course, never ap- 
proached the cause of her husband’s altered being, though 
her whole heart was given up to the thought and hope of 
his restoration. Her chief anxiety was for his mind ; the 
poor girl fancied that his brain was diseased. We were 
all three equally wretched ; Chesney and I with our mis- 


erable secret, and she with her vague dread of madness | 
| hopeful, elmost happy in the belief of her husband’s 


for him, 


At last I could stand it no longer. I begged them to 
leave Chesney wold, and try change of scane. 

‘*Not for a season, dear Alice, but for several years.” 

‘*Why for several years, Arthur? Willie may recover 
in a year, or in a few months,” and her sweet eyes filled 
with happy tears at the prospect. 

‘Do not ask me why,” was my guarded reply, ‘but 
follow my advice to the letter, Make your arrangements 
for a long absence, and pass your time wheresoever you 
list, only—mark me, Alice—avoid the southern part of 
France ; perhaps it will be as well to avoid Franco alto- 
gether. In our last visit to Europe we rather neglocted 
Great Britain; suppose you take up your residence 
there ?” 

** Why cross the ocean at all, Arthur ?’’* 

‘*A sea-voyage will brace his body, my dear cousin, 
and so react upon his mind.” 

Chesney consented because Alice wished it, and they 
went away in April. Alice’s letters were quite satisfac- 
tory. They were traveling in England; Chesney was 
improving, the baby was in a high state of prosperity, and 
they were enjoying themselves, In every letter I wrote I 
urged them not to return, nor do I think that they would 
have done so but for the death of Alice’s father, and the 
necessity for Chesney’s presence at home as his sole ex- 
ecutor, 

This was in November. After a stormy passage they 
arrived in New York, and early in December they reached 
Chesneywold.’ I hastened there to meet them, but I could 
not speak a word of welcome, As I kissed my cousin’s 
uplifted face—serious because of her bereavement, but 


recovery—I felt a great pang in my heart, for, in their 
uupremeditated return I beheld the hand of destiny— 
irresistible, inexorable as the Fates in a Greek tragedy. 

At the end of a week I made an effort to return hox.e ; 
but my proposition was received with such chagrin by 
both parties that I had no alternative. I rematned, then, 
tue only guest, for Alice’s mourning precluded all idea of 
Christmas festivities. It was written that we must both 
keep the pledge we had given to the dead, for had he not 
kept his on that awful, awful night ? I must bide the issue. 

Well—we wakened on Christmas Eve, and though there 
was to be no company, Alice would have her halls hung 
with evergreens, and her chandeliers wreathed with holly. 
Snortly after breakfast one of the plantation wagons came 
laden with branches and berries ; stepladders were sent 
for, ard Chesney and myself went to work. 

We were kept busy then, and comparatively cheerful, 
until we were summoned to dress for dinner. Not a word 
or look had been exchanged, by which either could divine 
what was passing in the mind of the other; but, for all 
that, the dreadful secret was lying like lead upon our 
hearts. 

Up to this hour the day had been a beautiful one, but 
now the sun became obscured, the bright azure clouds 
grew dim, then black and threatening ; the wind sobbed 


with the very same sound that De Beauven had said was | 


‘‘eerie ”; and by the time we had seated ourselves at the 
diuner-table a cold rain was pattering against the win- 
dows, 


As my eye, however, rested first on the rich, warm hue | 
of the crimson hangings, then on the sideboard, sparkling | 


with glass and silver ; on the delicate dessert of fruits and 
pastry that was tastefully laid out on a long, marble- 
topped duffel, and then at the big, bright fire, that leaped 
and crackled and threw rosy gleams all over the room, I 
got the better of my superstitious melancholy, and made 


quite a respectable show of cheerfulness in response to | 


dear, unconscious Alice’s efforts to be entertaining. 
Chesney was so absent-minded that he scarcely heard 
his wife, even when she addressed her remarks to him. 


His abstraction became finally so glaring that she asked | 


him if anythi.< was the matter. 

‘Nothing in the world, my darling !” 
reply. 

“Then,” resumed she, ‘you must not mopo in such 
solemn silence, Willie, while Arthur and I are doing our 
best to honor the season. Positively you shall have no 

gg-nogg to-night if you don’t look more convivial. It is 
to be served, you know, just after midnight. You re- 
member, dear, that Ceely is to ba married to-night, so I 
have ordered the wherewithal to make egg-nogg for every- 
body at the quarters. And to-morrow the negroes are to 
have a barbecue, which is to cost you a steer more than 
we had anticipated ; for while the men were running down 
the ox that had been fattened for their Christmas, another 
that was pasturing in the same meadow became so infuri- 
ated at the chase that it had to be shot.” 

Chesney smiled and echoed, ‘‘ Had to be shot ?” 

** Yes, dear; I had it properly butchered. Sent three- 
quarters of it to our neighbors, and to-morrow it: knighted 
loin shall grace our Christmas dinner-table. 

**Our Christmas dinner-table !’ repeated Chesney, slowly 
pouring out a glass of wine. ‘‘I trust it may be a merry 
one to you, Alice.” 

*‘Oh, Willie !” cried she, interrupting him, ‘‘ don’t 
anticipate the delights of Christmas morning. To-morrow 
we shall feast and frolic ; but to-day isa vigil. Let it be 
sacred to memory. I see you have filled your glass. Now, 
Arthur, let us fill ours, and drink to our absent friends.” 


was his loving 
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We drank the toast, and Chesney at once refilled his 
glass, 

“The pledge is incomplete, Alice. Not only to the 
absent, but to the lost.” Then rising to his feet, he pro- 
nounced, very solemnly, these words ; ‘* To the memory of 
George de Beauven, our friend in life and—in death.” 

To Alice, these words meant no more than met the ear ; 
| but to me they bore such painful significance that my 
very heart (I thought) stood still as I listened. 

Do you think me unmanly ? Remember that your ex- 
| perience has never passed beyond the apprehension of a 
ghostly presence. J had seen a visitant from the spirit- 
| world ! 

Well, this wretched dinner at last was over. Alice had 
gone to her nursery, and Chesney ard I were left to our- 
selves, AsI looked through the windowI fancied that 
the vailing clouds wore phantom shapes, that the wail of 
the wind was like the voice of the Banshee. 

Once more I crave your indulgence, and bid you re- 
member that the very Scriptures themselves will tell you 
how humanity shudders at the approach of a fleshless ap- 
parition. In God’s mercy He suffers very few of those 
ghastly visitants to reveal themselves to mortal sight; but 
such of His creatures as have been chosen to endure its 
tortures bear the brand of such visitation on their being 
for ever. 

There was a long silence ; a silence so intense that tha 
| mere opening of the door seemed fateful, and startled me. 
It was only a servant to announce that coflee was served, 
as usual, in the drawing-room. 

Chesney passed out into the hall, and I was about to 
| follow him (the bridegroom-elect, who was to marry Alice’s 
nurse that evening) detained me to whisper that as 
soon as it was convenient he would like to have the white 
kid gloves, silk vest and cravat that I had promised him 
for the occasion, I nodded acquiescence, looked into the 
drawing-room to excuse myself from coffee, and then bade 
| King follow me up-stairs to my room. 

We were some time rummaging my drawers in search of 
cast-off finery, and he went off with an armful. In the 
hall we met Alice with a basket of white paper flowers, on 
her way to decorate Ceely’s wedding-supper. She called 
me to help her, so that, instead of returning to the draw- 
ing-room with Chisney, I went off to the laundry, where 
the supper was to be served. 

We had almost completed our festive arrangements, 
when Alice was called away on some household errand. 
She left me behind to give a few finishing-touches to the 


| decorations, which having accomplished to my satisfac- 


tion, I turned my steps toward the house, 
The rain had ceased, the clouds had dispersed, and my 


humor brightened with the weather. As I hung my hat 
on the hall-rack I felt as free from superstitious influences 
as I ever did in my life. 

I looked in the drawing-room. It was empty, but lit 
up ; for there the ceremony of King’s marriage was to be 
performed. Then, almost without a purpose, I turned 
toward the library. 

As I looked in the door the room was flooded with 
moonshine. In one dreadful moment I was conscious that 
there, just within the circle of the bay-window, stood the 
figure gf a man in an attitude of deep dejection, It was 
not shadowy, it was not misty : oh, no! no! no! Clear, 
horribly outlined against the moonlight, was the motionless 
form of George de Beauven. 

I hurried forward to the chair wherein Chesney was 
seated, his head reposing against its cushioned back. I 
touched him, I called his name, It was allin vain, He 
was stone-dead. 


ROMANTIC INCIDENT OF THE BORDER—MAJOR 
McCULLOCH’S LEAP, 
We are reviving recollections of a hundred years ago, 
when the country was struggling to throw off the yoke of 
England, Bunker Hill, Trenton, Harlem, Princeton, Sara- 


DUCR-SHOOTING ON LAKE ALBUFERA, IN SPAIN. 
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The animal, it is supposed, feeling the foot to be un- 
comfortable, made his way out of the field by lifting the 
gate off the hinges with his teeth, and went straight to the 
samo farrier’s shop where he had been shod, a distance of 
a mile and a half. 

The farrier had no sooner openea his shed than the 


toga, the great battles, have fixed the public attention as horse (which had evidently been standing there some 
time) advanced up to the forge and held up his ailing 
foot, The farrier immediately began to examine the hoof, 
| discovered the injury, took off the shoe, and replaced 


their centennials came round ; but there were individual 
exploits that ought not to be buried in oblivion, 

The fronticr had its great deeds, During the siege of 
Fort Henry, at Wheeling, in 1777, the fort where Eliza- 


beth Zane acquired deathless renown, Major McCulloch | 


rode through the Indians investing the place, with forty 
mounted men, and reached tue fort. The men, though 
closely beset by the Indians, made their way into the gate, 
which opened to receive them. 

But McCulloch, like a brave officer, was the last man, 
and he was cut off from his men, and nearly surrounded 
by the Indians. He wheeled and galloped toward a lofty 
hill in the rear of the fort, beset the whole way by Indians, 
who might have killed him ; but, knowing him as one of 
the bravest and most successful Indian fighters on the 
frontier, wished to take him alive and gratify their full 
revenge by subjecting him to the severest tortures, 

He intended to ride along the ridge, and thus make his 


| the latter words, 


way to Short Creek; but on gaining the top he found | 
himself headed by a hundred savages, while the main } 


body were inkeen pursuit in his rear. He was hemmed in 
on all sides but the east, where the precipice was almost 
perpendicular and the bed of the creek lay like a gulf, 
near two hundred feet below him. This, too, would have 


been protected by the cautious enemy, but the jutting | 


it more carefully, on which the horse calmly turned 
about, and set off at a merry pace for his well-known 
pasture, 

Shortly after, Mr. Lane’s servants, who were in search 
of the horse, happening to pass the farrier’s shop, men- 
tioned their supposed loss, when the farrier replied : ‘‘ Oh, 
he has been here and got reshod, and is gone home again !” 
This, when they returned, they found to be actually the 
case, 


DUCK-SHOOTING ON LAKE ALBUFERA, IN SPAIN, 


We say ‘‘Lake Albufera,” but, in reality, that is only 
saying ‘‘ Lake the Lake”; for, Albufera is good Arabic for 
It is what on Long Island used to be 
called a ‘*sepuss,’’ and, perhaps, is yet—a sheet of water, 
separated from the sea by a bar of sand, contrasting its 
still, blue waters with the turbulent waves that beat with- 
out, like some sober follower of Penn and Fox chiding 
the busy, passion-led world around him. This sheet of 


| water, nine miles from Valencia, is, of course, a haunt of 


crags forbade his climbing or even descending it on foot, | 
and to attempt it on horseback seemed inevitable death | 


to both rider and steed. 
uw chance of death and a narrow chance of life. r 

He chose like a brave man. Setting himself back in his 
s1ddle and his feet firmly braced in the stirrups, with his 
rifle in his left hand and the reins adjusted in his right, he 
cast one look upon the approaching savages, pushed his 
spurs into his horse’s flanks, and made the decisive leap. 

In a few moments the Indians saw their mortal foo, 
whose daring act they beheld with astonishment, emerging 
from the valley below, still safely seated on his noble 
steed, and shouting defiance to his pursuers, 


the cabins and fences outside of the fort, and then raised 
the siege. The defense had been admirably conducted by 
the garrison in the face of an enemy thirty times their 
bumber, 

In the hottest of the fight even the females showed 
great intrepidity, employing themselves in running bul- 
lets, preparing rifle-patches, and infusing new life into the 
soldiers by words of encouragement. Inside of the fort 
not a man was killed, and only one wounded, while the 
loss of the enemy was from sixty to one hundred. 


SAGACITY OF A HORSE, 


Tur late Mr. J. Lane, of Fresecombe, Ashelworth Parish, 
Gloucestershire, England, on his returning home one day, 
turned his horse into a field in which it had been accus- 
tomed to graze. A few @ays before this, the horse had 
been shod, and unfortunately had been ‘‘ pinched” in the 
shoeing of one foot. The morning following Mr. Lane 
missed the horse, and caused an active search to be made 
in thé neighborhood, when the following circumstances 
transpired : 


But with McCulloch it was onlv | 


wild-fowl, and a favorite resort of sportsmen, Fishing and 
fowling here are open to all men only on two days—St. 
Martin’s, November 11th, and St, Catharine’s, November 
25th. 


A friend abroad, who reached Valencia just in time to 


| see the sport at Martinmas, writes : 


‘*We had just crossed the great canal called the King’s 
Acequia, a word all Californians understand, when the 
macnificent lake burst on our view in all its extent, 


| bounded at the horizon by the rugged Falconera range 


| of Valencia. 


and Mount Monduber, the highest. peak in the kingdom 
I cannot in words describe the wonderful 
animation that reigned all around the lake. You must see 


| the great holiday of the Valencians to comprehend their 
After the escape of McCulloch, the Indians set fire to | 


gayety and vivacity. Under the trees, in the broiling sun, 
they were chatting, talking, flirtmg, breakfasting, begging, 
dancing. 

‘The sportsmen were busy preparing their pieces, for 
the grand battue was soon to come off. Off in mid-lake 
we could discern black spots, yards and yards long. These 
were wild-duck, geese, sarcelles, and other varieties, 
quietly reposing, or swimming on the surface, apparently 
unconscious of the war soon to open on them, 

‘‘The signal to embark is given. All the boats moved 
out in order, and rowed to the centre of the lake, forming 
an immense line. As we advanced, the two ends of this 
line curved in, so as to inclose the game. One of the 


| flocks, containing several thousand birds, rose at once, 


and spread like a black cloud over the blue face of the 
heavens. The rattle of firearms began, and as the circle 
narrowed in, flock after flock arose, Our turn came, and 
we brought down some beautiful black-duck and sarcelles. 
The game, driven to and fro, and forced to break through 
the line of sportsmen, became mora abundant ; it was as 
much as we could do to pick up and reload. At last, the 
birds broke through, and sought refuge at the other end 
of Albnfera; but the boats followed, and many were 
brought down. till at last the wearied remnant rose, and 
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made seaward. Most of 
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buster temperament of 


the boats now steered to- 


Europeans the mumping 


ward the shore, satisfied 
with the day’s slaughter, 
for, after all, there was 
little in it to satisfy a 
genuine sportsman.” 


THE FAKIR. 


One of the specialties 
of India which, on my 
first landing, amused 
me greatly, was the 
Fakir; and my amuse- 
ment has not even 
now staled into in- 
difference toward him. 
Indeed, to me, who am 
in no way put to dis- 
comfort by them, the 
Fakirs seem entitled to 
receive from us some 
of that respect which, 

in spendthrift ignorance, the natives so lavishly spend upon 

them. Not like chrysalis, inviting reverence by the proud 

splendor of his robes, but by the humility of nakedness 

commanding it, the Fakir holds in awe the starveling poor. 

His old rags are his regalia, his filth an ermine more honored 

than the bee-sprent mantle of the Napoleons. Cleaving to 

his ancient staff, as Luther clung to his tattered psalter, the 

Fakir stakes bis fortunes upon the poverty of his appoint- 

ments, And in a country where gorgeousness of apparal 

marks out the wearer as one to whom honor is due, the 

mean trappings of the man of God appeal forcibly to the 

popular superstition. His tithes are collected without 

dispute ; his checks upon heaven discounted on earth 

without murmuring. Clearing for himself a spot by a 

frequented 

road, he seats 

himself, and 

by the very 

grimness of 

his presence 

compels re- 

spect from 
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the passer-by, | 
who, the ig- | 
norant of| 
invest | 
la St. Patrick 
| or St. Chris- 


them, 
him with all 
the traditional 
glories of the 
great ascetics 
of story, and 
from their 
own scanty 
store give in 
alms to the 
old man 
whose age 
and helpless 
misery they 
can see, and 
whose virtue 
they cannot 
disprove. 


A LONG-BAIRED FAKIR. To the ro- 


hypocrisies of Fakirs, 
their ostentatious dis- 
play of wretchedness 
and deformity, their 
cruel power over the 
very poor, are causes for 
regret; but the natives 
take high ground when 
they assert their right 
to believe in the ulti- 
mate harvest to bo 
reaped from charitics 
sown at random along 
the roads of life. To 
us it all seems degrad- 
ing, and we wonder at 
them much as we would 
have wondered at the 
strange people of Men- 
antra who worshiped the 
Southern Cross, and 
paid with their shell- 
currency for slabs of 
blue sleep. Yet in a useless way it is pleasant to pretend 
to admire credulity, for superstitions were the earliest out- 
come of reason, the primitie, the first products of a simple 
humanity cursed by the absence of history, achiog fora 
Past and forsomething to believein. Being thus prompted 
by only natural and beautiful aspirations, they cannot be 
altogether unworthy of admiration. When the Chinese 
hold up, for the example of youth, the fabled glories of Yu 
the Great, or the virtuous splendor of the mother of 
Shangte, we respect the motive; and if the Fakir, openly 
professing to be in his own person an exemplar of the eelf- 
denying recluses of old, a concrete expression of the ab- 
stract virtue of self-denial, holds himself out to the puk‘ic 
notice as a living warning against the vanities of life, 
should we altogether protest against him? It is well to 
be reminded that heaven is not only for the successful— 
well even for the wretched peasant who has neither love 
for the Past nor pleasure in the Present, to have some 
hope in the 

Future. And 

if he believes 

the hideous 

mendicant 

when he says 

that he has 

the powers of 


topher ; that 
the calf he 
brings with 
him tricked 
out with cow- 
ries possesses 
within its silly 
head the rain- 
compelling 
Yehd ; and in 
that belief 
gives him a 
handful of dry 
grains, let 
him, in God’s 


name, give it. ONE TYPE OF HINDOO FAKIR. 
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THE FAKIR. 


He is, after all, 
not much worse 
in doing so 
than those 
who, innocent 
of all supersti- 
tion, recognize 
bodily misery 
and do not re- 
lieve it. 

It was a 
Fakir, the dir- 
tiest of his 
kind, that led 
me to discover 
that there was 
poetry of a sort 
in cutting one’s 
throat, He was 
a _ laboriously 
dirty man, for 
where others 
of the brigade 


had only a layer of dust upon their heads, he had a little 
mound : the unkempt locks of his comrades were on him 


replaced by ropes, matted 
with horrid cosmetics into 
the hair and hanging down 
to his knees, His body was 
gray as a squirrel’s tail with 
a pigment of dust laid on 
with some viscous matter ; 
the ribs on either side stood 
out staring from the daubing 
of ochre laid in the hollows 
between each. Small in size, 
and of unparalleled leanness, 
this incarnation of dirt had 
attracted my attention. It 
was the day of a great fair 
held at the junction of two 
holy rivers, and I was pur- 
chasing some curiosities at a 
stall, haggling over cornelian 
marbles, agate beads, and 
absurd alabaster monkey- 
gods and goddesses with 
very rounded limbs and silly 
faces, when the Fakir came 
sauntering up. While I was 
watching him he lifted a lit- 
tle Mahadeo off the stall, and 
from his own head reveren- 
tially transferred a wafer of 
Ganges mud to the occiput 
of the idol. Then leisurely 
turning round, he picked his 
way through the holy-water 
bottles exposed for sale upon 
the sand, as carefully as the 
superstitions Chinaman picks 
his way across a floor that 
is strewn with papers, and 
approached the Sacred 
Rivers. Heedless of the 
worshipers, who, all up and 
down, a mile’s length on 
either hand, fringed the 
river ; heedless of the thou- 
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sand bathers, 
of the shame- 
less clamor of 
the Brah- 
mans and of 
the invoca- 
tions of the 
crowd, the 
suicide step- 
ped com- 
posedly into 
the water, 
and with 
even steps 
advanced un- 
til his long 
rope - matted 
hair was 
trailing in 
the mingling 
rivers, And 
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then on a sudden a knife flashed from the waistcloth. 
A wild cry—that rose above all the clamor of the fair, 
startled myriads into a moment of silence, and turned 
all eyes toward him—went up to ‘‘Guncaczx,” There 
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was just one rapid, desperate 
motion of the arm, and the 
next moment under the rip- 
pling water lay the body of 
the Fakir. And his soul had 
gone to its gods. The cry 
was of course ‘‘the fanatical 
screech of a bigoted idolator 
about to sacrifice himself to 
some vile heathen deity,” 
but nevertheless there rang 
through it a very human cry 
of ordinary pain. Perhaps 
the Fakir was doing what he 
thought his duty at the bit- 
ter price of life. Perhaps 
this earth of ours had at- 
tractions even for such as 
him, and that serving a less 
bloody god he might have 
preferred to live, 


—— 


Tw the capital of Burmah 
gold or gilded umbrellas, 
which in the provinces may 
be carried by anybody, are 
reserved for princes of the 
blood alone; consequently 
red umbrellas are affected by 
the gay sparks of Burmese 
society as being the next 
thing most gaudy in appear- 
auce. Etiquette has also 
fixed the exact number of 
umbrellas that Burmese 
nobles may display when 
they approach the ‘‘lord of 
the golden palace’; and no 
one but the Bin She-Men, 
or heir-apparent, is entitled 
to have borne over his litter 
the full complement of eight 
golden umbrellas, 


A REMARKABLE PLANT, 


AnisE grows wild in Egypt, in Syria, Palestine and all 
parts of the Levant, but the Romans considered the 
Egyptiun and Cretan anise to be the best, especially for 
medicinal purposes. ‘The product of Southern Europe is 
now looked upon with favor. Among the ancients anise 
seems to have been a common potherb in every garden. 
Although it is less used in medicine by the moderns than 
by tbe ancients, it still retains its former reputation as an 
excellent stomachic, particularly for delicate women and 
young children. 

The Romans chewed it in order to keep upan agreeable 
moisture in the mouth, and to sweeten the breath, while 
some Orientals still do the same. Some of the Persian 


poets have sung the agreeablo qualities of the anise, and a | 


modern street-ballad of Rome compares the slender grace 
of a young girl to the anise. 

Anise is an annual plant, growing to the height of one 
foot, carries a white flower, and blooms from June till 
August. The seeds are imported, and used in large quan- 
tities on account of their aromatic and carminative proper- 
ties. The distilled plant, when used in blossom, yields a 
sweeter and more grateful tincture than can be obtained 
from the seeds. 

Anise is extensively employed by the confectioner for 
the purpose of flavoring comfits and cordials, The anise- 
seed cordial of the shops is a compound of alcohol, anise- 
seed and angelica, The oil is obtained by distillation from 
the seeds, and though habitually mixed with a great many 
cattle-medicines, and regarded by the farmers of former 
generations as one of the most potent drugs, it performs 
scarcely any other office than the communicating of an 
agreeable fragrance. The Chinese cultivate it for the 
seasoning of dishes; and the Japanese employ bundles 
and garlands of it in the ceremonies of their heathenish 
superstition. Its appearance, when out of flower, as well 
as when in bloom, is decidedly ornamental. 


ANTIQUE GEMS, 

Ix the search for antique gems, though there are many 
blanks there are pretty sure to be a few prizes now and 
again, possibly in the shape of Greek work of the finest 
period, the age of Phidias and Praxiteles. It will be well, 
however, to explain to the reader what we mean by “an- 
tique gems.” ‘These are not to be found, perhaps, in my 
lady’s treasure-casket of glittering brilliants or gleaming 
sapphires, which she takes out, together with her Vene- 
tian point lace, to grace ball-room or drawing-room. Some 
of them, perhaps, may be of equal intrinsic value, and, as 
works of art, incomparably more priceless than machine- 
cut stones, whose glitter, after all, is excelled by the dew- 
drop on the grass. Engraved gems, then, are the signet 
rings of antiquity—the seals wherewith the men of old 
time, whether of Egypt, Assyria, Greece or Rome, sealed 
their documents and protected their goods. 

The portable goods of a man were, no doubt, at first 
secured by a seal of clay from the banks of the Nile or 
Tigris, stamped with a bit of worm-eaten reed rolled over 
it, which reed the owner retained in his possession. The 
marks on his little cylinder of reed, and the corresponding 
marks on the clay seal, would always assure him that his 
property had not been tampered with. What more natu- 
ral than that a cylind r of stone, engraved with various 
devices, should take the place of the reed? ‘This, in fact, 
And the 
ite or lgpis-lazuli, en- 
ires with which Mr, 


was the first step in the art of gem-engraving. 
little cylinder of serpentine, 
graved with those quaint archa 
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Layard has made us familiar, hung suspended from the 
wrist of the curled Assyrian exquisite by a golden thread 
long befors Jonah came to Nineveh. ‘This was, ir fact, 
the signet with which he sealed his possessions and docu- 
ments. And in that great treasure-house of antiquities, 
the British Museum, may be at this day seen, by thoso 
who care to search for them, the cylinder signets of King 
Darius, and of Sennacherib, the Assyrian. 


GENEVA FIFTY YEARS AGO, 


Geneva itself, in the Winter of 1830-31, just fifty years 
| ago, was a microcosm of the most polished society in Eu- 
rope. De Candolle, De la Rive, Necker de Saussure, 
taught science in her schools ; the illustrious Rossi, after- 
ward the victim of Roman atrocity, professed civil lawand 
lectured on the immortal contest of the United Provinces 
against the tyranny of Spain; Sismondi, the historian of 
the Italian Republics and of France, and the brother-in- 
| law of Macintosh, kept an open house; Bonstetten, the 
friend of Gray and the rival of Alfieri, still survived. Tho 
Government of the little Republic was carried on, with 
gratuitous and enlightened zeal for the public interests, by 
men of hereditary reputation for talents and virtues, ‘The 
| recent revolution in Paris |} -d cast on the shores of Laka 
Leman many of the most brilliaut members of French 
society. M. de Chateaubriand -ppeared there. Cavour, 
still young and half Cenevese (for his mother was a Mile. 
de Sellon, sister of the Duchesse de Clermont Tonnerre), 
began to mix in society. Mrs, Marcet and the Romillys 
represented the most cultivated society of England, and a 
host of foreigners of all lands, Russians, Poles, Italians 
and Greeks, sought in Geneva a haven of safety or a seat 
of learning and of freedom. Colonel Huber-Saledin, who 
is himself a distinguished member of the Genevese aris- 
tocracy, has given us a vivid picture of his celebrated littl« 
Republic at the most brilliant period of its existence, In 
| this remarkable assemblage it is not too much to say that 
M. and Mme. de Circourt shone with pre-eminent lustre, 
and they took their places in the society of Europe 
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Late one night Mr, Siddons was sitting by the fire in 
the modest family parlor, which, in that most unassuming 
household, served as dining-room or drawing-room, as the 

| case might be. He was smoking calmly his last pipe, 

| and beginning to think about going to bed, whither, as 

| this was not one of her evenings at the theatre, he be- 
lieved his wife had gone already. The house was sunk in 
dreamy silence, so was the quiet street outside ; silence 

| only broken, now and tben, by the roll of distant wheels. 
The actor had been drawing a vague picture of a little 
holiday trip which he and Sarah would take next Summer, 
and had fallen into a half doze, in which he was driving 
down a country lane all scented with honeysuckle; all 
draped with eglantine, Suddenly he was roused, with a 
start, by hurried footsteps, that were flying rather than 
running down the passage, Who could it be? he asked 
himself, all in a maze and a wonder, as he jumped up and 
rubbed his sleep-laden eyes, He had scarcely had time to 
let the question go darting through his brain, when the 
door of the room was flung open quickly, as by a hasty, 
trembling hand, and a female figure rnshed in. 

Mr. Siddons gazed in speechless astonishment, not un- 
mixed with a tonch of fear, There before him stood his 
wife, her fine hair disheveled, her dress all in disorder 


her face all quivering with strong emotion, In bewildered 
alarm he asked her what was the matter, but her only an- 
swer was to throw herself into his arms, and burst into a 
torrent of tears. He soothed her tenderly, not knowing 
what to think, and gradually she grew calmer. Then her 
words made the mystery plain enough. Instead of going 
to bed, as he had bade her do, she had been sitting up 
studying her part as Lady Macbeth ; and the character had 
so completely absorbed her in itself, she had so entirely 
realized the horror of each situation in the play—had seen 
it all so distinctly before her eyes, as if sho had been 
there in the body—that a wild, unreasonable terror had 
seized her, and she had rushed away to seek human com- 
panionship. 


THE LONE TREE OF GOFF’S HOLLOW. 


You are a stranger to our great American forests, I see, 
and it’s no wonder you ask me so many questions about 
the trees and wild creatures, for they all have a sort of ro- 
mance about them, though in a rough way. 

As we passed along, I noticed you looked at some tall 
stumps of trees that were cut down at a height of twelve 
or fourteen feet from the ground, I guess your mind 
was puzzled about them. 

I’ve known folks who were unused to the woods ask if 
there were giants around when these trees were cut down, 
because the arms of no common mortal could reach them 
so high up withan ax. Others have guessed that the lum- 
bermen who cut them inust have gone up ladders; and 
they were puzzled to know why. 

Listen to what I have to tell, and you will know that if 
there be strange things that happen in your big cities, so it 
is with us here in those old woods of ours, 

Many years ago there came to settle in these parts a 
family whose name was believed to be Goff, though there 
were other stories about that. They were three in number. 
The man Goff seemed to be about forty years of age, 
though he might have been‘less, for his face was haggard, 
and there was a strange, wild light in his deepset eyes. 
His hands were soft and delicate when he first came among 
us, showing that he had not then been used to rough 
work, 

His wife was a small creature, of some seven or eight- 
and-twenty ; and of all the sad faces I ever saw, here was 
the saddest. One might say that there was a sorrowful 
story written upon her poor, wistful face, in the lines by 
which it was marked. 

They had with them a bright boy of four, who, after 
a while, used to come around among the wood-choppers, 
and was the only one of the strange family with whom the 
neighbors had often a chance to talk. 

Goff used to be much outin the woods with his rifle, and 
as these forests were then alive with game, he could keep 
a pretty good larder in the loghouse occupied by him, 
which he fitted up with all sorts of fixings, that we folks 
of the hard-fisted sort never should have troubled our- 
selves with. 

He had lots of books with him, and as some of these were 
in strange languages, we, of course, knew him fora scholar, 
and this set queer stories afloat as to his having been a 
minister, or a lawyer, or a doctor, or something of the 
kind, who had got into trouble with the world, and had 
come here to bury himself in the woods, and escape hay- 
ing fingers pointed at him. 

Anyhow, he had not been long here when his poor 
heart-broken wife sickened and died. It was a sad No- 
vember day, with a sprinkling of snow on the ground 
when we carried her on a hand-sled through the solemn 
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woods to the little log church, four miles away, and in the 
churchyard of that she was buried. 

After his wife’s death a deeper gloom seamed to settle 
upon Goff, and he became more unsociable and morose 
than ever. His only consolation now was his boy, who 
seemed precious to him as the apple of his eye. He used 
to make bows and arrows for him, and taught him how to 
use them ; and whenever a tribe of roving Indians came 
along that way, Goff’s boy would be very thick with the 
small redskins of his own age, from whom he learned much 
about the woods and waters. 

The only man in our neighborhood with whom Goff cot- 
toned was a wild, shiftless fellow named Morgan, who 
never did a steady day’s work in his life, but went about a 
good deal with Indians, hunting and fishing, and drinking 
whisky, when he could get it, as they did. 

Goff took a liking to this man, and used to let him loaf 
around the place, and go and come as he pleased. Often 
they would go out hunting deer together, and on these 
occasions, Morgan’s mother, who lived in a shanty not far 
away, would take chorge of young Goff, for they loved the 
boy, who was especially attached to Morgan, as boys often 
are to roving characters of the kind, 

Sometimes Goff and Morgan used to have words with 
each other, but nothing serious ever came of these littlo 
spats, and they seemed in general to be on friendly terms. 

There.was a camp of strange Indians here one time, 
who camo along through some far-off lakes and rivers in 
their canoes, and remained hereabouts for a few days only. 
From the day when these Indians left, Morgan was miss- 
ing, and so was Goff’s boy. Of course, the suspicion was 
that Morgan might have had a quarrel with Goff, and out 
of revenge have gone off with the indians, taking the boy 
with them. 

Goff was frantic at the loss of his boy, to the extent that 
at first he seemed incapable of action. Then, recovering 
his energies, he made up a party of hunters, and went in 
pursuit of the Indians ; but with these they never came up, 
nor was it ever known from where these wily redskins 
came, and whither they went. 

Then Goff beoume a prey to melancholy, of a kind that 
had danger in it; and none of us were sorry when he 
made arrangements for selling out his little property here ; 
having dono which, he went away as silently as he had 
come, giving no hint as to his movements, and bidding 
nobody farewell. 

Years passed on, and many changes took place in these 
parts, which became settled by degrees, and took on*more 
with civilization than they used to do. We used to get 
hold of newspapers now once in a while, and the part of 
these most eagerly read by us was that which brought us 
in contact, so to speak, with the great cities, which few of 
us ever had a chance of visiting, and, therefore, wanted 
all the more to hear about. 

One day the clerk in the store was reading out to a lot 
of us, from a New York paper that had just come to hand. 
There was an account in it of a strange, lone man, who 
had died ina tavern in that city, leaving no trace of his 
name or belongings, but only a written paper, containing 
a confession that made some of us start, for it seemed to 
throw light upon the dark things of which I have just 
been telling you. 

This confession, much of which was blotted out, as if 
the writer had repented of making all known, amounted 
to about this: The writer, who did not give his name, was 
living at one time, he said, in a certain backwoods settle- 
ment, of which he did not give the locality. While there, 
he had a quarrel with a man, who was sometimes employed 
by him, and they were going to fight it out with weapons, 
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but were separated by some neighbors. Shortly after | 


this the writer, so he said, heard that a deer had been seen 
in a hollow of the woods, near by where he lived, and he 
went out with his rifle to look for it. After a while he 
saw the deer move among some thick branches of a fallen 
tree, and drawing a bead upon it, fired. Nothing stir- 
ring, he went up to where he supposed the deer had fallen, 
and, to his horror, saw stretched out before him dead the 


man with whom he had quarreled in the morning. Un- | 


fortunately, the man wore a deer-skin cap, which led to 
the mistake. Then remorse and fear overwhelmed the 
slayer, for he 


knew that, 
viewing his 
late quarrel 
with the dead 
man, all the 


neighbors 
would swear 
that he had 
murdered him 
in spite, in- 
stead of by 
mischance. 
To remove all 
traces of the 
crime, then, 
he bethought 
him of a wily 
plan. When 
the top-ham- 
per has been 
cut away from 
a great tree 
that has been 
blown down 
by the wind, 
with its roots 
part'y in the 
ground, such 
is the spring 
of the roots, 
as he well 
knew, that the 
part of the 
tree left at- 
tached to 
them is jerked 
back into its 
place with a 
sudden snap, 
the roots fall- 
ing into their, 
old grooves as 
nice as a but- 
ton, without 
leaving a 
trace of their having been torn up. Throwing the dead 
man into the cavity then, he went for an ax which he kept 
in a hollow tree, not far off ‘With this he cut through 
the tree at a distance of some twenty feet from the roots, 
when, no sooner had he jumped away clear from it than 
back it sprang, and the dead man’s grave and monument 
were there in less time than it takes to tell about them. 
Then, the writer said, he carved a cross upon the tree with 
his ax. Aud that was all of the manuscript that was 
legible, 

Before the reading of this confession was quite finished, 
three of the party—I was one of them myself—bad sprung 
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to their feet, for the whole thing flashed upon us at once, 
The writer of the confession must have been Goff, and no 
one else. The person who had bought out Goff, in clear- 
ing away the woods in the hollow already mentioned, no- 
ticed a headless old basswood tree, with a cross carved upon 
it, and this he left standing, and in course of time it threw 


| out young branches and leaves at the top, and became a 


landmark among the surrounding stumps. 

For this tree, then, a crowd of us made with all speed, 
and after an hour’s hard work with pickaxes and shovels we 
disinterred the remains of a man, It was a mere skeleton, 
with a few 
rags upon it, 
and the name 
of Morgen 
was yet to be 
seen carved 
on the stock 
of the rusty 
old rifle that 
lay by it. This 
we expected, 
but what was 
our horror on 
searching the 
cavity further 
to find in it 
also the skele- 
ton of a child, 
certain marks 
yet observable 
on the cloth- 
ing of which 
showed that it 
was all that 
remained of 
Goff’s boy ! 

It woul? 
have been far 
to go to find a 
coroner; and 
what good 
would a coro- 
ner have been, 
anyhow, since 
we had all 
made up our 
minds about 
the facts of 
this sad case ? 
What we all 
agreed upon 
was that while 
Goff was en- 
gaged in cut- 
ting the tree, 
his boy stole 
down unperceived, and thinking that he saw his friend 
Morgan asleep at the foot of the great mass of upright 
roots, nestled in beside him, just as the tree sprang 
back, and so met with a terrible death at the hands of 
his father, who was all unconscivus that the grave devised 
by him for the slain man was also that of his owr darling 
child. 

And so we buried the remains of the two at the foot of 
the old tree, which stands as a headstone for them to the 
present day. 

And now you know how it is that very tall stumps of 
trees are sometimes to be seen in the clearings. 
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I nap left London by an evening train, on the Brighton | 
Railway. 

It was my intention to make a short visit to Paris; but | 
an adventure which befell me before I reached Newhaven 
caused a change in my plan, and postponed the journey 
for a time, at least, and came very near postponing it 
altogether. It happened in this wise: At starting I had 
been the sole occupant of a first-class compartment, in a 
carriage placed about the middle of the train, which con- 
sisted of not more than five or six carriages in all. 

At the first or second stopping-place—I think the first 
—after leaving London, my door was suddenly opened by 
he guard, and a young girl, not more than two-and- 
twenty, got in. She was closely muffled and vailed, her 
face invisible ; but the elasticity of her step, and tho tones 
of her voice when speaking to the guard, were ample con- 
firmation that she was no older, and possibly younger, 
than I have stated. 

The door closed—locked,* as the custom is—the bell 
sounded, and the train went flying onward in the dark- 
ness, Which was every moment growing more and more 
dense. 

The day had closed in, gloomy and dismal enough to 
have fully warranted me in waiting for a more auspicious 
occasion—every indication, as night fell, giving premoni- 
tion of a coming storm, unusual in its strength and con- 
tinuance, 

Bat for some time I had contemplated this visit, and had | 
written to my friend John Gilpin, the head of our branch- 
house at Paris, to expect me on such a date—the day suc- 
ceeding my present departure. 

Such being tho state of affairs, I was entirely unwilling 
to permit the accident of foul weather and the minor dis- 
comforts occasioned thereby in crossing the Channel to | 
influence me to the extent of a postponement. 

I am an old man now, and at that time, though passing | 
for what is called middle-aged, was well advanced in the 
dignity of gray hairs and whiskers ; so that it is not at all 
probable my exterior presented anything alarming to the 
mind or fancy of the young girl who had thus become a 
silent partner, as it were, of my night-journey—even if 
she had noticed my presence at all, which scarcely seemed 
to be the case. 

Already settled comfortably in my seat, I did not disturb | 
myself on the young girl’s advent. There was plenty of 
room, and she ‘availed herself of it, with that freedom 
characteristic of the traveled English-speaking man or 
woman, ‘* wherever dispersed,” 

Accordingly, I allowed myself to drift into that semi- 
somnolent condition, excusable in men of middle-age, per- 
haps, but perfectly insufferable in those of younger years, | 
when traveling by rail. 

Possibly it was the more pardonable in this instance, 
because the business of the day had been unusually heavy, 
which, added to the preparation for departure, had left me 
more than ordinarily fatigued. 

I was in the middle of a singular dream, which had for 
its principal personage an unscrupulous and vindictive old 
woman, who was endeavoring to force me into relinquish- 
ing the means whereby I gained a livelihood, when I was 
aroused by a shock that sent me whirling to the opposite 
side of the compartment, and I found myself clasped 
around the neck by a pair of vigorous young arms, and 
heard a series of alarmed exclamations, merged in and 
drowned by wilder cries and shrieks from the outside. 

The hissing of shut-off steam, the grinding of wheels, 
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the snap and jar and crash of carriages coming into col- 
lision, told me plainer than words what had happened. 
We were off the track, Ishall never forget the sensation 


| of horror which came over me on that occasion, Nor the 


result of the accident—not the result of the shock to my 
nervous system, but something far worse. It was the dis- 
covery that the supposed young girl was the youthful wife 
of my venerable friend, John Gilpin, whom I supposed to 
be at that precise moment safely housed in Paris. 

But if my discovery of her identity at such a moment 
was a startling one to me, what must the mutual recog- 


| nition have been to her, knowing, as she did, or might 


have done, that I was on my way to meet her husband ? 

I had heard some rumors of the unhappiness of my‘old 
friend’s married life—among others, that his wife had 
once or twice, in violent outbreaks of temper, threatened to 
leave him for ever. I had known that she had married him 
solely for his money, and the social position it gave her— 
if any reliance can be placed on society gossip ; but I had 
not known that she was so regardless of the opinions of 
the world as to break loose from all restraint, social, moral 
and religious, tiat her presence here, traveling alone by a 
night-train, hooded and masked, as it were, for evident 
purpose of disguise, seemed to predicate. 

There was no time for an explanation, even if she had 
been desirous of making any, which may be doubted ; for, 
beyond the white, sickly horror that overspread her face 
when her vail fell off, and the sudden withdrawal of her 
hands, she gave no indication of having recognized me. 

I did not stand upon ceremony, you may readily be- 
lieve ; I pulled back the door, which had been loosened 
from its fastenings by the shock, and dashed out, closely 
followed by my friend’s wife. 

The instinct of self-preservation was, naturally enough, 
strong upon me—as it would have been, no doubt, «a 
most men under similar circumstances—but the instincts, 
or, perhaps, I should say, the anxiety of Mrs. Gilpin, ap- 
peared to have little thought of preservation of self therein, 
for, slipping past me, she darted between two partially 
overturned cars separated by a broken coupling, and dis- 
appeared in the gloom and darkness beyond. 

My first impulse was to follow her; my second, as I 
thought of the anxiety for avoidance depicted on her face, 
caused me to hesitate, pause, and finally turn back, to 
give my attention and assistance, if need be, to the 
accident and its results, 

It proved to be not so bad as at first supposed. With 
the exception of some bruises, and the jar to the nervous 


| system, more or less suffered by all, no one had been 


injured. 

A broken rod and a misplaced switch had been the pri- 
mary cause, it appeared ; and over the defective place had 
safely passed the locomotive and baggage-vans ; but the 
loosened rails had moved with the weight, thus allowing 
the last carriage to leave the track. 

It took two hours of hard work, joined in by all the pas- 
sengers that could conveniently assist, before the cars 
could be got back again, and, in the meantime, an up- 
train for London was brought to a standstill, and compelled 
to wait. P 

At the end of the time mentioned we were ready for a 
start, and I was on the point of taking my place in the 
compartment I had occupied, when the up-train started, 
and I caught a full view of the face of my friend’s wife at 
one of the windows, and close beside it another face—that 
of a man, 
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He was unknown to me ; and I had only time to notice 
that he was young and swarthy, with immense side- 
whiskers, as the train moved off. 

Bat the contrast of ths swarthy face and the pallid one 
was too striking to be forgotten. Even yet, by closiag my 
eyes, I can seo them with marveleus distinctiean—the one 
lit by a glow of triumph, the other anguished with an 
awful despair. 

I dropped into my seat, resolutely refusing to think 
what this might signify, and striving with all my mental 
powers to forget what I had seen. 

Need I say without success ? 

Whether our engineer attempted to make up for the two 
hours of lost time, I cannot say. If he did, it is quite 
certain that he was not successful; for, on reaching the 
railway terminus, it was found that the boat for Dieppe 
lad been gene some time. 

There was ne help for it, however. Those of us who 
were en roule for France must wait till the next morning, 
whether such arrangement was pleasant or otherwise. 

I made my way, with others, te a small hotel, where a 
choice of inconvenient rooms was still open, and located 
for the night. 

I was just finishing my first course—taking, as my 
custom is when traveliag, my meals in my rooms—when I 
was interrupted (I cannet say astenished or surprised) by 
a hurried knock, and a still more hurried opening of my 
door, followed by the stout frame of my friend John 
Gilpin, 

I have said the stout frame, for it was certainly the body ; 
but the spirit looking at me through those haggard eyes, 
and even the usually kindly face, marked, as it now was, 
with stern lines of suffering, bore so little resemblance to 
my old friend, that I might well have doubted his identity, 
but for that chamce meeting at the Brighton Railway. 
To that, this might be considered, it flashed upon me, 
x fitting sequence. 

How he had discovered me, or how it happened that he 
was here, instead of being in Paris, ready to greet me on 
my expected arrival, I did not even inquire. No thought 
or question bearing on either phase of the situation came 
tomy mind. Only the result impressed me, 

That was sufficient to stir my feelings to their lowest 
depths. 

With whatever of energy I am capable of when aroused, 
I sprang up, and caught my friend’s hand, and would 
have borne him to my own seat in front of the fire, but, 
with a loud, despairing cry, all his attempts at composure 
gave way, and throwing both arms around my neck, he 
exclaimed, gaspingly : 

‘Oh, William ! William! she’s gone—gone! And I did 
love her so! Lost! deserted her home! and I am deso- 
late |” 

The habits and business of my life have always had a 
tendency to keep me calm and collected on all occasions ; 
but I must admit that I felt this to be an emergency cal- 
culated to try my powers, 

What I said, and what I did, to soothe and restore him 
to something like calmness, I am unable now to recall ; 
but whatever it was, it must have gradually proved effect- 
ive, for at length he allowed himself to be persuaded into 
trying something warm and strengthening, until finally he 
grew into a likeness of my old friend sufficiently to narrate 
what had befallen him. 

It was substantially as follows : 

He had received my letter announcing the fulfillment of 
my long-promised visit to Paris, but had omitted to men- 
tion the fact to his wife, being desirous of giving her a 
pleasurable surprise, 
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He had so often since hig marriage (which was the first, 
last, and only time I had seen his wife till to-night) 
spoken of his old friend and business associate, William 
Dustdowa—had so frequently dwelt on the pleasure it 
would be to him to strengthen the acquaintance begun at 
their marriage, by receiving me at their own fireside, and 
in their own house —that the anticipated enjoyment of my 
prospective visit had induced him to keep from her the 
fact of my expected arrival. 

He had, however, mentioned that he expected a visitor 
—without designating whom—and had given instructions 
for apartments to be in readiness, 

What, then, had been his surprise—his amazement—his 
despair—on réaching home, after business, and going softly 
to his wife’s rooms, as was his wont, to find everything in 
confusion ; wardrobes opened and disarranged ; dresses and 
other articles of female wear in miscellaneous heaps and 
scattered about the apartments ; some jewelry and finery 
lying loose upon bureau and table ; and, in short, all the 
evidence of a hurried and disordered mind bent on some 
sudden and terrible purpose. 

He had sent at once for her maid, as soon as he had re- 
covered from the first shock, and with deep forebodings 
had questioned her. 

She knew nothing further than that her mistress had 
been secluded in her own apartments most of the day, and 
had ordered that she was on no account to be disturbed. 
She had not seen her go ont, and could suggest nothing, 
but broke down in grief and tears as she looked about her. 

‘*For,” said my friend, with a tremor in his voice, 
‘*there was not a servant nor child abont the place but 
I and Lucille. She was all innocence, all goodness, all 
charity, all love !” 

After a brief struggle with himself, during which he 
arose and walked the floor, he resumed his seat, and went 
on with his narrative, 

He had dismissed the girl, locked the rooms, and gone 
to his library adjoining, where the firat thing that attracted 
his attention on entering was a letter, placed prominently 
on a book on the centre-table. 

This letter, addressed to himself, was in his wifo’s hand- 
writing. 

Opening his pocketbook, my friend took out a folded 
paper and handed it to me in silence, signifying, by 4 
gesture, that I should read it. 

It was closely written, in a fair, delicate, womanly 
hand, but bore unmistakable ofidenco of haste and great 
mental disturbance. Here and there the words were 
blotted and blurred—conld it be with tears ?—but I hat 
no difficulty in making out the following : 


“My Dear Hospanp—For the last time in ,this life I write 
these words: and oh! would to heaven I could express in thera 
the boundless love I feel for you at this moment! For never, 
never have you been so dear to me as now—when I am about to 
leave you for ever! Howcan I write it —how can I tell you what has 
happened ? How can I wring your kind and loving heart with the 
terrible.knowledge of my own unworthiness ? How explain the 
fearful secret kept from you by my dead mother, and at her earn. 
est request, by me? She insisted that all was well. Until to-day 
I fondly believed it. But to-day, to-day what a mine has opened 
beneath my feet! I have learned that I am unworthy of you— 
that you can no longer love me, That your love, which has been 
the light of my world, my universe, must now be a joy of the past. 
Since yesterday, all is blank, my darling. Tho great heart that I 
have so fondly deemed my own must no longer think of me, or 
remember mo only as one unworthy. 

“ Farewell! Do not attempt to follow me—to fiad me! I leave 
all behind me, for which my life is worth having, in your tender- 
ness—your love! Forget me, Strive to be happy, and again 
farewell. LUCILLE.” 


My thoughts on reading this letter, for the second time, 
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as I did, it would be vain to analyze. Reading it only by ; The mother, he said, though a worldly woman—vain and 
the light of her husband's love, it seemed utterly impossi- | frivolons—had always appeared to be a lady of the utmost 
ble to doubt for a moment the writer’s innocence. candor and truthfulness—traits which were shining charac- 
But in the glaring light of what I had seen that night, | teristics of the daughter. 
how could I hold her guiltless ? | An involuntary sigh, quickly suppressed, arose to my 
Should | tell him ? lips, as I looked at the round, boyish, guileless face of my 
This was the question that rose in my mind as I handed | old friend, and thought that he was the most incompetent 
him back the letter ; and to gain time, I took a turn up | of men to judge of the despair, and, perhaps, baser mo- 
and down the room. tives actuating mankind. 
What was the secret kept from him by the dead mother? What else had he ascertained ?—for it was evident from 
Had he any idea of its bearing ? his presence here that he must have found some clew to 
Not the remotest. He had asked himself the same ques- | her flight. 
tion over and over again, but despaired of an answer.! He had traced her, circuitously, and after infinite 
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trouble, to the embarcadére, in the Rue d’Amsterdam ; 
thence to Rouen, where he lost the trace. Thence she 
might have gone to Havre or Dieppe, or a dozen other 
smaller places ; but he had assumed that it was one of 
those two, for he felt certain from the first that Londpn 
was her destination, for she bad a distant relation, with 
whom she had lived in childhood, somewhere in England. 
He had telegraphed to me; but, from the fact of my 
being en route, 
he knew I had 
not received 
the dispatch. 
Would I return 
with him?— 
would I assist 
him in his 
search ? 

I replied, 
after the man- 
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| patible with the purity, love and truth of an honored 
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wife, 

Knowing what I knew, and seeing what I had seen, 
what could I say to him ? 

Again recurred that question : Should I tell him ? 

My heart sympathized with him, though my judgment 
differed widely from his, and as I looked upon that honest 
face, and the mouth uow grown as firm as truth itself, I 
felt that with him, and not with me, should rest the deci- 
sion of guilt or innocence, and determined that it would 
be a kindness to him to tell him that I had seen her, and 
the circumstances, This I did. But inasmuch as her 
connection 
with the swar- 
thy man was 
not proved, I 
resolved, even 
while I spoke, 
to omit all 
mention of him 
—for the pres- 
ent at least— 
and to assist in 


ner of our American friends, by asking him a question | the search. The unusually stern features of my friend 


—cautiously, doubtfully, and with an infinite pity, but 
with the firmness of a surgeon about to probe deeply. 

Who was with her when she left Paris, and at Rouen ? 

He sat bolt upright, started, surprised, and with the 
lines about his mouth growing stern and rigid. 

No one, he declared, with deep solemnity. He had made 
especial icquiry—not because he suspected any man in 
the case—God forbid |—but because he feared she was un- 

attended. No. 
Whatever the 
cause for which 
she was com- 
pelled to hide 
herself from 
him, my friend 
declared there 
could be no ex- 


TURKISH WARE. planation incom- 


relaxed at once as I concluded, and his accustomed cheer- 
fulness returned. His grasp was like a vise as he took my 
hand. 

‘*T shall have a race for it, I see,” he declared, almost 
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boisterously : ‘but I shall overtake her at last, my dear 
Dustdown—thank heaven !" 

I am not a person who does things by halves. Once 
determined on joining my friend in his search—or race, as 
he termed it—I suspended whatever of doubts or suspi- 
cions had arisen in my mind, and took vigorous measures 
toward furthering the object in view. 

Those measures resulted in our starting for London that 
very hour. 

By dint of much persuasion, and a liberal use of money, 
which—whatever may be said of it otherwise—gencrally 
proves an unanswerable argument with railway officials, 
and silences ail objections, I secured a special locomotive 
and tender for the trip. 

The last regular night-train had been gone somo time, 
and the line was, therefore, all open. 

The speed we made would have astonished the good 
people living along the rovte, could they have seen us ; 
but it seemed a tortoise-race to my impatient friend. 

London at last ; first scattering lights, then whole rows 


of them ; and we drove into the station, the ribs of our | 


iron steed reeking with steam and dewy perspiration. 

London Bridge ! 

A porter with a lantern, lounging rather than watching 
under a convenient shelter, met our eager inquiries with 
a dawning look of intelligence. 

Yes ; he thought he had seen such a lady—come up in 
one of the last trains, Noticed her particularly for three 
reasons : First, seemed frightened and wild ; second, had 
inquired where she could take the Liverpool train ; third, 
had seen her start, and drop her vail with a suppressed 
cry, a8 some person came hurriedly through the crowd, 
as if looking for somebody, and rushed out of an opposite 
door. It seemed to make her wilder, if possible, than 
before; she wanted a cab immediately ; the porter had 
called one, and in it she had gone away. 

Was any one with her? 

As I asked the question, in a tone too low for my 
friend’s ears, I dropped a sovereign into the porter’s 
hand. 

No one, he said. And as he spoke, to my utter amaze- 
ment, for it was something new mn my worldly experience, 
he handed me back the money, with a flushed face and a 
negative shake of the head. 

“If you please, sir, I'd rather not,” he said. ‘One 
glance at her beautiful face—tronbled and distressed-like 
as it was, letting alone her gentle word of thanks—was 
pay enough for Jem Brown.” , 

I gave him my hand on the spot, and have always 
thought the better of myself for so doing. 

One other question before I left him : 

Had he seen the person whose coming through the 
crowd had caused her to start with evident alarm ?” 

He had. A tall man; very swarthy; with immense 
side-whiskers, 

The porter might have supposed the swarthy man was 
stillcoming throngh a crowd where a crowd no longer was, 
by the start his answer gave me. I said Good-night, 
turned hastily away, and followed my friend, who had 
already moved impatiently toward the entrance, 

My thoughts bad taken a new direction. 

Clearly, the man described by the porter was the man 
I had seen with Mrs. Gilpin, seated in the up-train for 
London ! 

This appeared certain, and yet it also appeared certain 
that she now avoided him. What did it mean ? 

Joho Gilpin was striking in the dircction of the nesrest 
cab-stand, as if for a racé against time, when I caught ap 
with him, 
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He was flushed with eagerness, 

He seized my hand and drew me close beside him, but 
reserved his words until he had ordered a cab, and it was 
sweeping along at a great pace for the station of the 
Northwestern Railway, in Euston Square, 

Then he said : 

*T know that man, Dustdown, of whom the porter 
spoke—it flashed upon me while he was speaking. He is 
following Lucille, A short, smooth-faced man in a skull-cap, 
He was in Rouen, making inquiries regarding the depar- 
ture of certain trains yesterday—no doubt one of those by 
which she left, I had no idea until now that his inquiries 
referred to her. Unquestionably he thinks to do me a 
great service—to make me his debtor for life !” 

I fell back in my seat, and stared at my friend, through 
the semi-darkness, in blank astonishment. For the mo- 
ment I forgot that he had not heard the porter’s descrip- 
tion—had only waited long enough to learn that his wifo 
had taken a cab. 

What new complication was this ? 

**A short, smooth-faced man in a skull-cap,” noé ‘‘ tall, 
swarthy, and with immen:e whiskers.” 

Who was he ? I managed to inquire. 

A person employed by the branch in tracing the perpe- 
trators of the great safe-robbery, which, I would remem- 
ber, was three years ago. An officer of the secret police, 
in facet. Thus John Gilpin. 

I thought of the swarthy man, and where I had seen 
him, and again recurred the question : Shall I tell him ? 

Again I hesitated, and hesitation brought reflection, 
and with it my assumption of the guilt of the fugitive 
began to waver. 

True, I remembered the stories I had heard of her ca- 
priciousness, her threats, her violence, her marrying for 
money ; but might not those reports have been falsehoods 
circulated in rascally self-interest by some person—tho 
swarthy man, for instance—who, baving knowledge of her 
dead mother’s secret, sought to separate husband aud 
wife ? 

By the light I now had—her letter; ber being alone, 
returning, perhaps, when I first saw her; her fear and 
avoidance of the swarthy man ; her husband’s boundless 
trust in her truth and purity—by all this, it seemed to me 
not unlikely. 

My spirits rose as I reached this conclusion; in any 
event, matters were now fast approaching a dénouement ; 
we were on the trail ; to make further explanations seemed 
useless; and even while I debated the question, we ar- 
rived at the depot. 

The express had been gone an hour ; the midnight mail 
was on ths eve of departure. 

We took our places at once, 

** The race is not always to the swift,” said John Gilpin, 
as he settled himself, in his old cheerful, hopeful way ; 
**but we shall win it, my boy, this time.” 

I was standing near the entrance, and as I turned 
toward him, I caught a glimpse of a strident shadow slink- 
ing softly past. 

I took a second glance over my shoulder. 

Yes! There was no mistaking that tall figure and 
swarthy visage, although the hnge whiskers were mostly 
hidden between a traveling wrap. 

It was the swarthy man described by the porter—tho 
man I had seen with my friend’s wife—now, evidently, her 
pursuer | 

Scarcely had he disappeared in a forward compartment, 
and while I was yet looking after him, than I saw another 
man coming from the shadowy end of the bnilding ; saw 
him pause a single instant, as if to mark well the com- 
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partment where the swarthy man had entered, and then 
he, too, disappeared in an adjoining one. 

A short, smooth-faced man in a skull-cap ! 

What did his presence there imply, I startingly asked 
myself? Was the swarthy man a fugitive from justice, 
and was his the official duty of hunting him down? And, 
in addition to that duty, was his presence there attribut- 


able, as John Gilpin had suggested, to a desire to be of | 


service to him in tracing his wifo? And was Mrs. Gilpin 
running away on account of the swarthy man? Had she 
left home to escape some threatened injury to herself or 
husband, or, perhaps, to both ? And had the accident on 
the Brighton Railway brought them, for the first time, 
face to face, since leaving Paris ? 

These were the questions which went whirling through 
my excited brain, as the train swept outward and onward ; 
and again it seemed to me not unlikely. 

Weary and worn with fatigue and anxieties, I was glad 
to perceive my friend disinclined for conversation ; and 
soon he began to doze. 

Birmingham !—My friend slept. 

Manchester !—A walk on the platform. 

Leaving John Gilpin asleep, I had taken a few turns up 
and down, when I heard the roar of an in-coming train ; 


saw the sudden rush of the crowd in that direction ; saw a | 


smooth-faced man in a skull-cap attempt to drag a swarthy 
one, who held a pistol, from the track of the advancing 
engine ; saw him spring back, just grazed by the wheels ; 
heard an awful shriek, such as nature shrinks from—for, 
wherever heard, stalks dreadful Death; saw something 
dark caught up, and hurled a shapeless, mangled, bleed- 
ing mass high in air ; heard a dull thud, as falls life where 
no life is—and felt, and knew, that the world’s count of 
humanity was one the less by the swarthy pursuer of John 
Gilpin’s wife. 

Faint and horror-struck, I reeled as I turned toward my 
compartment, almost coming in collision with a lady pass- 
ing in—the guard muttering something about her being 
left by the express. 

With the shock of that horrid tragedy upon me, I was 
still master of myself sufficiently to recognize her, 

It was the runaway wife. 

Exhausted mentally and physically—walking Ike 
person in a dream—she did not notice me, but passed in 
—in to the loving arms of stout John Gilpin. 

There let her rest. 

I shut the door, and then told the guard not to open it 
before reaching Liverpool, and went into another com- 
partment. 

With the death of the swarthy pursuer, the secret of the 
dead mother was a secret no longer—thanks to the man in 
the skull-cap—as we ascertained next day. 

He was an utter scoundrel, and had merely saved the 
hangman a job that awaited his return to France, 

He had imposed on Mrs, Gilpin’s late mother to such an 
extent that that lady had insisted upon her daughter’s 
marrying him, at the age of fourteen ; had deserted her a 
week afterward ; reported himself dead shortly after ; and 
again reported himself alive recently, with a view of turn- 
ing her happiness into golden lonis, evidently trusting her 
love for her husband to keep his existence unknown. But, 
as many another villain has done, he erred, for his wished- 
for prey had fled at his first approach. And, in his eager- 
ness in pursuit, he had given the officer a clew to his 
identity as the perpetrator of a murder in the Rue St. 
Denis—long sought after by the police, And so the de- 
tective only expressed the strict demands of justice, when 
he said, by way of epitaph: ‘ Died, unregretted, and un- 
fortunately unhung !” 


To conclude: 

Need I say how John Gilpin and his young wife r2- 
turned to Paris, rejoicing and happy? How their old 
bachelor friend, William Dustdown, accompanied them ? 
And how, to this day, Jonn Gmpm’s Racz is recorded in 
the musty archives of the branch-house ? 

Probably not ; and so farewell. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CERAMIC 
ART. 


We have no guide to tell us when or where the human 
race began to fashion vessels of clay. Pottery is the tirst 
of all arts—the first step made by primeval man, ‘Lhe 
Mosaic account makes the body of man formed of red 
clay, as though the material for pottery was ready to his 
hand when he first appeared on the globe. Every inve:ti- 
gation of the relics of prehistoric man shows pottery so 
early that it is hard to draw the line where it began. 

If man at the outset was a mere savage, living on rocts, 
wild fruits, and animals he could master with club or 
stone, to be eaten as the tiger eats, tearing them apart 
and devouring them, the secret of fire-making led to 
cooking. 

The most primitive cooking was, of course, a rude roast- 
ing on a stick before a fire. Boiling came next. And 
how did the early races boil? A vessel supplied by na- 
ture, a hollow gourd, a concave depression in a stone, a 
turtle’s shell, or a clamshell capacious enough to holid 
water, was the first kitchen utensil. Then stones were 
heated in a fire and dropped in successively till the water 
was heated, each being removed as it cooled. 

This mode of heating water was in use in historic times 
not only in America, Africa and Australia, but in parts 
of Europe. The next step was to obtain a vessel which 
would go on the fire, and so save labor. A genius whose 
name history has not recorded conceived the idea of 
taking the natural pot, the gourd, or shell, and covering it 
with such a layer of wet clay that the fire would not pene- 
trate through it, though the heat would. This early 
Edison found that his clay adhered and hardened. It 
was very frail, liable to crack and fall to pieces. Sand and 
ashes were at hand, and after a time he mixed some of 
them with his clay before he put it on, His pot worked 
better. We have no doubt he became a conspicuous man, 
and had many customers apd imitators, some of whom 
improved on his work. After awhile it was found that the 
clay would stand alone without the object on which it had 
been laid, and this was burned out, and mankind began to 
revel in the distinction of possessing utensils made of 
pottery. . 

Some merely dried the clay vessels in the sun ; but this 
does not seem to have been really the first step. 

Even among the most ancient articles and fragments of 
pottery we find specimens roughly ornamented. ‘The 
potter soon discarded the old natural molds, and adopted 
new forms, and tried to give on them his ideas of tle 
beautiful. A sharp point enabled him to trace figures, 
which, on the fire-hardened clay, became permanent. ‘The 
early kings made this subserve the first idea of perpetuat- 
ing their deeds. Rude hieroglyphics of their achieve- 
ments, picture-writings, could thus be made durable in 
terra cotta, and the Assyrian rulers used tablets and cylin- 
ders of clay to immortalize their achievements. 

The potter’s wheel was an early inventi®n, and a vast 
impr. vement on the system of fashioning the clay vessels 
by hand. By its aid all combinations of oval, spherical 


| and cylindrical forms were obtained. All the great natious 
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of antiquity have laid claim to this invention. It is repre- | 
sented in Egyptian sculptures and pictures; it is men- 
tioned in Scripture, and was in use at a very early date in 
Assyria. The oldest Greek vases show traces of the wheel. 
Pottery was used not 
only for the living but 
for the dead. In Egypt, 
in Assyria, in Japan 
and in Peru the body 
was frequently placed 
in large vessels of 
earthenware, or slip- 
per-shaped coffins of 
the same material. 
The desire of ren- 
dering terra cotta less 
porous and better 
adapted to holding 
liquids led to this in- 
vention of an enamel 
or glaze. Then man 
advanced another step, 
and the fabrics were 
covered with an im- 
pervious glaze. Copper 
KARLY GERMAN PITCHER, gave the blue enamel 
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THE GREAT CRINA MANUFACTORY AT SE&VRES. 
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found in Assyrian and) Babylonian ware, and tin a | It was not translucent or as compact as our fine ware, but 


white enamel. Among the Egyptians and Assyrians 
enameling by means of metallic oxides seems to have 


been more 


frequent than’ 


glazing ; while 
the Greeks 
and Romans 
show. a sub- 
dued’ and 
scarcely appa- 
rent glazing, 
so slight as to 
leave a barely 
appreciable 
effect upon the 
eye, beyond 
what might be 
produced by 
a mechanical 
polish, and so 
thin as almost 
to defy any 
attempt at 
chemical an- 
alysis, 

The Egyp- 
tians seem to 
have made the 
first step to- 
ward our 
modern china 
and porcelain. 
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in some of the colors it is unrivaled. 
houses with vases of various shapes and sizes, coarser 
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They filled their 


for ordinary 
use, finer work 
for the rich to 
hold their food 
or adorn their 
tables and 
dressing- 
rooms, Amu- 
lets, beads, 
rings, little 
trinkets often 
charming in 


‘their work- 


manship, still 
come to us 
from tombs 
unopened for 
thousands of 
years, 

Greece car- 
ried the cer- 
amic art to a 
high point, 
and terra 
cotta was used 
for roof and 
drain tiles, 
columns, stat- 
nes, utensils 
of all kinds. 
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Besides the terra cotta, was a material deeper in tone and | first French specimens were manufactured about 1695, 


more tender in texture, porous, and with a metallic ring ; 
sometimes very hard and others soft enough to be 
seracthed by a finger-nail. The vases of this material 
show the highest perfection of the ancient potter. They 
are painted in various colers, chiefly black, brown, yellow 
and red, covered with a thin alkaline glaze, which is 
transparent and enhances the colors like the varnish of a 
picture. 

As vases of this kind were found in Etruria as well 
as Greece, they are often called Etruscan, but they are 
evidently of Greek workmanship. Probably 40,000 vases 
of this early type are now in museums. 
progress of the art from the ruder to the more perfect 
specimens. 
ancient artist, and the painting executed with a brush, 
a stick being used to steady the hand. 

The outiines were formed with a pointed tool, and the 
circular lines with a compass. 

The Samian ware, so called from the Island of Samos, 
was of a beautiful coral-red, and was famous down to the 
time of the Roman Empire, Samian bowls and dishes are 


found in many parts of Europe, always uniform in color, | 
The scrolls, vines | 


and molded in relief on the exterior. 
and scenes on them are often very beautiful. 
The Roman pottery is found in all countries where their 


legions gained a footing—the mortuary urns for. the | 


ashes of the dead being of very frequent occurrence. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire all arts declined, 
and even the primitive trade of the potter relapsed to its 
earliest stages or disappeared. There is a gap of centu- 
ries, to which connoisseurs can assign no specimens with 
certainty. 


Italy. 
famous for exquisite ceramic work, highly enameled 
and so precious as sometimes to be mounted in silver. 
Then Rouen took it up. But the great improver of 
fictile ware was Palissy, whose story is so well known, 
who, seeing a piece of enameled pottery, devoted his life 
to imitate and excel it. He was a student of nature, and 
covered his ware with faithful and artistic studies, He 
discovered the secret of enamel, and became a famous man 
in his day. His ornaments are executed in colored relief, 


*O Palissy! within thy breast 
Burned the hot fever of unrest. 
Thine was the prophet’s vision, thine + 
The exultation, the divine 
Insanity of noble minds, 
That never falters nor abates, 
But labors and endures and waits, 
Till all that it foresees it finds, 
Or what it cannot find creates.” 


Such o genius had, of course, many imitators, but the 


work of the master-hand is easily detected. At the same 
period beautiful vases were produced, which were long 
known as Henri Deux, having been executed in the reign 
of that King. They have been traced to Oiron, in Picardy, 
where they were executed by the hand or under the artis- 
tic direction of a woman, Héléne de Hangest Genlis, 
This Oiron pottery is of fine white pipeclay, decorated 
with elaborate arabesques, all engraved, the cavities filled 
with colored pastes, the smooth surface presenting the ap- 
pearance of the finest inlaying. After this they were 
baked, and glazed with a thin, transparent varnish, Of 
this beautiful ware thera are less than a hundred speci- 
mens known, no two of which are alike. 


After this the manufacture of porcelain arose, The 


They show the | 


The surface was carefully polished by tho | 


by Morin, at St. Cloud, but the first essays were not 
remarkablo for beauty. The French Jesuits in China, 
meanwhile, sent descriptions of the material and processes 
employed in that empire. ‘Taese were not very exact, but 
they stimulated research, and the specimens of material 
enabled mineralogists to look for similar rock and clay in 
France. 

At last, in 1740, two brothers, Dubois, of the Chantilly 
works, proposed to reveal to the French Government the 
true secret of the composition of Chinese pottery. Out of 
this grew the establishment of china-works at Versailles, 
directed by a company which employed the highest artis- 
tic talent. Louis XV., finding that the company did not 
prosper, bought a part of the stock, and finally the whole 
works, which were transferred to Savres in 1756. 

Madame de Pompadour was passionately fond of fine 
china, and it was to her influence that thé Savres china 
factories assumed the splendid extent that they have since 
enjoyed. 

A lady, Madame Darnet, the wife of a surgeon, discov- 
ered at St. Yrieix a bed of kaolin. This gave France the 
material for the manufacture of real china, hard porcelain, 
instead of the tender hitherto made. But Madame Darnet 
received no reward; and only when at advanced age—x 
victim of poverty —was a scanty pension allowed her. 

The early specimens of Sévres are known as pile tendre. 
This is very soft and vitreous, and has not been manu- 
factured since the year 1800. The enamel colors painted 
on it blend with it, and assume lustrous hues, and the 
decorations hava a depth and smoothness of tone not since 
approached. This old Sévres is, of course, highly prized. 


| Aset of these jardinitres sold at auction at Christie’s, in 

About the middle of the fifteenth century busts and | 
statuettes of very good execution appeared in Northern | 
Then Beauvais and Nevers, in France, becamo | 


London, not long ago, for ten thousand pounds. 

The first specimens of hard porcelain were made in 
1769. 

Sevres, where this celebrated porcelain manufactory 
stands, is a prettily situated village on the Seine, 

This establishment suffered severely during the war 
with Prussia and the Commune, but has been restored, 


| and is still supported by the Government at no little ex- 


pense, The establishment shown in our illustration con- 
sists, first, of the showrooms, which are open every day, 
and where the most splendid productions of the works can 
be seen—comprising tea-services, plates, vases, paintings 
on porcelain; second, of the Musée Céramique, a‘ fine 
collection of pottery and porcelain of all ages and coun- 
tries ; and lastly, of the workshops where these exquisite 
productions are made and decorated. 

These buildings, large as they are, do not comprise all ; 
very extensive edifices have also been erected near the 
Bridge of Savres for a part of the processes, 

The first hard porcelain was made at Dresden, by 
Bottcher, after years of experiments. A factory was set 
up at Weissen in 1715, under the patronage of the Elector 
of Saxony. The first ware was reddish-brown, and un- 
glazed, and his first white porcelain ornamented with 
flowers in low relief. While hunting for the proper mate- 
rial, the science of the time failed to aid him, but chance 
did. It was the day of powdered wigs, and he one day 
met a sample of powder that was too heavy to be the 
wheat flour usually employed. He traced it to its 
source, and discovered it to be kaolin—the very substance 
that is the basis of porcelain. 

Then Dresden china became beantiful, and genuine art- 
ists molded it to graceful forms with exquisite decoration. 
From the year 1722 the genuine Dresden ware has as 
its mark two crossed swords. 

Many other cities then began to compete with Dresden. 
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Vienna, Berlin, Frankenthal and F urstenberg among the 
rest. 

Delft, in Holland, was famous for its pottery at a very 
early day. It was made of a thin, light paste, very sonor- 
ous, and was deemed fit for presents to the great. It 
copied Japanese porcelain in form and color, with a bluish 
glaze or enamel. 

From Holland the manufacture of this ware spread to 
England, where Bristol and other cities boasted of their 
wares, 

Germany made a stoneware, which was famous for 
pitchers, called graybeards, Nuremberg taking the lead in 
the manufacture. These pitchers long maintained their 
reputation, and were sometimes richly capped with silver. 

The island of Majorca signalized itself by a peculiar 
ware manufactured there, which was greatly admired, es- 
pecially in Italy, where majolica-ware, as it was called, 
became so popular that it was not only successfully imi- 
tated, but by the artistic taste of the country and skill of 
the workmen, raised to the highest perfection. Majolica 
is, accordingly, much sought for, and the work of some 
makers attains fabulous prices. 

Luca della Robbia, born about 1400, must ever be asso- 
ciated with the finest works in majolica. He discovered 


or adapted on a large scale, and improved greatly, the | 


composition of tin enamel. His art remained a secret in 
his family till the style of work with which his name is 
identified ceased to be produced. 

Then. the Giorgio establishment at Gubbio rose and 
became the great centre of the process of embellishment 
with gold and ruby metallic. 


“Nor less Maestro Giorgio shines 
With madre-perl and golden lines 
Of arabesques, and interweaves 
His birds and fruit and flowers and loaves, 
About some landsoape shaded brown, 
With olive tints on rock and town.” 


The Urbino ware, especially the arabesque with medal- 
lions on clear white, with the surrounding grostesques, 
show another class which the virtuosos seek. 

England came more slowly into the general movement. 
As Holland imitated Japan, the first English efforts were 
in imitating Delft, but the manufactures were not remark- 
able for firmness or beauty till Josiah Wedgewood devoted 
himself to the higher forms of pottery. He discovered a 
green glaze, and produced a fine cream-colored ware, made 
from Dorset and Devon clay. By degrees he went on till 
he imitated the ancient encaustic painting, and produced 
a fine white terra cotta. His most beautiful production 
was the beautiful jasper-ware. It is a white porcelain 
bisonit of exquisite delicacy, which takes metallic colors 
uniformly through its whole substance. Taking ancient 
models from gems or from Flaxman’s classic drawings, ho 
made some of the most exquisite works ever seen. His 
copies of the famous Portland Vase are to be still regarded 
as masterpieces. 

Porcelain and china have since been manufactured in 
various parts of England. 

The real Oriental porcelain of China and Japan is ex- 
tremely ancient. Vases of this ware were probably some 
of the prized articles in the halls of the Roman Emperors ; 
but with the fall of the Empire it must have become again 
unknown, till the travelers and missionaries of the Middle 
Ages again penetrated to China, Then once more the 
beautiful china became known and sought. The Kings of 
Spain and Portugal gave china bowls and basins as gifts 
worthy of a monarch. 

The Chinese place the invention of percelain about two 
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hundred years before the Christian era, but the marvel- 
ously delicate eggshell vases, cups and plates do not ap« 
parently date back earlier than the sixteenth century, 
The most beautiful color is turquoise-blue, and really old 
examples are very rare; old violet is extremely rare. 
Yellow is the imperial color, and a fine ruby is found on 
the highest quality of eggshell plates, Crackle vases, when 
good and old, are much prized. The decoratiens are 
scenes of life, with curious flowers, birds, beasts, and 
dragons, 

The Japanese porcelain is of a moro brilliant white, and 
the designs more simple and correct, the decoration less 
profuse. Some of their ware, in which flowers and other 
figures are formed of brass ribbons and filled in with dif- 
ferent colored enamels, are known as cloisonné ; these are 
extremely beautiful, and are highly prized, 


** All tho bright flowers that fill the land, 
Ripple of waves on rock and sand, 
The snow on Fusiyama’s cone, 

Tho midnight heaven so thickly sown 
With constellations of bright stars; 
Tho leaves that rustle, the reeds that mako 
A whisper by each stream and lake, 
The saffron dawn, the sunset rod, 
Are painted on those lovely jars; 
Again the skylark sings, again 

The stork, the heron and the crano 
Float through the azure overhead, 
The counterfeit and counterpart 

Of Nature reproduced in art.’ 


It is only within a few years that these famous fictilo 
works have become objects of general admiration. There 
were always, indeed, a few collectors, but there were com- 
paratively few who knew or appreciated the work of dif- 
ferent countries, or the peculiar beauties that gave them 


| value, 


Now all the ancient wares have been sought, catalogued, 
described and imitated. Museums abound in specimens, 
and few houses of wealth and taste are without some spe- 
cimen to attest the adhesion of the owner to the prevailing 
fashion. 

Kings and queens, emperors and men of high degree, 
for centuries past have loved the ceramic art with no 
common passion ; while by an assiduous cultivation of the 
same art, men of low birth and little education have raised 
themselves to honor and high estate. Who that dwells 
with pleasure on the ‘search for bric-i-brac has not per- 
used the fascinating ‘life of the poor potter, Palissy ? 
What collector does not remember the struggles and tri- 
umphs of Wedgewood ? 

Genius and practical skill have been brought into exist- 
ence under the most marvelous circumstances, and when 
we consider that out of a natural substance, originally of 
no apparent value, productions have emanated intrinsic- 
ally worth more than if they had been formed of the pre- 
cious metals, we may well conclude that a knowledge of, 
and a taste for, exquisite ceramic specimens is not an un- 
important result of our civilization. 

Of this movement, or rather of the art which it seeks to 
honor, our Longfellow is the poet, and his lines give the 
various schools with such delightful picturing that they 
live in the memory, and come up in echoes to charm our 
leisure hours. 


MANNA, 
Boranists and travelers have been rather unsuccessful 
in attempts to ascertain the origin of different kinds of 


manna known in commerce. 
In the valley of Gohr, to the south of the Dead Sea, 
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sixteen hours onward which leads into a long valley, 
Buckhardt found what he called manna, dropping from 
twigs of several kinds of trees. 

According to his representations Arabs collect it and 
make it into cakes, which are eaten with their nauseous 
butter made from the milk of sheep. They churn it thus: 
A goat-skin is filled with milk and suspended between two 
poles, swung to and fro by pulling an attached cord, till it 
assumes @ new character—a greasy, soapy mass—and that 
is Arab butter. 

Mr. Turner found a grove of tamarisk-trees near Mount 
Sinai, in the valley of Farran, which furnished what the 
monks called manna, They were bushy, about ten feet 
high, from which drops of a sweetish thick fluid ooze. If 
taken early in the morning, before the sun is up, it may 
be kept in earthen pots a considerable time. It is used in 
lieu of sugar in 
the convent. 

Com mercial 
manna, princi- 
pally in the 
hands of drug- 
gists, is a pro- 
duct of the 
punctured 
stems of the 
ornus Europe, 
growing in 
Calabria. An 
article very 
similar in ap- 
pearance and 
medicinal pro- 
perties is pro- 
cured in Sicily 
by the same 
kind of. pro- 
cess. Both 
have a sweetish 
taste, are soft, 
of a pale-yel- 
lowish color, 
and used for 
their mild lax- 
ative quality 
rather than 
food. 

From the 
foregoing facts 
it is very clear 
there is not the 
slightest resemblance to that extraordinarily nutritious 
article which was miraculously provided for the children 
of Israe) in a barren wilderness on a memorable occasion, 
while in their forty years’ peregrinations toward the prom- 
ised land. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE CERAMIC ART.— TERRA 


NO ENGLISH SPOKEN. 


By RicHARD B. KIMBALL. 
Tere were four of us who determined on a Swiss tour 
for that Summer vacation. Four young men—the oldest 
but twenty-three—who, during a two years’ sojourn in the 


Latin Quarter, Paris, had become very intimate—Walters, | 


Reaume, Stoughton and myself. 

It is difficult to explain friendships. So it is impossible 
to conjecture how, from large masses of students, certaia 
ones, to all appearance unlike in character and tempera- 
ment, gravitate toward each other, and become fixed 


NO ENGLISH SPOKEN. 


friends, Certainly, in this case, no more incongruous 
natures ever united to form a solidarity. Law, medicine, 
theology, science—each was represented in one of us. 
Serious, lively, deliberate, impetuous —there we were, 
One quality, though, in common. Youth still held an un- 
divided empire in all. Youth! Ah, that is the talisman. 
No visions of the practical yet haunted us. No doubts of 
the fature, no hesitation, no selfish calculations disturbed 
the current of our lifeblood. 

‘‘ Why are we so wise when we are young—so wise, and 
ever growing less so?” was the plaint of the great German 
philosopher, and—— ButI started to tell a pleasant little 
story, and already begin to moralize. 

In connection with our tour, we made what might be 
called a whimsical compact. It was agreed that in no case 
| and under no circumstances should either of us speak 
English, except 
when absolute- 
ly alone _ to- 
gether. We 
were, as far as 
possible, to 
avoid our own 
countrymen, 
and never to 
confess to any 
nationality— 
we would be 
cosmo polites, 

Val As we 
were tolerable 
masters of 
French and 
German, to say 
ncthing of fair 
proficiency in 
Italian, with 
lots of Greek 
and Latin, we 
counted on 
having a great 
deal of fun in 
our new rdle, 

The day be- 
fore _ starting 
was spent in 
careful prepar- 
ations. The 
personal effects 
of each were 
reduced to the 
compass of a knapsack, Our other moveables were safely 
stored in the room of a fellow-student. At eight in the 
morning we quilted Paris by the Chemin de fer du Nord, 
then finished as far as Dijon, where the diligence awaited 
us. The next day saw us snugly stowed away inside the 
lumbering vehicle. 

We spent one night at Lyons, where, rising at five, we 
swallowed some very hot coffee, and struck for the Swiss 
country. 

The interieur of a diligence is constructed to carry six 
persons—four corners and two ‘ betweens.” We were 
sufficiently on the alert the evening before to secure the 
choice of places, which are numbered like seats in a 
theatre. As we mounted to the inside, Walters discov- 
ered that ‘‘No. 4” (bis corner) was occupied by a very 
stout and rather disagreeable-looking old gentleman, who 
had settled himself comfortably in his quarters, having 
first made careful disposition of a small bag, a traveling- 
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COTTA FIREPLACE AT VIENNA.— SEE PAGE 311, 
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shawl, and some overshoes, and ensconced his head in a 
cotton nightcap. 

Walters was so much taken aback by the cool appropri- 
ation of his place—something quite unheard of—that he 
did not notice a remarkably pretty young lady who occu- 
pied a seat next to the old gentleman. 


demand for his seat, accompanying his request by an ex- 
planatory gesture. 

‘* What does the fellow say, Clara ?” exclaimed the old 
chap, turning to the young lady. 

‘*He says you have his seat, papa,” was the reply, in 
very sweet tones. 


THE MESSENGER OF LOVE.— FROM THE PAINTING BY CH. CHAPLIN, 


‘I beg your pardon,” said Walters, addressing the oc- 
cupant in very good French, ‘‘ but I think you have my 
place.” 

‘Nong parley Frongsay,”’ was the reply, accompanied by 
an obstinate shake of the head. 

In return for this announcement, Walters quietly made 


‘His seat! I like that. 
ahead of time on purpose ? 


Didn’t I come twenty minutes 
His seat |” 

‘*Permit me to remark, with entire respect to made- 
moiselle,” said Walters, ‘that we engage particular 
places in the diligence, and that four is mine. I will re- 
quest the officer to explain,” he continued, seeing the old 
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man remained obstinate ; and with that he descended, and, 
calling to the person referred to, awaited the result, 

These matters are managed very despotically in France, 
When you violate any rule of the road, you are treated 
very much as if you had committed acrime. The official 
glanced quickly into the carriage, darted a savage look 
at the old gentleman, exclaiming : 

“Your place is No. 5. You knew it very well.” 

** My father does not understand French,” echoed the 
sweet tones of the young lady. 

“Il faut expliquer,” growled the official. ‘‘ You must 
inform him his place is there,” pointing to the middle 
seat. 

‘* What's all this hubbub about ?” said the old gentle- 
man, addressing his daughter, but not budging an iota. 
He put me in mind of an old badger with his head half- 
way out of his hole to reconnoitre. 

The young lady replied at some length. 

** Humbug ! abominable imposition !” he muttered. 

But there was that in the manner of the official which 
was not to be trifled with, and he slowly commenced pre- 
parations for moving. 

All this time Reaume, Stoughton and myself were 
snugly in our seats, watching with interest the resalt of the 
affair, while Walters stood outside with the conductor, 
hearing, of course, all that passed. 

The sight of the young lady placed in such an embar- 
rassing situation by the stubborn conduct of her father was 
too much for his American nature. Suddenly he climbed 
into the diligence, and plumping himself squarely in the 
middle seat, took off his hat to her, and protested he was 
very sorry he had said a word about it; the rule was so 
well understood in France that he had thoughtlessly in- 
sisted on it, but he was not willing to disturb her father, 
ospecially as he was so comfortably located, and begged 
her particularly to make his sentiments understood to the 
paternal mind. 

The young ledy received the announcement as if hap- 
pily relieved from a serious annoyance, while the old fellow 
asked, gruffly enough : 

‘** What is he talkigg about ?” 

It was duly repeated in English, much to our amuse- 
ment—not only repeated, but the deprecatory portion was 
considerably enlarged on. 

‘* Do appear to be pleased, father,” she added. 
see how polite he has been.” 

“The first Frenchman I ever met who had any man- 
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ners,” was the reply ; and he nodded to Walters with the 
air of one who was accepting an apology. 

Miss Clara—that was what her father called her— 
meantime expressed the old gentleman’s thanks in very 
full terms—a rather free paraphrase, we thought, on what 
he really did say. 

This little incident, like most incidents of the kind, 
served to make us all well acquainted, and the most happy 
good humor prevailed. The old gentleman did not prove 
to be as crusty as he first appeared, and having had his 
own way aout the seat, grew talkative, not to say face- | 
tious, making observations to us which he would request | 


his daughter to interpret. 
Oar situation was an odd one, All Americaus—one a | 
very charming girl—yet carrying on conversation in a 


foreign language. But our compact was not to be broken 
—although Walters afterward confessed he would have 
givea anything for the privilege of addressing his fair vis- 
a-vis in her native tongue. However, she spoke French 
well, and there was the advantage that the father could 
not understand one word of it. 

But there was this embarrassing circumstance—we could 
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not help hearing what was said between Miss Clara and 
her father, and it certainly appeared to be taking a not 
very honorable advantage. I funcied the young lady sus- 
pected that possibly we understood English ; for what she 
said to him was in a low voice, and was sufliciently 
guarded ; but he was decidedly outspoken. He indulged 
in free comments about us, und speculated widely as to 
who we were, 

Walters was the favorite. The graceful surrender of his 
seat settled that, especially as, when night came on, the 
old gentleman learned, practically, the great advantage of 
possessing a corner, 

Well, we rambled along through the night, and the next 
morning the sun burst on us over the top of the Jura! 
We were in ecstasies, and came near breaking forth in 
good English with Byron’s magnificent line : 


“And Jura answers from her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps which call to her aloud.” 


Passing the stone archway, and driving through the 
massive fortifications which mark the frontier of France, 
we entered Switzerland, and soon began our descent. 

During a short halt for breakfast we held a brief con- 
sultation, and resolved that, when we reached Geneva, we 
would separate from our new acquaintances. 

Walters, poor fellow, objected. He saw no harm in 
‘keeping up the fun”; but he was overruled, and was 
forced to conform to the compact. I could see very 
plainly that he was becoming deeply interested in Miss 
Clara, and shewith him. The delicate manner with which 
he proffered his traveling-shawl—the night was cool—and 
the way she accepted it, showed me something tender was 
already springing up between them. 

As we approached the town the old gentleman inquired, 
through his daughter, what hotel we were going to. 
Stoughton made reply that we should not remain long in 
the place, and named a house, mainly frequented by gen- 
tlemen, on the north side, but reeommended the Hotel dee 
Bergues for them. 

There we separated. At Geneva we made the usual ex- 
cursions—‘‘ The meeting of the waters,” Vevay, Ferney, 
Villeneuve, Chillon, and so on. Twice we encountered 
our companions of the diligence ; and from the manner 
both of Walters and Miss Clara, I felt certain they had 
managed somehow to meet on other than chance occa- 
sions, though I was satisfied Walters had not betrayed his 
nationality. 

From Geneva we hired a char-a-banc to Ohamouni. As 
we drove up to the Grand Hotel de ]’Union, whom should 
we see on the baleony but Miss Clara! Her father was 
not far off, and both seemed so glad to meet us, that posi- 
tively my heart smote me for speaking to the young lady 
in French. I again noticed Walters’s manner, and I cannot 
say that either he or Miss Clara exhibited very much sur- 
prise at meeting. 

‘This is an awkward piece of business,” said Reaume, 
as we mounted to our large room to prepare for dinner. 

“Very,” said Stoughton. ; 

‘*For my part, I don’t see anything awkward about it,” 
cried Walters. ‘I think it is very pleasant.” 

‘‘But it stultifies our whole plan. We neither wani 
English nor American acquaintances, nor have we time 
for flirtations,” retorted Reaume. 

** We want a jolly good student's time together,” echoed 
Stoughton. ‘ Don’t you say s ”’ turning to me, 

I assented, although I was sorry for Walters, who evi- 
dently was already deep in love—so deep, that I feared he 
was liable to break bounds any moment. 

The next day we made the ascent of the Breven, on the 
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opposite side of the valley to Mont Blanc, which affords a 
magnificent view of the ‘* Monarch” and the whole range, 
with its numerous peaks covered with snow, and the 
glaciers glistening in the sun. 

The day after, in consequence of a headache, I remained 
at the hotel, while my companions undertook some petty 
excursions, so that we might make the important ones 
together. 

It was late in the afternoon when I came down, feeling 
much better. I took my seat at one end of the balcony, 
where I was afterward joined by my old friend of the dili- 
gence, and his daughter. He began, as usual, to converse, 
and Miss Clara to interpret. 

In the midst of this I was suddenly astounded by hear- 
ing three familiar voices—those, in fact, of Reaume, 
Stoughton and Walters, who were seated around a small 
table under a tree a little way off, lustily chanting : 


“Constance lies on the Boden-Boden-see. 
Constance lies on the Boden-Boden-see. 
Constance lies on the Boden-Boden-see. 
Just take a look and convinced you'll be 
That Constance lies on the Boden-Boden-see. 
Just take a look, and convinced you'll be, 

Convinced you'll be, 

Convinced you'll be, 
That Constance lies on the Boden-Boden-see, 
Just take a look, and convinced you'll be, 

Oonvinced you'll be, 

Convinced you'll be, 

*Vinced you'll be, 

*Vinced you'll be, 

Be, be, be, 
Be! 

That Constance lies on the Boden-Boden-see |" 


‘* What’s that ?” exclaimed the old gentleman, pricking 
up his ears, as the chant began, and looking in the direc- 
tion ef my unfortunate friends, whom he at once recog- 


nized. ‘* What’s that ?” he asked again, as the song pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘Isn’t that English ? It is English !” 

I leoked at Miss Clara. She looked at me. I could 
discern a roguish gleam of intelligence in ber bright eyes 
—a happy gleam, I may say—and a smile half suppressed. 

It was too much. Especially as some good round 
English cadences fell on our ears, as they prepared to 
repeat the stanza. 

I burst, incontinently, into a fit of laughter, in which, 
after a little, Miss Clara joined. Indeed, it was so em- 
phatic, that the sounds reached my friends, who looked 
toward us in dismay. They had thoughtlessly been 
betrayed in this bit of students’ nonsense. 

** You speak English !” exclaimed the old gentleman, in 
wrath, ‘A trick—a paltry, contemptible trick !” 

I hastened to explain—no longer in French—our, as 
we supposed, harmless little arrangement. I said how 
much embarrassed we had been, how we tried to avoid 
further intimacy, and so forth. I appealed to the young 
lady, who did her best to sustain me; but it was of no 
avail. 

At this juncture the musical trio came up, and each 
repeated and confirmed my statement. 

The old fellow would accept no excuse, It was a trick, 
and nothing else; besides, as Americans, we ought to be 
ashamed to conceal our origin. 

I thought I could see a little relenting when Walters 
came to give his explanation. 

**T didn’t believe you were French,” he said, “ when 
you gave up your seat; but it was an inexcusable trick— 
nothing short of it.” 

And so we separated. 

The next day we were to ascend the Montanvert, and, 
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as it was a point ladies could reach and have a fine view 
and a sight of the Mer de Glace, it happened Miss Clara 
had succeeded in persuading her father to attempt it that 
very morning. There were a great many travelers, at that 
time, at Chamouni, and mules were in requisition. When 
those to be ridden by Miss Clara and her father came up, 
one was found to be so lame that it was impossible to ride 
him, 

What was to be done ? Not another mule could be had. 

Walters, who was hovering near, immediately came up 
and insisted on the old gentleman taking his mule. The 
latter refused at first, but Walters was firm; he declared 
he had much rather walk, and the cunning fellow told the 
truth, for it would give him an opportunity to keep close 
by Miss Clara’s side, 

At last the old fellow was mounted, and away we all 
went, 

It was idle any longer to preserve our incognito, and we 
gave ourselves up to a right good Yankee time. Our 
elderly companion at last was worked into excellent spirits. 
He ordered champagne when we reached the Chalet, and, 
before we descended, was willing to call our late conduct a 
foolish freak, instead of a trick, declaring he had been 
young once himself ! 

The visit to Chamouni, like all things here below, came 


| toan end. Our bachelor compact, alas! also proved one 


of the futile things so often attempted, and never carried 
out, 

We separated from our friends, it is true, and went 
on by ourselves, but we met them ever and anon, when 
English came at once into play. 

Yes, the charm with which we hoped to surround our 
trip was gone, 

I do not suppose Walters thought so ; for when we came 
back to Paris he made speedy arrangements to leave, and 
in September took passage for America, and at Christmas 
Miss Clara and he were married. 


STORY OF THE TOMATO, 


A PENNSYLVANIAN says: ‘A good many years ago a 
man, who had recently arrived from the Island of Bermuda, 
was sent to York County, Pa., jail for some offense com- 
mitted against the laws of the Commonwealth. He had 
with him a few seeds, which he planted in the rich soil of 
the jail yard. Before the plants which sprang from the 
seed reached maturity he was discharged, and no one knew 
the nature of them. They grew luxuriantly, bearing fruit 
of a large sizs and unusual appearance. As this strange 
fruit ripened its color changed from green to brilliant red, 
and became an object of wonder and admiration to all the 
inmates of the jail. Mrs. Klinefelter, the lady-keeper, 
cautioned all the prisoners against eating any of the fruit, 
as she was sure it was poisonous, and besides planted the 
seed, as she would endeavor to preserve specimens of it 
for him should he return in time. Just when the fruit 
was fully matured the Bermuda prisoner revisited the jail 
and asked to see the plant. This request granted, he next 
called for pepper, salt and vinegar, and to the horror of 
the good lady commenced to eat of the supposed poison- 
ous fruit with a relish that astonished the beholders, 
After enjoying the strange repast, he informed Mrs. K. 
that the fruit or vegetable was the tomato, or love-apple, 
and it would be found wholesome and nutritious, The 
seeds of the remaining tomatoes were carefully preserved 
and distributed among the friends and neighbors of the 
lady, and thus this now popular esculent was introduced 
into the ancient and goodly borough of York. For many 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


years thereafter it was cultivated as an ornament rather 
than for table use, but by degrees its merits began to be 
more fully understood and appreciated, and there, as else- 
where, it grew into general public favor.” 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


Tere was a day when Talleyrand arrived in Havre in 
great haste from Paris. It was in the darkest hour of the 
French Revolution. Pursued by the bloodhounds of the 
Reign of Terror, stripped of every wreck of property or 
power, Talleyrand secured a passage to America ia a ship 
about to sail. He was going a beggar and a wanderer to 
a strange land, to earn his bread by his daily labor. 

“Ts there 
an American 
staying at 
your house ?” 
he asked the 
landlord of 
his hotel ‘I 
am bound to 
cross the 
water, and 
would like a 
letter to some 
person of in- 
fluence in the 
New World.” 

The land- 
lord hesitated 
a moment, 
and then re- 
plied : 

** There is a 
gentlemanup- 
stairs, either 
from America 
or Britain; 
but whether 
an American 
or English- 
man, I cannot 
tell.” 

He pointed 
the way, and 
Talleyrand, 
who in his 
early life 
was bishop, 
prince, and 
afterward a 
prime minister, ascended the stairs. A miserable sup- 
plicant, he stood before the stranger’s door, knocked and 
entered. 

In the far corner of the dimly-lighted room sat a gentle- 
man of some fifty years, his arms folded and his head 
bowed on his breast. From a wincow directly opposite a 
flood of light poured over his forehead. His eyes, looking 
from beneath the downcast brows, gazed in Talleyrand’s 
face with a peculiar and searching expression. His face 
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was striking in its outline—the mouth and chin indicative | 


of aniron will. His form, vigorous, even with the snows 
of fifty Winters, was clad in a dark but rich and distin- 
guished costume. 


Talleyrand advanced, stated that he was a fugitive, and, | _ 
under the impression that the gentleman before him was | 


an American, he solicited his kind feelings and offices, 


‘YOUR NAME?’ ‘MY NAME IS—BENEDICT ARNOLD.’”’ 


~——< 


pouring forth his history in eloquent French and broken 
English : 

‘*T am a wanderer—an exile! Iam forced to fly to tho 
New World, without a friend or hope. You are an Amer- 
ican. Give me, I beseech you, a letter of yours, that I 
may be able to earn my bread. I am willing to toil in any 
manner; the scenes of Paris have filled me with such 
horror that a life of labor would be a paradise to a career 
of luxury in France. You will give me a letter to one of 
your friends. A gentleman like you has doubtless many 
friends,” 

The strange gentleman rose. With a look that Talley- 
rand never forgot, he retreated toward the door of the 
next chamber, his head still downcast, his eyes looking 
still from beneath his darkened brow. He spoke as he 
retreated 
back ward— 
his voice full 
of meaning : 

“T am the 
only man 
born in the 
New World 
who can raise 
his hand to 
God and say, 
*T have not a 
friend — not 
one —in all 
America.” 

Talleyrand 
never forgot 
the over- 
whelming sad- 
ness of the 
look that ac- 
companied 
these words. 

“Who are 
you?” he 
cried, as the 
strange gen- 
tleman re- 
treated _to- 
ward the next 
room. ‘‘ Your 
name ?” 

With a 
smile that 
had moro of 
mockery than 
joy in its con- 
vulsivo ex- 
pression, he said, ‘‘ My name is —Benedict Arnold.” 

He was gone. Talleyrand sank in a chair, gasping the 


| words : 


‘Arnold, the Traitor! his 
country !” 

Thus Arnold wandered over the earth, another Cain, 
with a wanderer’s mark on his brow. Even in the secluded 
room at that inn of Havre his crime found him out, and 
forced him to tell his name—that name the synonym of 
infamy. 

The last twenty years of Arnold's life were covered with a 
cloud, from whose darkness but a few gleams of light flash 
out upon the page of history. 


one who has betrayed 


A wisz mau makes more opportunities than he can find, 


‘*THE KING IS DEAD. LONG LIVE THE KING!” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


‘*wHAT! ARREST ME? THEY WOULD NOT DARE!” 


Macate and Ada Gaythorne put up that night in.the 
little village of Englewood. The next morning they start 
for home, both very quiet and heavy of heart. Ada’s 
young artist lover accompanies them on their home jour- 
ney, and leaves them at the depot before they reach 
Woodbine. 

‘*Cheer up, darling,” he says, gayly; ‘‘there are 
brighter days in store for us all. Meanwhile, I shall follow 
up this clew, and let you know the result,” 

Ada’s emotion is strong, for she has‘seen the loved one 
once more—the man for whom her heart and soul yearned. 
Maggie is miserable, because she profoundly sympathizes 
with her sister’s anguish, and both of them are unnerved 
by the awful suddenness of their uncle’s death, albeit he 
was in a manner a stranger to them. Yet when compared 
with Leonie and Dick, they are happy, and their journey 
a pleasant one. 


For Leonie, she journeys in sullen silence ; and it is not | 


until they stop within a dozen miles of New York, and 
Tomkins, with his usual gallantry, has brought her some 
brandy, that she deigns to address him, and then in a 
tone of highly objectional sarcasm. 

** Ah, mon ami, you have done well, have you not ? You 
have made me spend my money to some purpose. Hence- 
forward, my good friend, I abandon your chimeras and 
stick to my own business,” 

Vol. XIII., No, 3—21. 


She says this purely with the idea of alarming him. 
She is considerably surprised to hear him reply, very 
decisively : 

‘‘That’s just what you'll” have to do, my lady; the 
game, I guess, is up.” 

Leonie, like most passionate women, loves, when en- 
raged, to meet opposition. To agree with her is simply 
to render her furious. 

**You idiot!” she returns, ‘‘ do you think I am going to 
sit quietly down and see my fortune run away from me ? 
And why, pray, Mr. Astute, is the game, as you say, 
‘up’? My father has recognized me, and what more is 
necessary ?”’ 

**You call on Messrs, Ketcham & Cheetam, and you'll 
see how much more they'll want. We've got to deal with 
one of the sharpest firms in New York, and,” he continues, 
moodily, ‘‘I don’t see how it’s to be done.” 

In dealing with the unknown, Mr. Tomkins is confi- 
dent; with the known his heart fails him, and very well 
known to him are the gentlemen he mentions. 

‘‘There is no proof now,” he goes on; ‘‘not a cent’s 
worth. Now that the old man and D’Albo are dead, who 
is to say who you are, or what you are? I am afraid 
we've got left.” ‘ 

For a time Leonie contents herself with generally abus- 


‘ing every one connected with the scheme, and declaring 
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her unalterable resolve to have the money. As they near | 
New York she grows calmer, and begs her dear Richard to 
give her his advice. 

Mr. Tomkins has a wholesome dread of his old employ- 
ers, and he strongly urges her to let them make the first 
advance, As she determines to go at once to see these 
gentlemen, he implores her to be careful as to what she 
says, for they are, he assures her, quite likely to take 
extreme measures, and have her arrested for attempted 
fraud. 

** What !” she cries, 
would not dare !” 

**Pardon me; they are men who will dare anything,” 
is Dick’s answer. 

When they reach New York her spirits have quite re- 
turned. 


“arrest me? Mon Dieu! they 


“There is one thing, my good Richard,” she laugh- | 


ingly observes ; “if I can’t prove that I’m a Courtlandt, 
they cannot prove that Iam not.” 

Mr. Tomkins, under the plea that he has some special 
business to superintend, leaves her at the depot. 

* You will call for me at my old lodgings to-morrow, 
and show me where the terrible lawyers are,” Leonie im- 
presses upon him. 

‘IT will call for you, my lady,” he ruminates, as he 
walks moodily along ; ‘‘ but if old Ketcham shows any 
signs of fighting, you won’t get any assistance from me in 
establishing your claim. One thing, I’m safe. You've 
made me your agent in advance, at a first-rate salary, and 
you can’t get out of tal. I cannot go home,” he con- 
tinues, in a broken voice, ‘‘I could not sleep in there, 
now that she has gone. Poor Ann, I’m afraid that my 
dream of finding you and keeping you in affluence has 
vanished,” 
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Feeling badly in need of refreshment, Dick enters a 
saloon and calls for a glass of wine. 
takes up the morning paper, and abstractedly pores over its 
columns. An advertisement rivets his attention. 


Mechanically he | 


Leonie mutters something which sounds strangely like 
** pig,” and she sweeps haughtily out of the office. 

‘* Bah !’’ she eries, ‘*I don’t care that for them. I ac. 
cepted a six months’ engagement from old Rice last night, 
I shall have lots of money.” 

** When shall I commence my duties ?” queries Dick, 

** Your duties, mon ami ?” 

** As agent in advance,” he adds. 

She stares at him blankly. 

‘** You will commence, my dear Richard, when I travel. 
We don’t want agents in advance till then. And as far as 
I can see, it will be many months before I leave New 
York.” 

This information is sufficient to unnerve the redoubtable 
Mr, Tomkins, He reels back, and clings to a post for 
support, while Leonie, with a contemptuous Jaugh anda 
parting adjective, sails grandly towards Broadway. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 
( p<’, ITHIN a few miles of the Quaker City 
- \/ stood the residence of Dr. Gray. A 
} plain, square, roomy building, sur- 
rounded by extensive gardens, and 
f inclosed by high brick walls. Passing 
through the slender and elaborately- 
worked iron gates, the visitor entered 
upon a tortuous, serpentine drive, 
inordinately wreathed, and turned 
upon itself, for the purpose of giving 
the uninitiated an idea of limitless 
vA grounds, 

Dr. Gray, the proprietor of this establishment, was a 
short, corpulent man, with a florid face and a pleasant 
manner. He held the convenient theory that all men hud 
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| @ weak point in their brains ; that, in fact, a perfectly 


It is a | 


reward from the State of one thousand dollars, offered for | 


tiie discovery-and apprehension of the murderer of Ezra 
Isaacs. 

‘They may say what they like about blood-money, but 
I mean to have that,” Dick mutters. ‘ When I see them 


both standing a’ the bar, Ann and I will be amply re- | 


venged. I'd doit without the reward ; why then shouldn’t 
I take the money, as it happens to be thrown in?” No 
reason suggesting itself to the contrary, Dick continues : 
**And no time shall be lost, either ; general session me, 
as soon as this matter is settled. 1’m on their track.” 

Our friend Tomkins retains some of the old legal 
phrases still. 

The following morning he meets Leonie, as she ap- 
pointe’, and accompanies her to the office of his former 
emplcycr. He feels anything but comfortable as he | 
enters the well-known building, and Mr. Ketcham’s 
brusque reception of him does not tend to make him feel 
more at his ease, 

You will be good enough,” is this gentleman’s stern | 
silutation, ‘to leave my office; I can hold no communi- 
cation with you. And if you’re not very careful, you 
will find yourself, one of these fine days, on Blackwell’s 
Island.” 

**Now, madame,” he addresses Leonie, in a hard, clear 
voice, ‘‘I know your business, Let us waste as little time 
as possible. We have proof of the death of the late Mr. 
Courtlandt’s daughter, and we shall resist your claim. 
Pardon me, madam ; if you have anything to say it must 


lofty smile at his friend’s ignorance—‘‘ criminals ! 
| sir, there is not a criminal in the whole of these United 
| States, 


be through your attorneys, I have the honor to wish you | 


@ very good-moraing.” 


sane and thoroughly mentally healthy man was not to be 
found. 

**No doubt whatever,” he would say, over his wine, 
“that you, my dear sir, and, for that matter, I, have a 
latent tendency to mania, A little wholesome restraint 


| occasionally would do us both good. What can be more 


delightful than a few weeks in an establishment like this ?— 
shut out from the cares, the bustle and the noise—the— 
the—the—far from ‘the madding crowd ’—in fact, that is 
the expression, ‘madding crowd ’—every want grutified, 
every luxury. that money, that art, that ingenuity can 
procure or devise, surrounded by tranquillity and beauty. 


| Sir, I assure you—lI assure you, sir, when I walk amongst 
| my people—my lambs, I call them—and see their happy 
| faces and their innocent gambols, I envy my patients, sir. 


I sigh for their repose and their freedom.” 
‘‘Criminals, my dear sir,” he would exclaim, with a 
Why, 


Not one, sir. They are mad, sir, mad; every 
one of them ; and instead of being bundled into prisons, 
as they are, they should be handed over to the doctors. 
Those whose means were ample ought to be placed in 
well-appointed, high-class, and extensive establishments 


| like this; presided over by men of capacity, by men of 


heart, and by men of refinement. The poor ones? Oh! 


| they would be provided for by the State in the usual way. 


No sane person can commit a crime.” 

It was with a pang that he read of any wealthy man 
being imprisoned. 

The law, he considered, had robbed the asylum-keepers 


‘ of the Republic of that which was theirs by right. 
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“Now, for instance,” continued the doctor, ‘‘my wife 
was one of my first patients. I cured her, and in defiance 
of Mr. G and all the other theorists, I married her— 
married her, sir!—and a good wife she’s been. Upsets 
my arguments ? Not at all. They are all mad; she’s a 
little saner than the rest of women, because she has been 
under efficient control, You see, we have our romance 
even here.” 

He did not add, as he might have added, that the lady 
in question had a snug little fortune of her own, and that 


her friends had placed her with him to prevent her marry- | 


ing @ man very much her inferior, 

The doctor was smitten, and after conclusively proving 
her sanity, he offered her his heart and hand, which she 
very readily aceepted. Her friends saw that Dr. Gray had 
been, using a vulgarism, one too many for them ; but, 
being people of sense, they accepted the inevitable. 

The morning upon which we introduce the portly doctor 
to our readers he is discussing a knotty question in their 
domestic economy with Mrs, Gray. 

*‘ Well,” he says, referring to a letter he holds in his 
hand, ‘‘all this, my dear, is thoroughly satisfactory.” 

‘*There’s a mystery, and [ don’t like mysteries,” retorts 
his wife, decisively. 

‘‘There certainly is a mystery,” allows her husband ; 
“‘at the same time, remember what the clergyman says.” 
He reads a portion of the letter. ‘ ‘I am acquainted with 
her reason for leaving her home, and I know why she 
desires seclusion, and though I do not think she is acting 
wisely, I am well aware that this anxiety does not proceed 
from a wish to hide from the consequences of any past 
transgression. I know her as a thoroughly good girl, and 
I am convinced that she will endeavor to do her duty. It 
is quite true that she has a small income of her own.’ 
What can you have more than that ?” triumphantly de- 
mands Dr, Gray ; ‘‘ we’d better engage her.” . 

‘‘Servants with incomes,” persists the lady, ‘‘ want a 
deal of their own way.” 

‘* Housekeepers, my love, without incomes want a good 
deal of money. So, my dear, I think that, all things 
considered, we had better give this Ann Tomkins a trial. 
And I’ll tell you what I'll do,” the doctor continues, with 
a chuckle: ‘I'll say that she can come for a month on 
trial, and at the end of that time, when we have seen what 
she can do, we will decide about her wages.” 

“Excellent. That, at any rate, will give us time to look 
about us. I can soon tell if she will suit. Are you going 
to have that man Gaythorne with you this morning ?” 

‘Yes, my dear. He’s a capital hand at accounts, I’ve 
not had such a useful man in the house for a long time.” 

** Poor fellow, he’s sane enough.” 

“Tut, tut, my dear. Do you think any sane man, the 
son of a clergyman, too, would do the terrible things that 
man has done? Impossible. His friends know perfectly 
well if he is at liberty he is certain to commit himself in 
some way and get imprisoned ; look at the disgrace of 
that. Isn’t it better for all parties that he should be here, 
well cared for, and his relatives saved all anxiety ?”’ 

“It is better for us, at any rate,” she laughs, “ But I 
have a lot to do, and cannot gossip with you any longer.” 

These remarks were made on the same day that Court- 
landt’s body was tossed to and fro by the wild Atlantic, 
and had reference to a gentleman with whom our readers 
are well acquainted—Mr. Herbert Gaythorne. 

Roughly seized at Philadelphia, as the is reader is aware, 
and thrust into a carriage, the first thing he did when he 
found that resistance and bribery were alike useless, was 
to hurriedly run over the darker portion of his past 
career, 


| clined to grant you more liberty than tho rest. 
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The men observed a strict silence as to their destina- 
tion, but Herbert felt convinced that he had fallen into 
the hands of the police. Apart from other thiogs that 
came flooding to his mind, for which he was liable to 
arrest, there was a little matter of obtaining jewelry from 
a Broadway tradesman upon scarcely truthful pretenses, 
and there was another little matter of cashing checks when 
his account had long since been closed. 

“It must be the checks,” soliloquized Mr. Gaythorne ; 
‘‘and if the parent doesn’t squars the matter, I’m in a 
deuce of a fix.” 

He was surprised when he noticed that they were driving 
out into the open country. As they traversed Dr. Gray’s 
winding drive and drew up before his pretentious house, 
Herbert’s astonishment knew no bounds, 

The doctor received him kindly, placed a decanter of 
wine before him, and talked seriously to him for a goou 
half-hour. 

Herbert could scarcely believe his ears, He had thor- 
oughly made up his mind for the police cell, and a pos- 
sible term in the penitentiary ; so far, therefore, from 
protesting against the plans his friends had adopted for 
his reformation, he was delighted at the prospect of a stay 
with Dr. Gray. Naturally of an indolent, careless, con- 
tented disposition, he did not at all object to vegetute for 
a time in this handsome dwelling. 

The murder in Burkett’s Court had rendered him rather 
fearful of the company of Eloise. If she succeeded in her 
schemes without his aid, so much the better—he would 
still reap the benefit of her plotting—while, if she failed, 
and justice claimed her, he would not be involved in her 
crimes, He would, of course, very soon sigh for his lib- 
erty and his dissipation ; but these were his views on his 
first interview with the doctor. 

“If you are a sensible fellow,” said this worthy, ‘and 
behave yourself, you and I will get on remarkably well, 
and as I know something of your friends, I may feel in- 
If you 
kick, we have the means——” 

Here he gave Herbert an ominous look, but this indi- 
vidual had not the remotest idea of kicking. At this 
moment he was highly delighted at the turn events had 
taken, 

**You will do me a favor,” pursued the doctor ; “ just 
make one attempt to escape. I’ll allow you to do it,” 

Herbert protested. 

**T would rather you did,” Gray continued. ‘ You will 
see then how impossible it is, and you will feel more 
satisfied. Letters? Oh, yes; you may write to whom 
you like.” 

This was true. But all his notes, after passing the 
doctor, were forwarded to his father. Herbert guessed 
that some sort of system as this was probable, and so 
wrote with caution. 

The doctor showed him fresh favors every day. Mr. 
Gaythorne was cunning. Believing that his letters were 
read’ by Gray, he spoke in each one in the highest terms 
of this gentleman. 

As time wore on, and the novelty of his position lost its 
charm, Herbert sighed for his old life—his days of impe- 
cuniosity, his shady friends and his doubtful haunts, and 
at length he determined to escape. Notwithstanding the 
liberty he enjoyed, this, he knew, would be no easy task. 
Every possible precaution had been taken to render any 
such attempt unsuccessful. No one upon the entire estab- 
lishment was watched with more jealous care. Herbert 
was not like the rest ; if he once lost him, the doctor was 
satisfied he would never return. 

One morning, as Mr, Gaythorne is seated at a table in 
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the Principal’s room, running through a heap of accounts 
and trying to evolve some plan whereby to elude the 
vigilance of the household, the door opens and he hears 
Gray’s voice : 

*‘Just step in here, Mrs. Gray will return in half an 
hour, and she will then see you.”” He lowers his tone to 
a whisper, and Herbert only catches the words, ‘‘ Patient 
—quiet—favorite of mine—no alarm——” 

The door closes, and he looks up. 

A woman gives a little scream. 

“* Herbert !” 

He starts, too, and his gold-rimmed glasses drop from 
his eyes, as he falters : 

** Ann !” 

The woman puts her arms round his neck and kisses 
him. 

**I see now how grossly I have been deceived,” she 
says, sobbing. ‘‘They have put you here, and they told 
me you were married. My poor Herbert! But you are 
sane, dear, aren’t you ?” 

**Of course,” he replies, returning her embrace. He 
seizes at once upon the explanation she so readily pro- 
vides, ‘‘And, what’s more, you must help me to get out 
of this place,” he adds, 

‘‘And then we shall get married ?” she asks, timidly. 
‘**T haven’t much, Herbert, but we might, with economy, 
live for a little time on it—until I could get something to 
do, dear.” 

This poor, love-sick girl is quite ready to slave for the 
worthless fellow before her. She had never seen him with 
much money, and she never thought it was his duty to 
work for her. 

“That will be all right,” he returns, evasively ; ‘ but 
tell me what are you doing here ?” 

**T am engaged as housekeeper. Little did I think to 
mect you,” sighs poor Ann, “Oh, the weary nights——” 

**Yes, yes,” he interrupts, impatiently, ‘‘and IJ, also, 
nave suffered. You must get me out of this, somehow.” 

‘Never fear, darling,” she returns ; ‘‘ before many days 
are passed you shall be free.” 

‘* Hush ! here is Mrs, Gray."’ 

Ann has scarcely time to seat herself before the doctor’s 
wife enters, 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 
“CUNNING AS A SERPENT,’’ 
Tur news of her brother’s tragic death makes a strong | 
impression upon the weak and emotional Mrs. Gaythorne. 
Her sorrow, selfish as to a certain extent it is, is very 
great. She has nothing to distract her attention, nothing | 
to take its place; so she broods over it and fosters it, 
until the inroads it makes upon her constitution are sadly | 
apparent. 

It is consoling, though, to the old lady, to hear that 
there appears some doubt about this supposed daughter ; 
also to learn that her brother’s lawyers are prepared to 
resist her claim; and when Mr. Gaythorne receives a 
letter from Messrs. Ketcham & Cheetam, to the eftect that 
certain provisions in the will of their late client have ref- 
erence to his two girls, she has again a host of pleasant 
fancies to fall back upon. 

Ada has lost much of her gayety ; Maggie, too, is dull ; 
and there is an air of gloom over the entire household. 

The increasing feebleness of their father occasions both | 
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To Eloise, the news of Ralph Courtlandt’s death and the 
disputed identity of Leonie gives inexpressible satisfac- 
tion ; it revives her old ambition, and she means to carry 
her plans into action ; for, now that the death of the old 
man kas been brought about, it is the more necessary that 
Maggie and Edward Delmar should be parted. 

Eloise has some difficulty in masking her exultation, but 
she, nevertheless, succeeds in adopting the suppressed 
melancholy of the house very satisfactorily. 

The woman Tomkins had endeavored to foist upon the 
old man she concludes to be an impostor ; and, now that 
he is dead, the lawyers, she thinks, will soon strip her of 
her false colors. Still, the cunning and daring of Dick 
had not a little surprised Eloise, for she had regarded him 
as a vain, insignificant noodle, incapable of any bold or 
ingenious action. But she sees now that she has greatly 
underrated his abilities, and she sighs ss she thinks how 
useful he might have been to her. 

“Had the old man lived,” Eloise communes, ‘the 
woman would, without doubt, have obtained his money ; 
but for that blockhead to get so near the prize is more 
than Ican understand. You have evidently lots of cun- 
ning, Mr. Richard, yet I shall beat you ; and if I lose, at 
least I am no worse off.” 

Eloise has firmly established herself at the parsonage. 

She is very attentive ; she reads to Mrs. Gaythorne at 
any moment; she is glad todo anything for the girls ; and 
to the servants she is invariably considerate, She has ulso 
taken little walks, too, and made presents to a few poor 
families about Woodbine ; and, in a word, conducts her- 
self in such an unassuming, amiable way as to endear her 
to all who come in contact with her. 

But cunning as a serpent is Eloise Gaythorne, 

During the absence of Maggie she enters her bedroom 
and rummages her boxes and drawers. There is a writing- 
desk upon her table, which is unlocked. In this she finds 
a bundle ‘of letters, which she carefully examines. Very 
sweet and very innocent are these letters, and full o: 
tender love; there is no date to them, and they are very 
clean. Eloise judges, by the faded ribbon, that they have 
lain there some time. There are some from Maggie and 
some to her. It isa juvenile romance—a budding fancy 
which never blossomed into true passion. 

When the frost came, and the plant was killed, her 
letters had been returned. She had loved, or thought she 
had loved, before she knew Edward Delmar ; and here, in 
the cold hand, and before the unsympathetic heart of this 
woman, lay the broken links of Cupid’s chain. 

Eloise picks out one of the letters ; like the majority of 
them, it is without date ; a letter rich in girlish love, and 
trust, and hope and ingenuousness, Gentle, fresh, and 
fragrant as the April breeze. 

** This will be useful,”’ she mutters, 

The bundle is replaced, and no one can tell that it has 
been disturbed. 

Eloise writes, some days after their return, to Tom Van 
Buren, and incloses in her letter another one for him to 
post. Much correspondence has passed between them, 
and she knows that she can trust him. 

That same evening, as they are sitting quietly in the 
dining-roam, Eloise reading aloud an essay by Emerson, 


| the door abruptly opens, and her husband, with his gold- 


rimmed glasses, and a smirk upon his face, stands looking 


| in upon them. 


There is a thickness in Mr. Gaythorne’s tone, and a flip- 


the girls constant anxiety ; the tragedy they had witnessed | pancy, which spoke of copious libations. 

The presence of his father fails to abash him; he leers 
at the company with much satisfaction, and pats his sister's 
cheeks patronizingly. 


is not yet effaced from their recollection. Maggie has had 
a slight quarrel with her lover, and Ada sees the figure of 
Edmund Sinclair always before her. 
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Life to Herbert, when cheered by wine, is one stupen- | remaining ; so let us shake hands, and say no more about 
dous joke ; and Eloise guesses, by his manner, that he is | it. Now, my bride over there 2 
thinking what a funny thing it will be to tell them that she Sir ?” indignantly, from Eloise. 
is his wife. She must trast to her own wit, however, to, ‘‘ Well, you are my bride, aren’t you?’ with drunken 
extricate her from the difficulty. She knows she has suf- | gravity. 
ficient influence over him to make him deny, sober, any ‘Really, this is too ridiculous. Do not distress your- 
statement he may make while drunk. , self, Mr. Gaythorne. He will be sorry for this when he 


The clergy- 
man, pale and 
feeble, gazes in 
astonishment 
and indigna- 
tion at his son. 
It is rarely 
that the old 
man gives way 
to passion, but 
the impertin- 
ence and the 
audacity of the 
newcomer ren- 
der him furi- 
ous. 

“Well, pop! 
here I am, yoa 
see, back once 
more,” says 
his rakish son, 
lightly. ‘You 
don’t look 
right. Now, 
Ada, old girl, 
give us a kiss. 
[ wish you'd 
draw me a drop 
of beer; 1 am 
awfally thirsty, 
Maggie. Ah, 
my bride,” ad- 
vancing toward 
Eloise, “it is a 
treat to meet 
you——” 

** You scoun- 
drel!” cries Mr. 
Gaythorne, 
trembling with 
indignation ; 
“you hard- 
ened, insolent 
scoundrel, to 
address a lady 
so. =—_ impertin- 
ently. How is 
it that you 
have the auda- 
city to enter 
here again ? 
And to come 
reeking in liq- 
uor! You are 


a vicious, lazy, bad fellow. 
sir, and never let me set eyes on you again. 
you at liberty ?—what brings you here ?—why are you 
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not at Dr. Gray’s ?” 


*‘Come, old gentleman,” Herbert rejoins, with provok- 
ing nonchalance, removing his hat and selecting the most | a strong effort to control his passion, 
comfortable chair in the room ; ‘‘it’s no use making a row | 


Leave this house at once, | Maggie, tearfully. 
Why are 
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comes to him- 
self,” says 
Eloise. 

*“Now, do sit 
down,” remon- 
strated Her- 
bert, ‘‘ and let’s 
be comfortable. 
‘Birds in their 
little nests 
agree, and why 
can’t we?’ he 
quotes, plaint- 
ively. ‘‘Gray’s ! 
Oh, ho! Soon 
got tired of éhat 
—no scope for 
my abilities 
there. So I 
made love to 
the house- 
keeper, and 
she helped me 
out—and here 
I am. That 
was sharp 
work, putting 
me in an asy- 
lum.” Eloise 
opens her eyes. 
“And I think 
some of you 
might have 
come to see 
how I was get- 
ting on. But 
I won't say 
anything about 
it. Bring forth 
the cakes and 
wine, and we 
will be merry.” 

‘“‘How dare 
you, sir !” cries 
Ada, passion- 
ately. ‘‘Do you 


“not see how 


your conduct 
grieves poor 
pa?” 

“Oh, Her- 
bert, dear, do 
not go on like 
this,’’ pleads 


There is such a strange expression 
upon their father’s face that both the girls grow alarmed. 
He does not speak; there appears to be some terrible 


struggle going on within him. His entire frame is con- 


about nothing. Here I am, and, I guess, here I intend | broken by emotion, says: 


vulsed with wrath ; and it is easy to see that he is making 


He stands over his son now, and in a low, fierce tone, 
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“Leave this house at once—leave it, or, God forgive 
me! I shall do you an injury.” 

Herbert carefully wipes his eyeglasses, and again putting 
them to bis eyes, appears to examine his father with some 
curiosity. 

The insolence of the action and the calm impertinence of 
his manner so enrages Mr. Gaythorne, that for a moment 
he forgets himself. 

Seizing his son roughly by the collar, he drags him 
from his seat. 

“* Stay !” Eloise cries, rising and darting forward ; ‘‘ you 
will do yourself an injury—you are feeble.” She instantly 
unclasps the old man’s hands, and leads him to the sofa. 
**T will remove this fellow.” 

She holds Herbert’s arm firmly, and draws him toward 
the door. 

As she approaches it, it opens. 
stops beating, and her jaw drops. 

Standing before her she sees Mr. Tomkins, and the 
strange man who had followed her when in New York.” 

** We've got ’em !” Dick cries, exultingly. ‘* We've got 
em fast.” 


For a moment her heart 
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** Eloise d’Ancre,” the man sternly says, ‘‘I arrest you | 
for the murder of Ezra Isaacs ; and, Herbert Gaythorne, I | 


charge you with assisting this woman in her crime.” 


Before they can realize the full import of his words, a | 


pair of handcuffs encircle their wrists, 


Maggie falls upon her brother’s neck, and implores him | 


to say that he is innocent. Ada is kneeling by the side of 
her father, who has fallen upon the floor insensible, 

An hour later husband and wife, closely guarded, are at 
the Woodbine depot, waiting for the New York train, 

As Tomkins is grinning at the prisoners, Ann, his sister, 
rushes from one of the waiting-rooms and confronts him. 

** Have you done this thing ?” she excitedly demands of 
Dick. 

He is too much startled, however, by her sudden 
appearance to reply. 

**You villein !” she screams, and then gives him a blow 
upon the side of his cheek, which sends him rolling upon 
the platform. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
““MAGGIR, MAGGIE, GOD KNOWS I LOVED you!” 


R. STIMSON sits perched upon his 
high stool in the New York and 
Havana Bank, 

There is a sly air of satisfaction 
in his manner, and the strong effort 
he is making to repress a struggling 
smile gives his face a very comical 
expression. 

Tom Van Buren stands with his 
back against his desk, regarding the 
senior clerk inquiringly. 

**Yes, Tom, my boy,” says Mr. 
Stimson, “you shall see what you 
shall see. Before this time next 

week there will be a change in this office. I’ve got some 

news from Havana, strictly private and confidential, Tom 

—a telegram, my boy, and there’s another for Earle, our 

managing director. He’ll have to go, Tom.” 


“And time, too,” declares Tom ; ‘‘ but it doesn’t mat- | 
ter to me,” he continues, mournfully ; ‘‘I’m sick of city | 


life.” 

“Tut, tut, my boy; don’t talk like that. 
cashier. What do you think of that?” 

“Two or three months ago, Stimson, the height of my 


You'll be 


| love 


ambition would have been reached,” is Tom’s reply. ‘ To- 
day I don’t care that—I wouldn’t give that for the finest 
position in New York "—*‘‘ that” being a very sharp snap 
of his fingers. 

TI can’t understand you, lately,” observes Mr. Stimson, 
seriously. ‘‘ You're quite changed, At one time you were 
all life and spirits. Now you’re moody and discontented. 
What is it, Tom ? We've been old friends, and you know 
I do not ask ont of mere curiosity. If you’ve got any 
trouble, confide in me, and let me help you.” 

*You’re a good fellow,” says Van Buren, seizing tho 
hand of the cashier. ‘The fact is, I’ve made a fool of 
myself,” and Tom turns very red, and fumbles about for 
his handkerchief—‘a regular fool of myself,” be goes on. 
**T can’t think how I could have been such a donkey.” 

Tom is determined to use himself the epithets which 
might be applied to him. 

Mr, Stimson wonders what all this self-depreciation is to 
lead to. 

“Well,” he says, at length, with difficulty suppressing 
his laughter, ‘‘I guess I don’t clearly understand you 
yet.” 

“‘Tt’s no use langhing ” Tom says, growing very red, 
‘because this isn’t a laughing matter. I’ve fallen in 


” 


Notwithstanding Van Buren’s advice, Mr. Stimson does 
laugh, and very heartily. 

“T say, old fellow, don’t do that; I don’t like it—it 
hurts my feelings.” 

‘* Who is the fortunate lady ?” 

** Who do you think ? Mrs. Carados.” 

Mr. Stimson’s brow darkens. 

“This is folly, Tom. You must forget this foolish 
fancy. She’s not the wife for you, my boy.” 

‘*Now, if you please, Mr. Van Buren,” says Edward 
Delmar, who enters at this moment, ‘‘my letters—quick, 
if you please.” 

Very leisurely Tom gathers up the letters and places 
them upon the manager’s table.” 

** He’s gruffer than usual this morning,” grumbles Tom. 
‘*T suppose he knows there’s going to be a change.” 

‘**T guess not yet,” replies Stimson, ‘* The news is sent 
direct to Mr. Earle. At the present moment I am the only 
one that knows that Delmar will have to go to Havana or 
resign.” ‘ 

** Really,” says Edward Delmar to himself, as he reads 
a letter from Maggie—‘ really women are very thought- 
less. Fancy this dear little soul being angry with mo 
because I haven’t been able to see her lately. If she only 
knew how much I have to do—as if I could leave New 
York at any moment, Then with charming ignorance she 
declares that I love the bank better than Ido her. Iwish 
she would be a little more considerate. Iam sure I am 
anxious to do anything in reason to make her happy. 
Love and business do not go very well together, however. 
So you rest there until I have dismissed these more legiti- 
mate claims upon my time.” 

Later in the day, as he is busily writing, 2 communics- 
tion, bearing the New York postmark, and addressed in a 
strange hand, is given to him. 

** That’s the letter,” muses Tom, after he has taken it to 
the manager. ‘I posted it this morning for Mrs, Carados. 
I wonder what it is about ?” 

Edward Delmar reads and rereads the contents of this 
letter in amazement. 

“Evidently written yesterdiy,” ho says, ‘‘for thero 14 
Wednesday at the top, in her hand, signed with her name, 
more affectionately worded than any she sends me, anil 
addressed to—great heavens! another man! I could not 
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believe it possible that such tickleness could exist. Fickle- 
ness, forsouth! It is cruel and wicked deception.” 

He withdraws his own letter from the drawer and com- 
pares it with the one just sent him. 

‘To me there is nothing but fault-finding and com- 
plaints ; to this fellow all is softness, affection and love, 
I have been terribly deceived in Maggie, Both written on 
the same day, too! Great powers! Can such hollowness 
be possible ? I must have an immediate explanation with 
her. Whoever has sent me this has spared me the torture 
of marrying a woman who has given her heart to another.” 
Two big tears start from his eyes. ‘* Maggie, Maggie, 
God knows I loved you !” 

Then and there, his heart bursting with disappointment 
and his mind on fire with jealousy, he writes to Maggie a 
passionate and reproachful epistle, demanding an expla- 
nation, and charging her with deceit and cruelty. 

Once mailed, he can get on in some way with his 
business. 

The vigorous man is racked with anguish, He, how- 
ever, represses his emotion ; his will is strong, and he is 
brave and determined in purpose, but the misery he en- 
dures is the poignant agony which those only know whose 
brightest hopes are suddenly shattered, and whose hearts 
are chilled by the deception of those they love, 


About four o’clock Tom Van Buren rushes in, bearing | 


an evening paper in his hand. 
speaks with great volubility. 

*«There’s some strange news. ‘The three o’clock edition, 
sir,” he says to Edward. : 

Delmar regards him sternly. 

** There can be no news likely to interest me just now. 
Tam very much engaged.” 

** Indeed, I think it will interest you very much. They 
have discovered the: murderers of the old bookseller in 
Burkett’s Court.” 

**T take no interest in such matters,” Edward Delmar 
again declares, decisively. ‘‘ Be good enough to leave 
me.” 

‘One of the prisoners—-one of them charged with the 
murder of old Isaacs—is Mr. Herbert Gaythorne——” 

‘* Impossible !” cries Edward, snatching the paper from 
Tom’s hand, and eagerly scanning the description of the 
Police Court examination, ‘‘ Great God, but it is true! 
There must be some mistake here—some very terrible 
mistake. Thank you, Tom. You may please leave me 
now.. 

There was nothing yet in the examination to identify 
Eloise d’Ancre with Mrs. Carados. 

‘What a disgrace, what an overwhelming disgrace ! 
Everybody knows that Iam to be married to his sister. 
Poor girl, what trouble for her! I wish I had not posted 
that letter now. I will write another, and tell her how 
grieved Iam at her trouble. Be she true or false, this is 
not a time to upbraid her.” 

He indites a few lines, withdrawing his previous letter, 
and expresses sympathy with her in her misfortune, 

‘‘The discussion of our own dispute,” he says, ‘‘ can 
wait until your anxiety be over.” 

The letter is placed in a heap of others waiting on his 
table to be mailed. 

He has scarcely finished it when an old gentleman, thin, 
energetic and peremptory, enters. 

‘*Good-afternoon, Mr. Earle,” 
an unexpected pleasure.” 

“Tf you think my business is pleasant, so much the 
better for you,” retorts Mr. Earle, ‘Now, I’ve no time 
to spare, so IT must have your answer quick, I’ve had 
private advice this morninz that things are going all 


He is very excited, and he 


says Edward ; ‘‘this is 


wrong at our Havana branch. The manager is a scoun- 
drel, I want you, Delmar, to start at once—a ship goes 
next Tuesday. You know the rule of the bank. You must 
either go or resign, Your decision ?” 

Kdward is silent, 

‘*Come, come, young man—time is precious.” 

‘Twill give you my answer on Saturday.” 

‘*Dear, dear, dear, what a waste of time! So bo it Sat- 
urday ; at ten o’clock I expect your answer, Good-day.” 

Delmar rises to open the door for his visitor. As he 
does so his coat touches the pile of letters; it moves the 
top one—the one he had just written to Maggie—and it 
falls off the table into an open drawer. Shortly afterward 
the messenger takes the rest away to mail. 

Edward closes and locks the drawer into which the letter 
had fallen, and leaves the bank. 

On Saturday morning he receives a large packet from 
Maggie. It contains the whole of the letters he had 
written to her returned—returned, moreover, without a 
word. 

As the clock strikes ten—Edward had arrived early— 
Mr. Earle, true to his appointment, enters the bank, 

‘* Well, sir ?” is his interrogatory. 

‘** My answer is Yes,” Delmar says, firmly. 
to Havana.” 

**And staré on Tuesday ?” 

**And start on Tuesday.” 

‘*Delmar, you are a sensible lad; give me your hand, 
How long would you like to remain there ?” 

‘* For ever.” 

‘*T wonder,” says Mr. Earle to himself, ‘‘ what the 
deuce made his hand shake so.” 

* * * * * * 

On the night Eloise and her husband are so unexpectedly 
arrested, there occurred at Courtlandt Cliffs a conversa- 
tion which comes in conveniently here, and which, it is 
important the reader should remember, bore on Mariam 

3rentford’s child—the long-lost heiress of the Courtlandt 

wealth. In the room where we first made the acquaint- 
ance of old Ralph, with the crimson glow of a flickering 
fire lighting up the features, and throwing a sort of halo 
round them, are Rebecca and Edmund Sinelair. Tho 
woman is crouched over the fire, and she looks—with h:r 
wild features and her matted hair bathed in this ruddy 
glow, as though blood-tinged—like some medieval witch 
evoking curses upon mankind, 

Sinclair stands near her, greedily taking in her words— 
words, let it be borne in mind, which will probably lead 
to the identity of Ralph Courtlandt’s daughter. 

Old Rebecca stoutly asserts that that child is still living, 
and Edmund Sinclair as positively affirms his determina- 
tion to find her, cost what trouble and expense it may. 

The foregoing it will be well to keep in mind. 


‘*T will go 


’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A HOUSE OF SORROW. 


Tur heinous offense with which Herbert Gaythorne is 
charged, the sudden revelation of the true character of the 
woman they had so freely received, and the exposure day 
by day at the Tombs Police Court of their only son, 
plunged the little household at Woodbine into profound 
grief, 

The terror which had haunted the old man for years, 
and wrecked the comfort of his age, had come at last. 
He—and what was more important to him—his duughters, 
were disgraced for ever. 

He did not stay to inquire whether his son was guilty or 
not—it was sufficient that the charge had been brought 
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against him ; sufficient, also, that witness after witness ap- | 


peared to speak of his past offenses, and it was more than 
enough to fill to overflowing the cup of his misery, that 
Herbert had married a woman who, if nothing else, was 
at least a hypocrite and a liar. 

Not one of them had the heart to read the newspaper 
reports of the preliminary examination at the Tombs. 
They waited anxiously for the result of the trial, but they 
could not bear the contemplation of the miserable details. 


A lawyer had been engaged, and authorized to provide | 


efficient aid for the defense, and to his opinion they list- 
ened with some eagerness. ‘The woman, he thought, was 
undoubtedly guilty of the murder; he was not so sure 
about Herbert ; but, innocent or guilty, the chain of evi- 
deace, direct and circumstantial, was so complete that he 
would, with the woman, most certainly be convicted. 
Eloise, he said, though she declared positively that she 


was innocent, had no hope whatever that her innocence | 


would be proved. She had confessed to her lawyer that 
she robbed old Isaacs, but she had not entered into any 
explanation of the plans which had led her to marry Her- 
bert Gaythorne. It had nothing to do with the charge, 
and it would only embitter the Gaythornes against her. 
Herbert, also, upon this point, observed strict silence. 
Neither was reference made at any of the examinations to 
the fact that Eloise had assumed the name of Mrs. Cara- 
dos, and hence it was not known that she had opened an 
account at the New York and Havana Bank. 

Edward Delmar was on the sea, and all the information 
he had upon the subject was gathered from the news- 
papers. The Gaythornes were not called as witnesses ; 
and Mr. Stimson, now manager of the New York branch, 
troubled himself very little with the murder in Burkett’s 
Court. There was only one person at the bank who knew 
who Mrs. Carados really was, and that person was pre- 
pared, at all risks, to guard her interests. 

After the preliminary examination Van Buren received 
a note from Eloise, and it beseeched him not to abandon 
her in her trouble. For a moment he'could scarcely be- 
lieve his own eyes ; then he recognized how complete was 
his infatuation, feeling that this woman, exposed and dis- 
graced as she was, was everything still to him. 

Eloise had deceived him in much, bug the bank-clerk 
could not believe that she was a murderess ; and whatever 
she was, he loved her blindly and passionately. 

Visiting Eloise in her cell, he found her calm, and, in 
his eyes, more beautiful than ever. He, furthermore, 
noticed that her face lighted up with satisfaction at the 
news that Delmar had left New York, but became overcast 
immediately as she murmured : ' 

‘*Tt does not matter now—it does not matter.” 

She protested her innocence, and returned wit some 
warmth the pressure of Tom’s hand, when he assured her 
he believed her to be incapable of such a crime. 

She desired him to render her a service—to, in fact, 
guard her money at the New York and Havana Bank, and 
not to inform any one of the existence of this treasure. 
After the verdict she would give him further instructions ; 
meanwhile he was to particularly notice Tomkins (the 
chief witness against her), and carefully examine his 
appearance, so that he would know him again. 

All this Tom Van Buren promised faithfully to perform, 
after which he took his departure, a sadder man than he 
had ever before known himself. 

Two mornings after their brother had been arrested, 
Ada and Maggie, looking very miserable, with swollen eyes 
and pallid cheeks, are seated at their father’s sick bed, 
reading their letters. 

“What is the matter, darling 2” Ada asks, anxiously, as 
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her sister drops the letter she had been reading, and bursts 
into a torrent of tears. 

‘* It’s too bad of Edward,” the girl sobs, ‘‘to write me 
a letter at sucha time. He is awfully cross with me for 
writing to Harry Forrester. Why, that’s four years ago, 
and I had forgotten all about it.” 

**One would think that he was anxious to quarrel with 
you,” says Ada. 

**And so he is,” declares Mr. Gaythorne, in a broken 
voice. ‘Don’t you understand, my poor child, that no 
honest man will make the sister of a murderer his wife ? 
God in His mercy help you, darling, through your 
agony! May He give you strength to bear your affliction. 
You must release Mr. Delmar from his promise at once. 
You cannot claim his hand.” 

‘He shall have his letters and his presents back this 
very night,”’ Maggie returns, bravely. 

Before she reaches her room, however, her strength 
gives way, and falling on the stairs, she moans : 

‘* My love—oh, my love !” 

As the reader knows, the letters were returned to Ed- 
| ward, but Maggie Gaythorne’s heart was broken. 

For a time she cherished the vain hope that Edward 
Delmar would implore her to forgive him and to accept 
his hand. As morning after morning passed, and the ex- 
pected petition did not arrive, and as day succeeded day 
and her lover made no sign, she grew paler and thinner 
and more dejected. Whenat length she heard, accidentally, 
that he had left for Havana her grief burst through all 
restraint, and the bright-eyed Maggie was a complete 
wreck, 

“If he kills her,” mused Ada, with quiet determina- 
tion, ‘* he shall answer for his work wherever he may be— 
the scoundrel !” 

With her father and her mother ill, and her sister 
scarcely sane with grief, Ada has much upon her shoul- 
ders. She bears up stoutly, however. Whatever she 
suffers she appears cheerful, and gives them all courage in 
their affliction. 

She received a few lines from Sinclair. ‘* Now that you 
are in tribulation, shall I not come ?” he asks. Her reply 
is equally laconic. ‘It is more imperative now than 
ever,” she writes, her hand trembling the while, “that 
you observe your promise. In heaven’s good time you 
shall come.” 

Time passes and a distant relation has taken a small fur- 
nished house for them in New York. Mr. Gaythorne, not 
being able to attend to his ministerial duties, has obtained 
a successor; and though Ada feels her heart sink within 
her as she takes a final look at the home she had spent her 
life in, both girls are cheered with the thought that the 
change may benefit their mother. ‘ 

The full extent of her trouble is hid from Mrs, Gay- 
thorne. She knows that her son is in some fearful dis- 
grace, but she does not dream that he is charged with 
murder. 

She loudly declaims against Edward Delmar, and, as far 
as appearances go, he has behaved heartlessly. 

There is a rather long interval between the committal of 
Eloise and Herbert and their trial, and the Gaythornes are 
settled in their new home some time before it comes on. 

There is not much improvement in Maggie. She has 
loved Edward Delmar with the whole strength of her 
ardent nature, and it will be some time before her disap- 
pointment—cruel, racking and sudden as it is—will be 
forgotten. She can never love again, and her young life 
is clouded and without hope. 

Ada prays fervently that her brother's life will be spared ; 
she has visited him twice, and she is convinced that he 
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had no guilty of the crime committed in 
Gurkett’s Court. 

A fortnight after their arrival in New York Ada notices 
a@ paragraph in the Hera/d, which almost takes away her 
breath. : 

It is to the effect that Messrs. Goldsworthy & Co., her 
father’s bankers, had been compelled to suspend payment. 
Ada carries the paper into her own room, and teariug it 
into little pieces, throws them into the street. 

**T must conceal this from him, at least,” she mutters ; 
“if he knew that he was ruined it would kill him.” 

She feels very faint and sick as she reflects what pov- 
erty meant to her invalid mother and her feeble father. 

“‘ Wuat shall I do to save him this trouble ?” is her first 
thought. She considers for some time as to what should 
be her course of action, then determines at last to visit 
Messrs. Ketcham & Cheetam. 

The former gentleman receives her with great cordiality, 
and listens with marked interest to the statement of her 
trouble. 

“T thought,” she says, “that if you could tell me 
whether I was to have any money under my uncle’s will, I 
might meanwhile make some arrangement to support my 
father. You see,” she continues, simply, ‘‘if I was likely 


KUO Wieuye 


to inherit any money, it would not be wicked to get into | 


debt.” 


‘**T am placed in a very embarrassing position, my dear | 
**My mouth is | 


Miss Gaythorne,” the lawyer rejoins, 
closed. I dare not enlighten you as to the position of Mr. 
Conrtlandt’s will. Under certain conditions you do inherit 
a considerable sum, but if these conditions are unfulfilled 
you have nothing. Ah, my dear young lady, that is just 
it; were I to tell you what these conditions are, the be- 
quest would become void. I must not, I- cannot do it. 
It is very hard, it is especially unfortunate under the 
trouble which has involved you, but I am bound to 
respect the wishes of my dead client.” 

The mystery about her uncle’s will puzzles Ada consid- 
erably. It will be a dreadful thing were she to forfeit, 
through some accident, the money left her. Her anxiety 
arises solely on her father’s account. 

“It is very strange,” she says, ‘‘ that I should be pun- 
ished for ignorance. How can I observe the provisions if 
I am ignorant of them ?” 

**The will, Miss Gaythorne,” replies the lawyer, ‘‘ is in 
my humble opinion anything but a wise one ; at the same 
time we must remember that your uncle had a perfect 
right to bequeath this wealth as he thought proper. I 
really am at a loss how to advise you.” 

Mr. Ketcham had never been so strongly tempted to 
reveal professional secre!s as now. 

**Tt seems a great shame,” he soliloquizes, ‘‘that this 
nice girl should lose a fortune because she is ignorant of 
some clauses in that will. Of course, as she’s wanted to 
marry, she’s sure not to. I should very much like, how- 
ever, to put her right, but Ido not see how [ can do it. 
It’s unfortunate that her brother’s got into such disgrace, 
and only some one that knows of her fortune would care to 
marry her. Well, as I can’t tell her how affairs stand, the 
only thing is to set some spirited young fellow to make 
love to her, which will be doing both of them a kindness, 
Let me see, who doI know? Why, Walter, of course— 
my nephew Walter shall be the happy man. If he marries 
her, they can live in Europe—besides, poor thing, she 
cannot help her brother’s crimes. I do not think there is 
any fear of that circus woman persisting in her claim. If 


she does, she’s an impostor, and I shall adopt very sum- 
mary proceedings with her.” 
Such are the reflections of Mr, Ketcham as he guzes at 
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the graceful girl before him. She appears lost in reveric, 
After a while she says : 

**T do not know what I shall do.” 

“Do you know anything you could teach ?” the lawyer . 
ventures to suggest. 

“I don’t think that there is anything,” she answeis, 
doubtfully, ‘* except——” 

** Music ?” queries Mr. Ketcham. 

‘Oh, no. Of course I play, but not sufficiently well to 
give instruction. Iwas wondering if I could teach paint- 
ing ? I know something of that.” 

** Just the very thing !” the lawyer exclaimed. 

**Can you help me to a pupil :” Ada asks, anxiously. 

“Well,” he replies, ‘‘there’s a little difficulty. I don’t 
know whether you would care to teach a gentleman,” 

“Why not ?” she demands, innocently. ‘‘ Women are 
so stupid—a man would not be half so troublesome.” 

‘And for that reason,” Mr. Ketcham remarks, with a 
smile, ‘* would sooner be out of your hands,” 

**Ah, yes; I had forgotten that.” 

‘Tf you think that you would like to undertake tha 


| task, I have a nephew coming to New York in a few days, 


| who is anxious to get lessons. Don’t be alarmed; he 


| 


knows nothing whatever of art. He would be delighted, 
too, I’m sure, with so charming a tutor,” 

Once more Ada’s face is clouded. 

“There is one difficulty,” she returns, with some hesi- 
tation; ‘I could not give kim lessons at home, and [ 
could scarcely ——” 

She stops. 

“T was going to say,” Mr. Ketcham continues, “ that 
you could instruct my daughter at the same time. Tho 
lessons would be given at my own house.” 

“Oh, thank you!” she cries, again brightening and 
taking him by the hand. ‘You are very good—very 
goo ig 

It is ultimately arranged that she shall attend three 
days a week at Mr. Ketcham’s house, and that her salary 
shall be, for instructing his daughter and his nephew, 
fifteen dollars for the three lessons, It is not an easy mat- 
ter to leave her home regularly without attracting notice. 
Her mother and her sister are taken into her confidence, 
and they satisfy her father when he observes her absence. 

Mr. Ketcham’s nephew is a good-natured, commonplace 
young man, who very readily falls desperately in love with 
Ada, and persuades himself that life is impossible without 
her. 

The lawyer’s wife and her daughter treat Ada Gnay- 
thorne with great consideration ; and the pleasant society 
and her new employment do much to divert her thoughts 
from the coming trial, now close at hand. As she is leav- 
ing Mr. Ketcham’s office she asks him timidly what he 
thinks of it; and he replies evasively that he would not 
believe the principal witness upon his oath, 


CHAPTER XXX, 
““STX YEARS AGO I SHOULD HAVE BROKEN MY HEART OVER 
THIS MAN.” 

Tue midair flights of Leonie were creating great excite- 
ment at Rice’s. The ‘‘ heavy swells” of the period flocked 
to see her marvelous performance, and there was, much to 
the great manager’s satisfaction, a prodigious rush on the 
seats. 

For a time Leonie had discarded Mr. Tomkins, who had 
threatened to take proceedings against her for the recovery 
of the weekly salary she had acreed to pay him, and she 
as promptly gave him to understand that she would wring 
his miserable neck. 
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So there arose a coldness between this precious couple. 

When the trial of the Gaythornes brought him promi- 
nently before the public, when his portrait appeared in a 
host of cheap publications, and leading articles were de- 
voted to a discussion of his astuteness in discovering and 
bringing to justice such heartless criminals as the murder- 
ers of Ezra Isaacs, Leonie considered whether it might not 
answer her purpose to renew her acquaintanco with Dick. 
Were she to travel it would be, she thought, a capital ad- 
vertisement to have the successful amateur detective as her 
agent. It would get her movements noticed, and in the 
country he would attract much attention. A paragraph in 
the leading papers to the effect that, struck with the 
energy, intelligence and honesty displayed by Mr. Tom- 
kins in this remarkable case, she had appointed him her 
business manager, would, she fancied, look well. And 
doubtless this gentleman might have occupied the coveted 
position had she not mentioned her plan to a professional 
friend named Rowington. 

Now, Mr. Rowington was a man who, as he put it, 
** was up to every wrinkle on the board,” and with great 
energy he put his foot on the proposal. 

Upon consideration, Leonie adopted the view of her 
friend. 

With the abandonment of Dick Tomkins, she dismissed 
from her mind all idea of fighting for Ralph Courtlandt’s 
money. ‘The difficulties in her way were too great, and, 
seeing the determination of the lawyers who opposed her, 
she might even run into danger. Flushed with success, 
and with engagements made in various parts of the States 
for two years in advance, she relinquished without a sigh 
her notable scheme; it was an incident in her career 
which she desired to forget. With the death of D’Albo, 
with the snapping of this last link which bound Leonie to 
her days of childhood, the past should be dismissed. 
There was much misery in its recollection and there was 
little joy, so let it be buried. Above all, let her dream 
of independent wealth be effectually effaced from: her 
memory. 

Leonie is much annoyed one evening at receiving, at 
Rice’s, a letter from Edward Sinclair. She fears this man, 
and his communication renders her first furious and then 
uncomfortable. It is not a threatening letter, in the usual 
acceptation of the term; at the same time it breathes a 
spirit of quiet determination, and astrong hint that trouble 
may overtake her. He reminds her, whether she persists 
in her claim or not, she can still be prosecuted for at- 
tempted fraud, and he urges her to grant him an imme- 
diate interview. 

‘** The fool,” Leonie mutters, fiercely; ‘‘ why should I see 
him? Am I to be at his call? Still he is dangerous— 
like all fools. Bah! I will meet him, and draw his 
sting.” 

She replies to him curtly that he can see her any night, 
after her performance, at Rice’s. 

Sinclair receives the letter in the morning, and the same 
night he is waiting for her. 

‘*Well, thou spoiler of canvas,” Leonie says, half 
mockingly and half laughingly, ‘‘ what would you have 
with me ?” 

The uncertain creature is in excellent spirits, and even 
inclined to treat her friends and enemies with amiability, 
»nd as a fact, she has a higher opinion of Edmund Sin- 
‘\.ir than she cares to acknowledge. 

‘*] wish to speak to you on a matter of some import- 
‘ce to us both,” he replies, gravely ; ‘but the street is 
: bal place to discuss business in.” 

‘*T go over to Renney’s Hotel and drink a bottle of 
champagne, You must come, too,” she says, “if you 


would speak to me privately. Mon Dieu! there are many 
who would give much to drink champagne with Leonie.’ 

Edmund eyes her very seriously, but makes no remark. 

‘**1t is well,” she proceeds, as they walk along. ‘ My 
spirits are’ good; the—how do you call him? Ah, the 
mute is livelier than you.” 

After the waiter has brought the champagne and left the 
room, Sinclair addresses her. 

‘*Tt will save time”—he speaks very slowly and very 
calmly—‘‘ if you answer me at once a simple question. 
Do you, or do you not, still claim to be the daughter of 
Marian Brentford.” 

‘*Shall I play with you, you man of color,” she muses. 
‘*or shall this be one grand, serious business ?” 

“You have nothing to gain, but everything to lose, by 
| deceiving me,” is his reply. 

‘Ah ! lose, eh ?” 

She reflects for a short time, then takes a tiny box o! 
cigarettes from her pocket, and lighting one, smokes for a 
moment in silence, 

‘*You see, I am very fond of the vices,” she remarks, 
lightly, holding up before her her cigarette. ‘ You want 
an answer? Well, read this paper ; it is signed ooly this 
evening. Yes, yes, read.” 

Sinclair looks at it carelessly. 

‘© What is it ?”” Leonie demands, 

‘*Tt appears to be an engagement for three months at 
Philadelphia, at five hundred dollars a week.” 

‘*Do you not read my answer there ?” 

No ® 

“Ah, mon brave, but you are very dull. Do you think that 
when I make money so fast I want that hole in Englewood ? 
Bah !” she cries, stamping her foot impatiently ; ‘let his 
beggarly relatives have his wealth. I can buy more than 
ever he had.” 

‘Am I to understand, then, that you abandon your 
claim ?” 

‘* Great heavens, have I not said ?” 

**Then we shall, I hope, soon understand each other. 
Listen to me,” Sinclair continues, ‘‘The child that 
D’Albo, the gypsy, cast into the river on that rough night 
‘you described at the ‘‘ Raven,” lives ——” 

“An r 

‘*T at least have proofs,” pursued the artist, ‘‘ that she 
did not perish then. A laborer rescued her from the swollen 
river and conveyed herhome. It would seem that the water 
had revived ber. She staid with this man and his wife for 
some time, and then ran away. I must find her—I may 
be near the clew to the discovery of her, or I may be far, 
but find her I must, and will, and you must help me.” 

‘IT? Must? No, no, monsieur ; you are mistaken.” 

‘Tt is not much I want you todo. You will help me 
to identify the woman if I bring her to you, and you will 
give me the locket you wear around your neck, as that 
will assist me.” 

‘* Surely,” Leonie cries, looking at him in astonishment, 
‘* you are more cool than mountain snow. I like your 
method. Tell me, Mr. Artist, how do you propose to 
work these miracles ? I am dying to hear.” 

**T shall first endeavor to persuade you——” 

**And then ?” mockingly. 

‘¢ That failing, I resort te force.” 

** Against a lady ?” 

‘* Against a lady !” 

** You forget how strong——” 

“TI do not mean muscle; I mean law! Unless you 
agree to my proposal, to-morrow morning you appear at 
the Tombs, charged with attempting to commit a fraud. 
We have sufficient evidence to obtain a committal, 
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Possibly you would be imprisoned ; even were you not, 
tell me, candidly, how would you like the bother and dis- 
grace of the charge ?” 

“For the disgrace, as you call it, not that !” snapping 
her fingers contemptuously ; ‘for the annoyance, much, 
I will tell you with truth that I wish for ever to forget the 
whole wretched business. You know that at first I really 
believed that I might be his daughter. Now that has 
passed, let it be passed. If those pigs of lawyers will give 
a writing that they will never go against me, I am for ever 
your ally.” 

** Good.” ‘ 

“You think so ?” she scornfully rejoins. ‘‘ Ab, mon- 
sieur, when I do this I act as your enemy.” 

“*Why ?” he asks. 

“Why ? You may be a grand artist, but you are also a 
grand fool. What do you want to find this girlfor? You 
love his niece ; if there is no daughter, will she not have 
some of his money ?” 

“It is the earnest desire of the lady I love that the 
daughter of Ralph Courtlandt, if living, should be found ; 
and I will find her,” Sinclair returns, determinedly. 

“If you are all mad I cannot help you. Tellme, would 
it not be better were you to endeavor to prove the inno- 
cence of her brother ?” 

**You speak truly ; but you forget that I may already 
have undertaken that difficult task.”’ 

‘*Ah !” Leonie exclaims, in genuine admiration. ‘You 
are a brave champion for your love. I like it very much. 
Why does that little wretch, Tomkins, hate those two so 
much ?” 

“Principally because he loved the woman, and she 
repulsed him.” 

‘*Ha, ha, ha!” and Leonie laughed long and heartily. 
‘*How droll! I never thought of Tomkins loving. How 
very droll !” 

** You shall have the letter you require,” Edward says, 
**and then I may count upon your aid ?” 

*“‘Come, if we are to be allies, let us first be friends. 
Drink,” and she fills a glass of champagne and hands it to 
him—‘“ drink to the success of Leonie, Empress of the 
Air !”’ 

**With pleasure. 
Air !” 

‘Good boy. There is some one else who loves Mrs. 
Gaythorne. I went once to the Tombs Police Court, and 
1 saw a young fellow there who devoured her with his 
eyes. Mon Dieu! such fiery looksI neversaw. I thought 
he would spring past the officers and embrace her ; and at 
Tomkins he looked furiously and deadly. I tell you 
this,” Leonie adds, impressively, ‘‘if they are found guilty 
Tomkins won’t live long; that young man will have his 
blood. Ah! I read it in his eyes,” 

As she rides home alone to her lodgings she murmurs : 

“*Six years ago I should have broken my heart over this 
man—this Sinclair. But to-day I am withered up—still, 
I could love him very much. Bah! I am a fool !” 


Long life to Leonie, Empress of the 


CHAPTER XXXL. 
“TO BE HANGED BY THE NECK UNTIL THEY ARE DEAD!” 


Upon the night preceding the trial of Eloise Gaythorne 
and her husband there had been a meeting between Dick 
Tomkins and his sister—a very sad, painful and stormy one, 
It ended in their parting, and Ann declaring that he 
should never see her face again. 

*“‘1f Herbert dies, I shall die, too,” were her last words. 

In the bringing of the Gaythornes to justice, Dick Tom- 
kins had many purposes to serve. He gratified the feel- 
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ing of spite with which he regarded Eloise for the con- 
tumely she had treated him with ; he secured a fairly large 
sum of money ; he punished Herbert for deceiving his 
sister ; and last, but by no means least, he gained a brief 
notoriety. He had expected applause from his sister, or, 
under any circumstances, a tacit agreement with his ac- 
tion. Certainly, if he had known how energetically she 
would have opposed him, not one of the considerations we 
have enumerated—nor, indeed, the whole of them together 
—would have tempted him to move in the matter. 

Ann’s obstinacy, as he called it, occasioned him much 
grief ; at any other time he would have suffered very ter- 
ribly. Just now, during the excitement of the trial, when 
his company was eagerly sought by idle busybodies, and 
he had actually been interviewed by a dozen reporters and 
a celebrated newspaper correspondent, his egregious 
vanity was so tickled as to leave little or no room for any 
other emotion whatever. Under the awful circumstances 
it was very painful to see the gratified smirk upon his 
countenance, and to witness the flippancy of his manner. 

At the trial Dick was dressed with aggravating nicety, 
and he gave his evidence with an air of such intense satis- 
faction with himself as to occasion the spectators much 
merriment. 

Once, thinking that the laugh was wit him, and not « 
him, he joined in the titter ; but the counsel for the defense 
promptly called him to order, and the judge severely 
rebuked him for his levity. 

Dick was too much taken up with himself, however, to 
be conscious that during the whole of the trial two eyes, 
blazing with hate, were fixed upon him. 

Leonie had correctly described Van Buren’s appearance 
in her interview with Edmund Sinclair. Tom’s looks were 
haggard, his eyes hollow, and his cheeks ashen, and he 
watched Mr. Tomkins fiercely, and he looked, as she had 
said, as though he would have killed him. 

Ada Gaythorne had intended being present at the trial, 
but half-way to the court her heart failed her, and she re- 
turned home. 

Imprisonment and suspénse had given her brother Her- 
bert a very woe-begone appearance, The life he had led 
had rendered him negligent in dress, and in jail he had 
grown still more careless. 

There are, perhaps, few more piteous spectacles than 
the picture of a broken-down, unkempt fop. The rough 
may look picturesque in his untidy dress, but the seedy 
swell always creates a bad impression. 

Eloise was pale, tastefully dressed, and, considering the 
occasion, she looked well. She was perfectly calm, and 
the public declared her to be either a hardened, vicious 
creature, or so confident in her innocence that she feared 
nothing. 

District Attorney Harkins opened the proceedings for 
the prosecution with his theory of the crime. He pic- 
tured Eloise as a most dangerous and abandoned charac- 
ter. Where she had sprung from, and how the unfortunate 
deceased had met her, was more than he could say. One 
thing was certain : he did meet her, probably rescued her 
from starvation, and made her a sort of shopwoman and 
housekeeper. How had she returned the favors showered 
upon her by the good old man? By the basest, the 
blackest, the most damnable ingratitude. She robbed 
him of his gold, and then, when he tried to bar her pas- 
sage, she brutally murdered him. It was a most revolting 
case, declared Mr. Harkins, and the prisoner, gentle as she 
seemed, possessed the ferocity of the savage. As for the 
male prisoner, no words of his (Mr. Harkins’s) would 
convey to the enlightened jury the utter loathing and 
detestation with which he regarded him. What could he 
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say to a man who, while willing to share in the plunder, 
left it to a woman to commit the ghastly crime, and left 
his paramour to bear the terrible punishment ? He would 
not, then, further waste their time. Witness after wit- 
ness would place the hideous facts before them in all 
their gauntness. And having heard these witnesses, he 


felt that the jury could come to but one conclusion—a | 
| had to-day no murderer or murderess to try. They had 
| two difterent people, deficient in moral qualities, it might 


conclusion in accordance with justice, and favorable to 
public safety. 


The counsel for the defense, when he endeavored to | 
convince the jury of the innocence of his clients, had a | 


hopeless task before him. Still he battled bravely for 
them, and now with logic, now with sentiment, and al- 
ways with eloquence, assailed the honest men and true 
with brilliant forensic vigor. 

The theory of the prosecution, he acknowledged, was 
dangerous to the prisoners, because with its inconsist- 
encies, its absurdities and its fallacies was mixed much 
truth. 


It was difficult, he asserted, for a man like Tomkins to | 
speak without lying (parenthetically he insisted upon the | 


contempt in which he held the “paltry creature”); but 
by an accident he spoke truly when he described the 
finding of the money in the bookseller’s store. He had, 
however, forgotten how he urged the unfortunate woman 
to become a thief, and had also, curiously enough, omitted 
to state that the money did not belong to Isaacs at all, 
but had been secreted there by some former tenant. He 
had proved, he hoped conclusively, to them, that day 
Ezra Isaacs was a poor man. It was absurd to imagine 
he would have such a sum by him when often he missed 
very profitable speculations for want of ready cash. As 
to the meeting between Eloise and Mr. Gaythorne, he 
would show them that they were susceptible of a very 
different aspect to that claimed for them by the District 
Attorney. 

It was true the unfortunate girl, who had seen nothing 
but poverty her whole life, was tempted by the sight of 
gold—gold, be it remembered, emphasized Mr. Graham, 
belonging to some person unknown. 
secure the wealth which she had so unexpectedly dis- 
covered ; not to waste, not to sperid extravagantly, but to 
redeem the past—to open up to her a new life. She met 
the man who in her earlier life had wronged her, and she 
begged him to make her his wife. As an inducement for 
him to marry her, she told him that she had this money, 
and Mr. Graham assured the jury solemnly, that, sane or 
insane, Herbert Gaythorne was ignorant as to how she 
became possessed of the money. Since her marriage how 
had she lived ? A life of innocence ; he might say, a life 
of piety. 

Then, again, this enlightened jury had been told that 
this poor, weak creature possessed the strength of a lion, 
blended with the ferocity of a tiger. Because, forsooth, 
she had once with a heavy book felled a drunken ruflian. 
For himself, the action spoke volumes in her favor. A 
more preposterous argument he had never before met 
with. 

The evidence adduced that day showed conclusively that 
there had been a tremendous struggle. Was it probable 
—nay, was it possible—that a woman like the one before 
them eould overcome a man like the deceased—a man of 
strength, determination and courage ? 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Graham, “she could no more 
have contested successfully with this wiry old man than I 
could fly.” 

There was, he confessed, a certain amount of circum- 
stantial evidence, upon which shallow minds might pos- 
sibly lay great stress, He ventured to aseert that cirenm- 


She determined to | 
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stantial evidence was always doubtful, and generally 
delusive ; a vast number of people had been hanged on 
this dubious sort of evidence. 

What would be the feeling of the gentlemen before him 
if, after hanging the unhappy prisoners, it was found that 


| they were innocent? Better, they would cry, to let a 


murderer escape than to destroy an innocent man. They 


be true, but free of the great crime ascribed to them, 

It was no part of his duty to prove who did murder 
Ezra Isaacs, It had been conclusively shown that the 
deceased was quietly sleeping in his bed when the female 
prisoner quitted the house. It was after she had left that 
the crime was committed. Some one more powerful, 
more determined, and more brutal than the prisoner en- 
tered the store, and then ensued the desperate struggle of 
which there were so many indications, 

No man in his senses could believe the weakly, stunted 
woman before them capable of destroying the life of ‘the 
man named Isaacs, 

Whatever conclusions they came to with regard to the 
female prisoner, he trusted that he had conclusively 
proved the insanity of her husband, There must be 


| something very wrong somewhere if sane people could be 
| confined in asylums, 


The law assumed that the woman was under control of 
the man, In this case he was desired to tell the jury 


| that the woman wished to take the entire responsibility of 


her actions. Her husband, she asseverated, was ignorant 
of her proceedings, and was completely under her thumb. 
He left the case of these unhappy people in all confidence 
in the hands of the jury, convinced that they, as con- 


| scientious men, would vindicate justice and establish 
| truth. There was only one way of doing this—they must 


acquit his clients of the monstrous charge preferred against 
them ; send them forth to retrieve their past errors, and 
to become sober, virtuous, and useful citizens. 

The District Attorney replied calmly. He could not, 
he declared, emulate the fervid rhetoric of Counselor 
Graham. His case was so strong that he could dispense 
with bursts of eloquence and sentimental appeals, and 
direct the attention of the jury to certain hard and incon- 
trovertible facts which, unfortunately for Counselor 
Graham, completely upset his ingenious speculations. 
He then proceeded, with great complacency, to demolish 
Counselor Graham’s arguments, and to prove conclusively 
to the jury that two greater criminals than the two prison- 
ers never stood at the bar. one 

**T also ask you,” said Mr. Harkins, in conclusion, ‘to 


| vindicate justice and to establish truth ; but I do not ask 


you todo it by casting loose upon the world a pair of 
murderous wretches. Let the jury remember what to-day 
is the fate ef poor old Isaacs may be theirs to-morrow, if 
such people are to be permitted to enter our homes and 
to gain our confidence.” 

The evidence having been heard, the j jury listened at- 
tentively to the judge’s summing up, and retired to con- 
sider their verdict ; and immediately there was a hum of 
busy speculation in ‘the court. - 

Eloise, through all this trying scene, preserves her 
strange calmness, It seems sometimes as though it were 
all a dream ; there is an indescribable dullness about her 
heart ; her reflections nearly madden her, and she longs 
earnestly for the end, There is, though, no outward sign 
of the racking emotion which tears her; not a hint of the 
fire consuming her within. She is prepared for her fate ; 
she knows it will be death! Still it is terrible, this wait- 
ing for the verdict. 
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Herbert Gaythorne, as he recognizes how strong the 
evidence agaist him is, completely breaks down, and 
during the whole of the District Attorney’s speech he 
sobs bitterly. 

As the jury retire, Tom Van Buren passes his hands 
over his eyes, as though in pain, and then buries his face 
in them. Many people watch his wild, anxious look; he 
is 80 fierce, and seems so agonized. 

The jury are not long away, but the time appears in- 
terminable to three anxious watchers. 

They have agreed upon their verdict. 

Very silent is the Court as the foreman says : 

‘*We find Eloise Gaythorne guilty of the murder of 
Fara Isaacs ——” 
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And Herbert ? What of Herbert ? His heart leaps into 
the poor wretch’s month, as he hears their conclusion, 

‘* And Herbert Gaythorne an accessory to the crime !” 

What matter now the platitudes and euphonisms of the 
judge? The one overwhelming fact stands before them. 
They are to be hanged by the neck until they are dead ! 

‘Liars! shrieks Tom Van Buren, as he reels wildly 
out of the building. 

The morning’s newspaper is a highly spicy one. There 
is the trial of the Gaythornes, and a very sensational ac- 
count of the murder of the chief witness against them— 
Mr. Richard Tomkins—who is found in a dreary street 
near the East River, with a bullet through his skull. 


( To be continued.) 


SPRING, 


Wetcome, all ha!l to thee! welcome, young Spring! 
Thy sun-ray is bright on the butterfly’s wing. 
Beauty shines forth in the blossom-robed trees; 
Perfume floats by on the soft southern breeze. 


Music, sweet music, sounds over the earth; 

One glad choral song greets the primrose’s birth; 
The lark soars above, with its shrill matin strain; 
The shepherd-boy tunes his reed-pipe on the plain. 


Music, sweet music, cheers meadow and lea; 
In the song of the blackbird, the hum of the bee; 
The loud, happy laughter of children at play, 
Proclaims how they worship Spring’s beautiful day. 


The eye of the hale one, with joy in its gleam, 

Looks up in the noontide, and steals from the beam: 
And the cheek of the pale one is mark’d with despair, 
To feel itself fading when all is so fair. 


The hedges, luxuriant with flowers and balm, 
Are purple with violets, and shaded with palm; 
The zephyr-kiss’d grass is beginning to wave, 
Fresh verdure is decking the garden and grave. 


Welcome, all hail to thee, heart-stirring May! 

Thou hast won from my wild harp a rapturous lay; 
And the last dying murmur that sleeps on the string 
Is, Welcome! All hail to thee, welcome, young Spring! 
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By THomMAS 


Ir was 3. cool morning when I rode down the one strag- | 


gling street of Flushville,and stopped before the most 
pretenticus of the shanties, decorated with the sign of 
‘‘Hotel.” The building was a low affair, with an inclina- 
tion to ramble up the hill against which it abutted. A 
wide veranda, roofed with canvas, ran along the street- 
front, and some rough chairs and benches stood on this. 

It was early yet, for the sun had but just begun to 
fringe with gold the crests of the sierras, and the popula- 
tion of Flushville generally sat up too lute to make a prac- 
tice of early rising. I knew this, and therefore did not 
expect to have my wants speedily attended to, and was 
considerably surprised when what appeared to be a bundle 
of rags lying on one of the benches shook itself, and with 
a half-yawn, half ‘‘Good-mornin’,”’ rose and stood before 
me. 

This new view of the strange transformation of rags into 
humanity was fully as astonishing as its discovery, for 


there was a peculiarity in the face, the form, the actions— | 


in fac., in all that concerned or had part in the person 
btanding before me, that drew and riveted my attention. 

What this peculiarity consisted of was an enigma, for 
the face was a bright and handsome one, the form firm 
and graceful, the movement light and harmonious ; but in 
all, and flowing out like a magnetic current, was something 
that attracted me strangely, 

‘*“Want your hose cared for ?” queried the figure, the 
voice in which this was asked having a sweet, yet curious 
cadence, and seeming to be a well-fitting part of the subtle 
power emanating from the form. 

** Yes,” I answered, alighting and handing him the 
bridle. 

**Go to the side-door—it’s always open—and Lang Foo, 
the Chinaman sleeping by it, will show you a room,” 
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Saying this, he swung himself into the saddle, and rode 
on down the street, while I stood and watched him. 

For some reason I could not explain, there came to my 
mind the idea that bis was one of earth’s tragic lives, and 
that it was hereafter to be intarwoven with mine. How, 1 
could not tell, but the more I watched him the stronger 
grew the impression. It was this, perhaps, that caused 
me to look at him so intensely that the picture then im- 
printed on my mind has never becn effaced. Tall, and 
with a perfect symmetry of form, he yet gave evidence of 
a muscular power that would make itself felt in a struggle 
requiring endurance. His feet and bands were small, but 
there was a suppleness about the last that told of a dexter- 
ity and strength dangerous to awaken, antagonistically. 
But it was his face and head that most impressed me, for 
they were, indeed, striking. His hair was long and 
golden, and when stray gleams of light shone through it, 
it flashed and glowed like fame. His eyes were dark-blue, 
deep and languid in appearance, and full of a joyous 
light, yet showing, too, a firmness and strength that was 
startling. His nose was shapely and well lined, his mouth 
full and rich in color, his chin round and smooth, and 
through the brownness that the sun had given his face, a 
faint tinge of red showed dimly, but with a richness that 
would have enraptured an artist. 

When he turned from the main street, I sought the door 
he had told of, and found the Chinaman asleep in a chair. 
A single call caused him to spring to his feet, and my re- 
quest to be shown a room was quickly complied with. I 
had been in the saddle several hours, and was thoroughly 
tired, so I slept long and heavily, and did not get out 
among the frequenters of the place until the sun was high 
in the heavens. 

The people in the barroom were of the class usually 
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met in mining-towns—stalwart, full-bearded, with brown 
faces, and a revolver protruding its butt from belt or 
pocket. 

There were several of these congregated on the veranda 
when I strolled ont there after a little business-talk with 
the proprietor of the house, and they greeted me with the 
customary Western greeting. 
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having the changing light of a raven’s wing, and a brown 
skin through which a delicate color showed with a strange 
beauty, came riding toward us. Her mouth was small, 
and her full lips were brilliant and dewy. Her chin was 
round and dimpled, her nose perfect, and her little head 
bent slightly forward in a piquant fashion that was charm- 
ing, indeed, 
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THE FIRST WARM DAYS OF SPRING.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 335. 


The young man who had cared for my horse was also 
there, and nodded in recognition as I took possession of a 
vacant chair standing near him. 

I had but just seated myself in this, when a clatter of 
hoofs came sounding down the street, and, looking up, I 
saw something I shall never forget. A young girl of the 


Anglo-Spanish type, with great dark eyes, hair glossy and | 


Her form was graceful and petile, its full contour telling 
of perfect health, while her little hands and feet added 
their fascination to her bewitchingness ; for to look into 
her eyes, and have her bright glance shine back into 
yours, to see the parted lips and swelling bosom, the firm 
hand and the night-hued hair, was to lose all thought of 
the world, save such of it as was contained in her. 


MANUEL, 


O ME 
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MANUEL. —‘‘ WITH ALL THE STRENGTH THAT LOVE COULD GIVE, I GRASPED THE DRIPPING FORM THAT MANUEL BRAISED 
A8’ HE SWEPT BY.’’— KE PAGE 335. 
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Her costume was a neat and closely fitting one of dark- 
blue, with a crimson ribbon at the throat. Her hat was 
dainty, and trimmed with bright feathers, aud the foot that 


peeped out from beneath her habit was so trim in its tiny | 


boot that it left nothing to be desired, while the spirited 
pony, and the care with which she managed him, added to 
the charm of her beauty. 

As she drew rein before the veranda, her eyes met 
mine, and flashed into them a light they will never 
lose, She did not withdraw her gaze, and I rose and 


stepped down io her side, seeing that she desired to dis- | 


mount. My strange acquaintance of the early morning 


also came to her assistance, and flinging him the bridle, | 


she accepted my hand ani sprang to the ground. 

‘Thank you,” sha said, in a voice so clear and sweet 
that it sent a thrill of gladness through my being ; and, 
turning to the other knight, she continued, ‘‘I shall be 


busy for a couple of hours, Manucl ; have the pony ready | 


] 


at the expiration of that time.’ 


Then, giving me a »right smile, she bowed, gathered | 


her habit in her hand, and tripped off down the street. 
Manuel led the pony away, a luminous light shining 


from his eyes, which followed her ; his face transformed | 


into an unearthly beauty ; and, as I saw this, there came 
again the subtle knowledge that, somehow, somewhere, 
his life and mine would clash, 

The young girl had disappeared when I returned to my 
seat, and aske| my nearest neighbor if he knew her. 

Oh, yes. She is the daughter of a proud old Spaniard, 
who owns a ranch a little way down the valley. 


here. She died just after this giil’s birth, and he has 
never married again. 
the hand of Lola Guzman wins a fortune.” 

**T should think he would win a beauty as well.” 

** You are right. And sie is as brave and good as she 
is beautiful. There are few people in Flushvillo not in- 


debted to her for kindness, aod her bravery takes her | 


where others would not dare to go. 

**T should like to know her,”’ I answered, 

**That will not be hard for you. She is a curious little 
body, and her likes and dislikes rule her actions, She 
likes you, and you can speak to her without an intro- 
duction.” 

** How do you know that she likes me ?” 

**Ha, ha!” laughed my companion ; ‘‘ how do I know? 
Why, she would never have let you help her from the 
saddle if she did not, especially when Manuel was by.” 

** Manuel ! 
horse ?” 

wee 
but too shiftless to gather moss. I think if he were worth 
loving, the sefiorita would be married now.” 

Athrob that rose up in my throat told mo how Manuel’s 
life and mine would be intertwined, but I answered, non- 
chalantly: 

**Ah! What does he do ?” 

*‘ Nothing but ride about the country, and care for the 
horses of those who stop here. Nowand tien he gambles, 
and he aiways wios, But he does not know how to keep 
his gains ; nor will he work, except about horses,”’ 

**Traly not a man that a woman like her would be apt 
to faucy,” I said, as I rose to go in to dinner. 

** And yet, one who would not shrink from death to help 
a friend in danger,” answered the nan. ‘‘ Somehow, I 
have always thought that Manuel was born to give up bis 
life for another.” 

**He has a tragic strangeness about him, that is evi- 
dent,” I said, as I went in. 


He | 
married an English lady in Europe, and brought her | 


He is rich, and the man who wins | 


That is the young man who took her | 


An odd fellow, brave as a lion, lucky as a fool, | 


I coul.l not wait to get another look at my new friend, 
| for business called me on to a camp lower down in tha 
| valley, aud kept me until late. 

The sun had just touched the edge of the western lying 
range of mountuins when I set out on my return, well 
pleased with my day’s work, The path I had to follow 
| was a wild one, leading through a narrow ravine overhung 
with stunted pines, whose rich aroma filled the air with 
spicy swectness, 

After a few miles cf this, the valley widened and tho 
road grew lighter ; but the pines clyng close about it, and 
gave a savage look to tho shadowy stretches. 

Now and then the trail I was following would be crossed 
by others less traveled, and then open patches of clear 
ground began to appear, I slackened my horse’s sped 
here, and rode on leisurely. 

The sunlight still shone along the snow-crowned ranges 
of the high sierras, but the deeper valleys were already in 
gloom. A fall moon was flooding the eastern sky with 
glory, however, so I did not care to hasten, for wild 
nature had an attraction that I never strove to battle with, 
and I allowed the poetry of wood and mountain to sing 
through my son] as it listed. 

Suddenly, however, a shrill cry for help rose from a 
gloomy wood some little distance ahead. One learns to ba 
| alert with hand and brain in those mountain solitudes, anid 

in an instant I had grasped my revolver and tightened 
| my bridle, whilst my horso sprang forward at a quick 
| gallop. 

Another cry caused me to urge my horse forward at 
frantic speed, and in a moment he dashed into a small 
clearing, where a cross-trail branched away from tho 
broader one leading to Flushville, 

The moon shone:brightly down on this, and showed ma 
the cause of the ery I had heard, filling me with wiid 
frenzy as it did so; for there, struggling in the grasp of a 
brawny ruffian, was the form of Lola Guzman. 

As I came rushing down on him, the ruffian dropped 
| the’ fair girl he had been striving to hold, and, with an 
oath, grasped the bridle of my horse, and forced him back 
on his haunches. 

The rapidity of the movement threw me from my 
| saddle, and ere I could spring to my feet, I found myself 
clasped by the muscular arms of my foc. 

I was no puny antagonist, however, for my life had 
been one of toil and exposure, and my grasp was firm a:.L 
heavy. 

Unfortunately for me, my revolver had been shakoa 
from my hand, and it was now a question of strength 
| alone. 

My opponent had obtained an advantage in his first o:- 
slaught, but he was older than I, and soon my young: r 
vigor began to tell—striking and tumbling here and there, 
we strugglid. 

The woman for whom we fought stood a panting sp: c- 
tator of the scene, 

At last I stumbled, and faliing backward, felt myself 
borne backward to the earth, and then the heavy knee of 
my foe pressed down on my breast, while his hand closed 
on my throat. 

Suddenly, and with an old school-day trick of twisting, 
I loosened my grasp from his hands, ani seizing the leg 
bearing down on me, gave it a wrench that sent the stout 
form of my foe spinning over along the ground, his head 
striking heavily on a stone. 

The shock stunned him, and quickly grasping a coil of 
stout cord I always carried at my saddle-bow, I secured 
my bewildered antagonist. 

I had trained my horse to remain standing when his 
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’ bridle and saddle were on, even if no person was by, and 


this helped me now, as it gave me the means to secure my 
foe. 

This done, I turned my attention to the girl, and was 
quickly put in possession of the occurrences that had 
taken place previous to my arrival, 

She had been detained in Flushville much later than 
she expected, and just as she reached the crossing leading 
to her father’s ranch, her pony had been stopped, and 
she dragged from her saddle by the man lying bound on 
the earth. 

Her pony had scampered off toward home, and I was 
just offering my horse for her use when the clatter of hoofs 
broke on our ears, coming from the direction of the 
ranch, and in a moment a gray-haired man dashed up to 
us, and stopped close to where we were standing. 

Lola sprang to his side, and in a few hurried words told 
of the last few minutes’ occurrences, 

The old gentleman sprang to the ground and grasped 
my hand. 

‘‘Let me thank you for the service you have done my 
daughter, sir,” he said, in a husky voice ; ‘and I should 
be happy if you would make my house your home,” 

I thanked him, and said that I could not accept his 
kindness that night, as T wished to carry my prisoner to 
Viushville; but that I should avail myself of his kind 
invitation as soon as possible, 

I noticed that Lola’s eyes grew disappointed when I 
began talking, but brightened as I closed, and after her 
father had given my hand another clasp, he remounted 
his horse, and I assisted Lola to a seat behind him, 

She gave me a bright smile as she rode away, and after 
she had disappeared in the shadow of the woods I went to 
my prisoner. 

He had regained his consciousness, and was struggling 
to free himself ; but my revolver soon convinced him that 
this was of no use, 

“* Well, and what do you intend to do with me ?’. he 
asked, grufily. ; 

‘*Take you to Flushville, and let the people there make 
your acquaintance,” 

‘*They know me pretty well now,” he said, and a grim 
smile lit his sinister face. 

He rose at my command, and walked on ahead of me, 
his rapid strides soon bringing us to the front of the hotel 
where I was stopping. 

Our appearance quickly caused a crowd to gather, and 
dark, indeed, were the glances cast at my companion. 
He met these with a defiant stare, and this exasperated 
one of the men so that he said : 

‘* Well, you’re caught, and the rope is ready.” 

‘**Tt’s nice work for you to say the rope is ready, when 
you were afraid to come out and get me, You had better 
let the man who was brave enough to fight me single- 
handed, and capture me, say about the rope.” 

The reply seemed to strike home, for no more taunts 
were made, and I inquired for the sheriff. 

That funetionary soon arrived, and when he saw the 
prisoner I had made, plainly showed his astonishment. 

‘‘ Well, stranger,” said he, “you have done what a 
dozen have failed to do—and failed with the loss of their 
lives, too. How did you manage to get Bronze Jake 
foul ?” 

My story was quickly told, and Bronze Jake marched 
away in the sheriff's charge. 

I may as well end his story here, for its sequel soon fol- 
lowed. The hero of a dozen or more murders, many of 
his victims having been miners in Flushville, he could 
hope for little mercy from them ; and, a few nights after- 
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ward, the jail was forcibly entered, and the next morning 
his lifeless body was discovered swinging from a pine-tree, 
beneath which one of his. victims had been found ; and in 
the dim coolness of the caion, murdered and murderer 
sleep side by side. 

Of course, my capture of this noted desperado made me 
the hero of the place, but I valued the notoriety only be- 
cause it had given me the acquaintance, on an intimate 
footing, of Sefior Guzman and his daughter. 

I was not long in availing myself of the sefor’s invita- 
tion to visit him, and soon became a frequent inhabitant 
of the ranch. Both father and daughter were well read 
and intelligent, and the hours passed with them were, 
indeed, pleasant ones, 

I was able to prove to the gentleman that my position, 
both as regarded social standing and weaith, was good, 
and he then seemed to throwall the duty of entertainment 
on his daughter. 

This was, indeed, a happy circumstance for me, and 
friendship soon ripened into a warmer feeling. In fact, I 
doubt whether we ever knew the friendship period. Love 
came to us when our eyes first met, and circumstances 
favored its rapid development. 

With my intimacy at the ranch came a period of erratic 
behavior in Manuel. He owned a very fine horse, and on 
this made distant journeys to the mining-camps scattered 
along the valley. Seldom was he to be found at the 
‘* Hotel,” where he had been wont to make it his home ; 
and though he never failed to greet me with a pleasant 
nod and word, still his absence from my vicinity daily 
grew longer. 

The ranch had too many attractions for me, however, 
for this to be much noticed. 

Sefior Guzman owned a large tract of fine land—tho 
only one in the vicinity that produced anything. He also 
had several paying mines worked on shares, and from both 
enjoyed a large revenue, 

His house stood on the bank of a creek that flowed 
through the valley, and which, to supply water for the 
dry season, had been dammed some miles above Flush- 
ville. 

The rainy season began just after my intimacy at the 


| ranch was firmly established, and many hours did Lola 


and myself pass, watching the water rush by ; wild, foamy 
and turbulent it was, and now and then it would carry 
pine-trees and masses of underbrush along, sweeping 
them on with savage haste. , 

At last it settled down to a long and heavy rain, and 
the creek ran, muddy and dark, far over the low meadows 
south of the ranch. 

For two or three days I could not leave the town, and 
dreary, indeed, were those long days. Then came one 
when the heavens seemed to open, and the water fell in 
sheets, tearing wide gullies in the sides of the bills, and 
sweeping huge banks of earth down into the valley. 

Manuel was away, and had been for several days, and so 
wo had been compelled to care for our own horses. 

I was just about setting out to see how mine was getting 
on, fearing that the water would wash away the stablo 
flooring, when I saw, coming at breakneck speed down the 
street, a wild and thoroughly drenched horseman. 

He drew rein before the hotel and shouted, ‘*The dam 
is breaking, and there is an ocean of water behind it.” 

Instantly there flashed across my mind the word ranch. 
If the dam broke nothing could savo it, and, unless they 
were warned, Sefior Guzman and his daughter would 
perish. Quick as I could, I made my way to the stable 
and saddled my horse. Then mounting, I dashed out 
into the street, and urged my horse down the valley, 
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He was a good animal, and the wind 
being in my favor, we went on at a mad 
pace. ButI had several miles to go, 
and the descent of the valley was steep, 
both being in favor of the flood. 

I had made but a quarter of the dis- 
tance when I heard a heavy, rumbling 
sound, and knew that the dam had 
given way. I urged my horse to a 
higher rate of speed, but the road was 
bad, and though he went swiftly on, I 
knew that the water was gaining. 

Suddenly I became aware of a horse- 
man coming up behind me. Nearer 
and nearer the hoof - beats rang, and 
soon the panting steed was abreast of 
mine. I turned my head to see who 
it was that sped on so rapidly through 
the storm. 

It was Manuel. 

His bright hair streamed out free on 
the wind, for his hat and the poncho 
he usually wore were both gone. As 
he passed me he smiled —a ghastly 
smile that sent a shudder through me 
—and beckoned me to follow. Soon 
he was gone, but though the disap- 
pointment of having him precede me 
was bitter, I still kept on. 

The road wound along the crest of a 
ridge until it came near the ranche, 
when it bent down suddenly to the 
level ground, which hero spread out 
into a wide plateau. 

I had not reached this when the 
flood came rushing past me in the 
valley below. 

Then I knew that all hope to reach 
the ranch was gone, but the valley 
turned a little way below, and swept 
between the abutments of two high 
ridges, one being that on which I was. 
I knew this, and urged-my horse on to 
the place, hoping what looked to be 
beyond hope, that by some inscrutable 
act my darling would be given safe 
to me. 

When I reached the pass, the water 
was already rushing through it, and I 
could see, tossing about in its mad 
turmoil, the wrecks that it had gathered 
in its downward way. For a moment 
I could see nothing that looked like a 
part of the ranch. 

Then some lattice-work that I knew 
whirled by, and the next moment my 
heart gave a mad throb, and almost 
ceased to beat, for I saw, struggling in 
the water that was coming at a fearful 
rate of speed toward where I stood, a 
horse that bore a double burden, and 
recognized that it was Manuel and 
Lola. 

I saw that he was striving to reach 
the bank near where I was, and sprang 
from my horse to assist him. 

The rush of the water was growing 
greater all the while, and just below me 
it ran in a fierce eddy around a little 
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basin formed by a rocky abutment, and there were some 
strongly rooted bushes fringing these rocks. 

In these I secured myself, for I saw that the current 
was sweeping the horse that way. 

Manuel saw me, and shouted to me to be quick and take 
care of Lola, I nodded my answer of ‘‘Ready,” and the 
next instant they came rushing down to me. > 

With all the strength that love could give I grasped the 
dripping form Manuel raiséd to me as he swept by, and 
struggled up from the reach of the flood. 

Then I turned to look for Manuel, but he was gone. 
With Lola in my arms, I rushed to the edge of the preci- 
pice overhanging the narrow ravine alive with wreck and 
foaming water, but could see no living thing. 

Both horse and rider had disappeared. 


The rain had slackened in its fury, and was gradually 
subsiding. The flood, too, was rapidly spending its force, 
and placing Lola on my horse, I led him slowly back 
toward Flushville, 

She knew nothing of her father. All she knew was, 
that while she stood on the veranda watching the water 
rush by, Manuel came dashing up and shouted the news 
of the dam’s giving way. Then he grasped her in his 
arms, and urged his horse toward the higher ground, but 
ere he reached it the water overtook them, and carried 
them on to where I stood. Her father had left the house 
in the morning to look after some cattle corraled some 
distance from home, and she had not seen him since, 

He met us, however, as we were nearing Flushville, and 
Lola clung to him as she told how she had been saved. 
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“Poor Manuel !” I heard her say, and in my heart I | 
prayed that he might be spared. 

But this was not to be. 

The next day the lifeless form of the brave fellow was 
found, wedged in between two trees, nearly twenty miles 
from the place where I had last seen him. 

He was brought back to Flushville, and buried with all 
the honors that the place could give. 

Shortly afterward, Sefior Guzman sold his property in 
the valley, and announoed his intention of going East and | 
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making a new home there. ‘he flood had not left a ves- 
tige of the ranch, and he knew that Lola would go with 
me, and that my business was nearly completed. 

We went East together, and in the Fall Lola became 
my wife. Our home is a happy one, and there is no more 
indulgent grandfather than Sefior Guzman, who is very 
proud of the bright baby-boy that has come to us. 

If you ask this baby his name, he will lisp a word that 
shines in letters of gold on a granite column standing in 
a far-off Western valley, and that word is ‘‘ Manuel.” 


ICELAND SCENERY AND MODERN NATIONAL LIFE BENEATH THE POLAR CIRCLE, 


By A. H. S, GUNNLAGSON. 


Icetanp, the well-known island en the verge of the 
Polar circle, does not, strictly speaking, either geographic- 
ally or historically, belong to the European system. It is 
rather an independent creation of fearful and wonderful 
submarine agencies. Vague ideas regarding the sizs, con- 
figuration and resources of this island prevail, probably 
because on the maps we study in childhood Iceland is re- 
presented as so small compared to America. Yet in reality 
Iceland is fully one-fifth larger than Ireland. Let the 
reader accordingly only attempt to picture to his own 
imagination the fearful plutonic forces, and the throes of 
mother earth, when she brought forth Iceland from the 
womb of the Atlantic. During the last forty years Iceland 
has been visited and described by a host of European 
tourists, the British isles furnishing by far the largest 
contingent. 

The Icelandic mathematician, B. Gunnlazson, many 
years ago drew a large and interesting map of Iceland, 
which has been widely copied. A glance at this will at 
once convince us that the southeast and northeast of the 
island must be a very peculiar region. The maps will dis- 
play in the southeast one huge blank tract, merely desig- 
nated as the ‘ Vatna,” or ‘‘Klofa,” glaciers, It consists 
of a vast agglomeration of glaciers and volcanoes, flanked 
on the south, west and north by other detached or semi- 
detached volcanoes, as the Skapta, Myrdal, or Katla, and 
Eyafell volcanoes, and that further all these were contem- 
poraneously assisted by other more distant volcanoes, like 
Hecla, midland; the Krabla, in the north, and the fire 
region around the Myvatn Lake. 

This, accordingly, represents the central region of the 
ancient voleanic activity to which Iceland owes its exist- 
ence, in which probably thousands of cones and craters 
must have been at work. ; 

The configuration of the coasts also lends its evidence, 
for all the firths and indentations were originally created 
by streams of Java from this common centre, 

A country such as this would seem to be but little 
adapted for the support of man, and many wonder why any 
branch of the human race should ever have strayed into 
these forbidding regions. Yet nature has been supporting 
mankind in this apparently uninviting region for the 
periol of one thousand years. Nature must manifestly 
have intended this region for human settlement. The 
coast around the island contains a number of marshy dis- 
tricts ; but on the banks of the rivers, which from glacier 
or lake pour into every firth, there are many favored 
spots, stretching several miles into the interior. Many 
tracts have become marshy through sheer neglect, and 
might be reclaimed by drainage. Many bottoms are filled 
with amazing depth of rich soil, the wear of volcanic rock, 
abounding in the constituents necessary for vegetable life. 
Thus Iceland, as most volcanic countries, is a land of 


striking contrasts, It is commonly called a land of frost 
and snow; yet the Gulf Stream, by striking the south- 
west corner and enveloping its coasts, modifies the climate, 
so that the Winter in the southwest and southeast proves 
scarcely colder than in Denmark or southern Sweden. 

There are no trees in Iceland, the so-called forests con- 
sisting merely of stunted birch-bushes, which only in the 
‘‘Fniosk-dale” and Nupstad forests reach the height of 
some twenty feet ; but it is a land of fragrant grasses, and 
actually a land of flowers, A delicate and abundant Al- 
pine flora covers the ground where even grass will not 
grow. 

The moss campion flourishes everywhere, pushing its 
bonny pink face even close to the snow, dappling sand- 
tracts otherwise barren, clinging to rock crannies, the blos- 
soms growing in dense clusters of all shades from carmine 
to white. But it would be impossible to enumerate all 
the varieties of the tender and beautiful Iceland flora, to 
the Alpine speedwell, the loveliest and frailest, for its 
intensely Llue petals fade in the hand as we admiringly 
gaze at them. 

The natural features of the country, the habitations and 
daily life of the inhabitants, have not always been sketched 
with accurate truthfulness by tourists who have in later 
times visited Iceland. Let us now suppose that we have 
disembarked at Reykjavik toward the end of June, and 
the traveler will at first feel a certain degree of surprise at 
finding himself in a refined society, equal to any he may 
have known elsewhere. He will also be surprised at find- 
ing Reykjavik quite a solid little town, with architectural 
pretensions that are yearly increasing. If the ‘ Althing,” 
or Icelandic parliament, happens to be sitting, and if he 
understands the Icelandic language, he will be able to 
follow with interest the debates of the Assembly in the 
handsome new Parliament House. It has been enviously 
and unjustly remarked that the prison building in Reyk- 


| javik was the finest edifice in the town, and that this was 


an evidence of its importance. But the prison has been 
empty for years, and contains only the harmless and in- 
teresting collections of the Icelandic National Museum, 
which, however, has now been transferred into another 
building. The reader, upon the whole, may rest assured 
that crime is very rare in Iceland. Reykjavik further 
contains a valuable National Library, a High School, which 
boasts of rivaling Edinburgh or Eton ; a Medical School, 
a Theological Seminary, a kind of High School for women, 
and a very efficient school for children of the poorer 
classes. 

In former days education and instruction in Iceland 
were chiefly domestic, but at present primary schools are 
scattered broadcast throughout the island ; with a High 
School at Madruvalla, in the north, in which farmers’ sons 
are taught physical science, and several other branches 
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‘relating directly to Icelandic agriculture, besides history, 
and at least three languages. 

The traveler may be inclined to think that Reykjavik 
society is purely Danish, but in this he would be mis- 
taken, It may be because every Icelander knows and 
speaks Danish, especially to foreigners, if he does not 
chance to know their language. The national element 
was never stronger at Reykjavik than it is just at present, 
when even most of the merchants of the place are native 
Icelanders. 

At his breakfasts and dinners Iceland mutton, salmon 
and trout, golden plover, and a bewildering variety of 
birds’ eggs, Iceland cream and butter, have probably not 
failed to impress the tourist with more favorable ideas of 
the island fare and local resources, The people of the 
capital boast ot their skill in preparing a fragrant cup of 
coffee. The bread baked at Reykjavik and at the seaports 
is also excellent of its kind. But Iceland is not a land for 
cereals; grain will not ripea here, and hence the Icelander 
13 not a great bread-eater. The bread of the country- 
people consists in the ‘kaka,’ a home-made hot-cake, re- 
sembling the flat-bread of Norway or of Yorkshire. In 
the south-east of Iceland it is commonly made of the 
** Elymus arenarius,” or wild cand-oat, which grows ex- 
tensively in those districts. For the rest, turnips, beet- 
roots and potatoes are raised in garden-plots around 
almost every farmhouse in Iceland. 

The venerable-looking cathedral of Reykjavik is also 
worthy of a visit; and we find it bright, and decorated 
with some taste. In front of the altar stands a baptismal 


font of white marble, classical in design, the sides adorned 
with graceful bas-reliefs, and a Latin inscription testifies 
that it is a work of Thorwaldsen, the great sculptor, and a 


present to his native country, Iceland. This reminds us 
of Thorwaldssn’s own statue in bronze, standing in the 
centre of the square outside the church. It is the gift of 
the municipality of Copenhagen, on the occasion of the 
last millennium celebration, when the present King of 
Denmark also visited Iceland. In the sacristy of the ca- 
thedral a venerable bishop’s cape of dark-red velvet is 
shown you, with an embroidered double trimming of 
Italian needlework. This cape was particularly interest- 
ing, from having been sent as a present by Pope Julius IT, 
to the last Catholic bishop of Holar, in the north of Ice- 
land—the renowned Jon Arason. The cape has been 
worn on solemn occasions by the Luthern bishops of Ice- 
land, for the reformed church in Scandinavia preserved 
certain reminiscences of the Mass and the ancient vest- 
ments, and in this respect resembles the Ritualists of 
England. 

Atter the service at the altar, the Lutheran clergyman 
in Iceland dofts his vestments, and mounts into the pulpit 
in a black cassock and ruffles, as shown in the accompany- 
ing sketch. His dress on week @ays resembles that of any 
other civilian. 

If we pay a visit to several of the merchants’ stores in 
. Reykjavik, we find them to resemble a country store in 
any other quarter of the world. And now let us leave 
Reykjavik for a tour in the interior. 

During July and August the climate of Iceland is ex- 
c. ptionally beautifal ; the sun shines brightly, and the 
atmosphere is of a diaphenous transparency, which allows 
us to recognize distinctly vor7 distant objects. An almost 
startling stillness seems to ha/a settled down upon the face 
of every visible thing—on tho s2a, the islands in the noble 
l’axa bay, on the distant mountains and valleys beyond the 
witer. But from time to time the fairest days of an Ilce- 
jund Summer may be completely marred by a most unto- 
ward cireumstance, This is caused by the arch-enemy of 
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Iceland—the Polar ice ; when borne by hostile currents it 
drifts toward the shores of the island, and envelopes it for 
long, tedious days in rain and mist. This is not an oc- 
currence of every Summer, but whenever it does happen 
the grass crop is sure to be a failure, the rains making it 
impossible to gather and dry the hay; this, of course, 
means distress to the farmer, who depends on his cows 
and ewes for sustenance during Winter. And thus we 
learn that the Summer glory of Iceland is also an uncer- 
tain thing. In July, Iccland is by no means such a dull 
country. Everybody is on the road, guidizz ‘org cara- 
vans of ponies toward the seaports, loaded with the raw 
produce of the country. The seaports become, fora few 
weeks, the scenes of lively barter; although occasionally 
the Iceland farmer receives money in return for his wares, 
still barter remains the general rule, The peasant offers 
wool, mutton, dry cod, salt fish, kippered-salmon, eider- 
down, oil, ponies and various kinds of birds in exchange 
for European commodities of every kind ; but sometimes 
he also barters his own hard-earned produce for a mere 
song, for the wily trader takes care to keep his victim in 
perpetual debt. 

But we are not here occupied with the farming, mineral 
or piscatorial resources of Iceland. We have merely given 
these things a passing notice, in order to show that boun- 
tiful Providence, even in that remote, apparently barren 
country, has, indeed, done a great deal for the sustenance 
of man, and that in some respects, even, the resources of 
Iceland are almost inexhaustible. 

We need not go far from Reykjavik to become ac- 
quainted with the first lava fields, of which the accom- 
panying sketches will give the reader a tolerably correct 
idea. Well-made and passable roads in Iceland are found 
to extend only a few miles beyond the seaports ; but from 
that point all roads become mere tracks, worn by the hoofs 
of the ponies from time out of mind, and frequently to the 
number of eight or twelve running parallel with each 
other ; they are also indicated by stone pyramids, which, 
however, from being too far apart, are of but little practical 
use in foggy weather, or during Winter. These are bad 
enough, but a lava-field, from the nature of the ground, 
searcely admits of any visible track whatever, and we may 
well wonder how the loaded Icelandic ponies manage to 
scamper through it, and the riders themselves, without 
actually breaking theirnecks. But then an Icelandic pony 
is a very remarkable animil. According to the descrip- 
tion of a British tourist : ‘It stands about fourteen hands 
high, is strongly built, with short, sturdy legs; large, 
solemn head, with a sort of beard under the chin; the 
nose is rounded off, the neck is short, and crested with a 
thick, upright mane, After going six hours without food 
he only requires a bait of an hour, to gp another six 
without stopping. He runs like a cow, both legs on the 
same side of the body moving at once, and he does not 
trot. As he spins along he holds his head toward the 
ground, observing it intently, so that he seldom trips, 
and when: he sees a crack or a hole in the lava, he swerves 
rapidly, and avoids it.” 

Still, these brave little animals will, on certain occa- 
sions, and from some private reasons of their own, display 
a wonderful degree of perverseness, a comical obstinacy in 
fording the rivers of the country, or in the midst of a 
lava field they will, under a heavy baggage-load, perform 
a sudden helter-skelter stampede in every direction, and 
thus sorely try the patience, especially of the foreign, 
uninitiated traveler. 

The Iceland riders whom we meet on the road have a 
pecaliarly nonchalant manner of sitting astride their 
poaies, continually swinging with their legs against the 
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sides of the animal, which produces a by no means grace- | porary dwellings, erected by the old chiefs for themselves 
ful effect. The saddles destined for the use of women | and their followers. Close by is the forbidding Almunna- 
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Hekla blocks up the background ; but, to all intents, this 
part of Iceland could scarcely be called a bleak or deso- 
late region. We shall leave the Geysers, great and small, 


entirely to the imagination 
of the reader, to whom they 
must be well known from 
innumerable descriptions. 
Let us rather turn in at an 
Tcelandic farmhouse, called 
‘*ber,” or ‘gnase”— 
‘**byre,”’ in old English par- 
lance—and let us endeavor 
to notice a bit of local color. 

In the first place, as re- 
gards the homestead of our 
host, the Icelandic ‘‘ beer,” 
or farm, has come in for 
a great deal of partly un- 
merited and exaggerated 
abuse. An Icelandic ** bor” 
is not a mere hut, but a 
rather intricate arrangement 
of detached and semi-de- 
tached structures destined 


for various uses, There are dwelling-houses, dairies, 
smithy, storehouses, and several outhouses, destined for 


the sheltering 
of the live- 
stock, All 
these have 
severally and 
independent 
ingress, and 
may form a 
long series of 
pointed gables, 
surmounted by 
weather-cocks, 
and presenting 
a rather quaint 


frontage _to- 
ward the road- 
side. 


Not even the 
poorest  Ice- 
landic farm- 
house is quite 
so bad as the 
shanties and 
huts to be met 
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with in Scotland and other countries, They are not dug 
into the ground, but the walls are constructed of huge 
lava blocks, with layers of turf between the stones, par- 


ticularly fitted for the re- 
quired purpose. 

This plan seems perfectly 
a legitimate one in a coun- 
try like Iceland, where all 
building-timber must be im- 
ported at a high price, ex- 
cept in localities where 
drifting - timber is very 
abundant. But in the pres- 
ent system the dwelling- 
houses, the ‘‘eldhus,” or 
kitchen, often dairy and 
storehouses, are all connect- 
ed together by long dark 
passages between thick turf 
and lava walls, which ma- 
terially contributes to the 
discomfort and gloom of 
the whole building. The 
old Icelandic ‘‘skdli,” with 


its adjacent buildings, were constructed on a difterent 
plan from these modern farmhouses, Without adopting 


timber struc- 
tures, the 
present ones 
might, by a 
few  altera- 
tions, be made 
lighter, drier, 
‘and _ conse- 
quently much 
healthier. 

In extenua- 
tion of these 
shortcomings, 
let us bear in 
mind that the 
population of 
these southern 
tracts of tho 
island — even 
still so fair to 
behold— have 
more than any 
other nation 
suffered from 
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the effects of frightful volcanic eruptions, pestilence and 
famine. Thus the Skapta, close at hand, on one occasion 
destroyed four hundred farms, nineteen churches, and 
one thousand four hundred houses, not to mention all the 
successive ravages of the neighboring Katla. 

A sense of insecurity seemed for a long time after to 
paralyze the active energy of the inhabitants ; precisely 
similar eflects may be noted in the inhabitants of Sicily 
and Chios, after great earthquakes have taken place. 

The whole life of an Icelandic husbandman is one con- 
tinuous struggle for his maintenance against often over- 
whelming external difficulties, Amusements of any Lind 
he certainly knows not. Daring Summer his toil consists 
in outdoor work from dawn until late in the evening ; but 
during the long Winter evenings the members of the 
household draw close together, and work in a common 
room. Whilst thus at work, their chief social amusement, 
still to this day, consists #a relating and reading the an- 
cient Sagas of their country, or listening to the contents 
of some other instructive work. At Reykjavik, and at all 
the seaports, people, of course, seek other kinds of amuse- 
ments, such as balls and private theatricals, both of which 
constitute the usual amusement of the Reykjavik popula- 
lation during Winter. 

The latter, in fact, recently became public perform- 
ances; for they were given by amateur actors, but ex- 
tended over more than a fortnight, and were eagerly 
patronized by the whole town and neighborhood. The 
commen people seemed to relish the pieces with all the 
keenness of real Athenians. Tho pieces consisted in Ice- 
landic adaptations of several of Holberg’s Danish plays. 
The people are undeniably endowed with a degree of 
dramatic genius. They already, from the last century, 


possess a small, but original, national collection of plays | 


by their poet, Sigurd Petursson, 
for what could be imagined more dramatic than some of 
their own old Sagas? There also exist modern Icelandic 
translations of several of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The Sunday costume of the farmers, consisting mostly 
in a short blue cloth jacket, tight-fitting pantaloons, silk 
neckerchief and tall, cylindrical hat, makes them look 


like awkward, long-legged English schoolboys home for | 


a holiday. It is another matter with the costume of the 
women. Their everyday suit, whether of dark home-spun 
or cloth, is unostentatious, graceful and serviceable, and 
shows off their lithe figures to great advantage. The 
**hufa,”’ a small, black cap, is fastened across the temples 


in a coquettish manner, furnished with a long, silken | 
tassel, attached by gold or silver thread, or the ‘* holk,” a | 


solid silver or gold cylinder, two or three inches broad. 
Their gala costume on Sundays and wedding days is ex- 
tremely gorgeous, Their headdress is helmet-shaped, its 
edge embroidered with gold cord or gilt stars, whilst the 
apex is artistically enveloped in a white vail of tulle. 
The bodice is of fine black cloth, richly embroidered 
with gold or silver oak-leaves round the neck, and a 
double row of the rame down to the waist. Across the 
shoulder, at the seam, golé thread is sewn on, and also at 
the wrists. The lower dress may be of cloth or other suit- 
able material, always with rich silk or velvet trimmings. 
Round the waist they wear a silver gilt belt of the kind of 
ingenious filigree work for which Icelandic silversmiths 
enjoy a certain reputation ; the belt is sometimes adorned 
with precious stones, A cloak or mantle of fine cloth, or 
even dark-green velvet, trimmed with ermine, is thrown 
over this dress, and fastened across the breast with an old- 
fashioned silver buckle. In trimmings and ornamenta- 
tions there exists a pleasant variety in color and design. 
There is little more to be said in regard to the general 


No wonder, indeed ; | 


features of Icelandic domestic life. We should meet with 
the same stereotype features, even if we were to continue 
our journey through every district of the island, 

Let us take a parting glance at the region in which we 
just happen to be. Riding along the seashore, across the 
heath, the dell and the moorland, the traveler must, in- 
deed, wonder at the astonishing ornithological wealth, 
and almost all the birds being more or less useful to man, 
even the well-known Icelandic falcon, which is also an 
article of trade. 

When the traveler, during a single day’s ride, happens to 
ford the same river for the eighteenth time, with the water 
reaching above his knees, he will probably be convinced of 
the utter uselessness of patent-leather boots for an Ice- 
landic journey, As they become like a sponge, that never 
can get tims to dry. The natives wear pointed home- 
made shoes of untanned leather, and over these they draw 
stout sealskin moccasins, that answer their purpose toler- 
ably well. Finally, the enjoyment of Icelandic travel de- 
pends entirely on fine weather. We thus once happened 
to ride across the beautiful plain of Rangvalla, on a calm, 
bright Summer afternoon, with a clear blue sky overhead, 
We crossed several branches of the mighty Mark River, 
and kept our eyes constantly fixed on the towering Tinda- 
fell and majestic Eyafell glaciers, Through the extreme 
purity of the air they seemed close at hand, and we could 
discern every cranny, every quivering outline of these 
shapely mountain-walks, Notwithstanding the perfect 
stillness around us, we could distinctly hear the roar of the 
breakers on the lava-bouud shore in front of the glaciers. 
Our eyes rested on the noble waterfall of Seljaland, at an 
angle of the Eyafell, jutting out toward the Mark River ; 
we gazed at this sheet of water as it plunged over a per- 
pendicular wall more than three hundred feet in height, 
and sparkling like gold in the rays of the setting sun. 

The scene to us and to many others seemed a perfect 
idyl, as herds of cattle were grazing on all the verdure-clad 
mountain slopes, If our horse had at this moment hap- 
pened to stumble, as did that of the valiant Gunnar some 
nine hundred years ago, near this very spot, when, for the 
last time, he was riding down to the ship that was to carry 
him abroad, like Gunnar, at the sight of all this grand 
scenery, we should alsc have expressed our profound 
regret at having to bid farewell to such a grand and beau- 
tiful country. 


Innate Dericacy.—Most women seem to possess an in- 
stinctive refinement. It shames us men to see how much 
sooner they are polished into conventional shape than our 
rough masculine angles. A vulgar boy requires heaven 
knows what assiduity to move three steps; we do not say 
like a gentleman, but like a boy with a soul in him ; but 
give the least advantage of society or tuition tc a pleasant 
girl, and a hundred to one but she will glide into refine- 
ment before the boy can make a bow without upsetting 
the table. There is sentiment in all women; and that 
gives delicacy to thought and taste to manner. With men 
it is generally acquired—an offspring of the intellectual 
quality ; not, as with the other sex, of the moral. 


Weattrn has been divided by a living writer into two 
classes—material and non-material. ‘The first of these in- 
cludes what usually goes under that name, but the second 
consists of those human energies, faculties and habits, 
physical, mental and moral, which directly contribute to 
make men industrially efficient, and which, therefore, in- 
crease their power of producing material wealth. Thus 


manual skill, intelligence and honesty may be included in 
the personal wealth of a country. 


DESPERATE GAME. 


THE SUN-DIAL. 


By F. T. PALGRAVE. 


I Loox on the happy children, 
And they bid me join their play 
By the sun-dial in the garden, 
The sun-dial old and gray. 


They smile as they watch the shadow 

With stealthy, resistless pace; 

But they read not the lesson, the dear ones, 
Writ on the dial’s face. 


For you, my children, it numbers 
No hours save hours serene; 

No fears for a hidden future, 

No pang for the dread “has been.” 


The vision of wasted hours, 

Of faces we would not forget, 

Yet prized not enough when with us, 
The deep, unavailing regret: 


The years in their torrent swiftness 
That shriek as seaward they go... 
What know they of this, the children ? 
Ah, better they should not know! 


They smile and watch by the dial, 

Till darkness hurries them hence— 
And their souls are bathed in slumber 
With the sunshine of innocence, 


But I stand and watch them sleeping, 
And over their faces go, 

Flushes and smiles and sweetness, 
And breathing even and low. 


I muse on the thousand perils 

That hang o’er each golden head; 

And I know that my treasures tremble’ 
Like dew on the gossamer-thread. 


O Life, what art thou that holdest 
What is more than life to thee 
By the tenure of thine own hours, 
Thine own fragility ? 


And each breath is a sigh, that nearer 
Brings the long farewell to me— 

O were Life not life for ever, 

Better it should not bel 
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I nAve just finished my first music-lesson from the new 
teacher, who is throwing East Haven into such a ferment. 
1 do not like her. That is an unjust sentence, for I am 
ignorant of anything against her, and the little I know of 
her is certainly in her favor. How little thatis! Let me 


write it out, and see if it looks any better in black-and- 


white than it does in my own mind. 

One month ago, just before Christmas, Uncle Oswald 
told me he had received an application for the little cot- 
tage left vacant by the death of poor Mrs. Cummings, and 
lad rented it to another lady. 

‘Who is she ?” I asked, © 

‘A French lady, I should judge by the name—sa Miss 
Eleanora Leblanc, who wishes to obtain a class of music- 
scholars at East Haven, and who will bring her own 
piano, but take the furniture in the cottage as it stands.” 

‘‘But who is she?’ I persisted. ‘Who knows her ? 
Who sends her here ?” 

*T am sure I cannot tell you, child,” he answered. 
«‘She writes from New York, and she will be here on 
Monday by the noon train.” 

I don’t suppose anybody but Uncle Oswald would ever 
have let a house—even a tiny cottage—without some guar- 
antee for the respectability of the tenant ; some warrant 
that the rent was secure ; but he was a man of whom the 
neighbors said, ‘‘ It is well Oswald Warrenton is wealthy 
by inheritance, for surely he has no money-making ca- 
pacity.” 

Grandfather had left half a million to Uncle Oswald, 
Uncle Rufus, and myself, and we lived in the old home- 
stead at East Haven, with housekeeper and servants, and, 
occasionally, a governess for me. 

But I am wandering from Miss Leblanc. She came at 
the time appointed, established herself quietly in the cot- 
tage, and sent forth modest circulars asking for music- 
scholars, To those who inquired, she said she was the 
daughter of a Confederate officer who was killed during 
the war, and that she had left New Orleans, hoping to 
succeed in obtaining musio-pupils in the North. 

She has been very successful, so far, probably from the 
fact that she is a finished musician, with a glorious voice, 


perfect in cultivation, Even Uncle Oswald, whose ear 1s 
fastidious to a fault, after hearing her sing and play, ad- 
vised me to place myself under her tuition. 

So she came to-day, and I heard the library-door open 
softly, when she sang for me, after the lesson was finished. 
I think she heard it, also, for a deep flush rose upon her 
cheek, and a light, as if of triumph, sprang into her large 
dark eyes. I realized then, for the first time, how won- 
derfully handsome she is. 

She is tall and slender, yet so faultlessly proportioned 
that every motion and every attitude is the perfection of 
grace, 1 do not think she could be awkward if she tried. 
She wears her own raven-black hair, twisted in a crown 
around her small, shapely head, and has features of deli- 
cate beauty of outline ; her eyes are large, and her teeth 
even and beautiful ; her complexion, though dark, creamy 
and soft; and yet when she smile:, and her white teeth 
gleam through her rich lips, I crawl all over. 

I believe I am silly! Iwill go and practice my new 
exercises, and forget my foolish fancies. 

Another music-lesson, with those great dark eyes fixed 
upon my face, and that smile I hate greeting my failures. 
There is no music in my fingers or my voice, as I often 
tell Uncle Oswald ; but I love it, and worship it, as we 
love and worship the unattainable, ‘ 

After our lesson was over, Miss Leblanc, with an air of 
innocent candor, expressed her sympathy for my affliction 
and lonely life, 

‘*I was told of your patient sweetness in the village,” 
she said, ‘and how much you loved seclusion ; but you 
are young to bury yourself here, away from companions 
and friends.” 

I was not gracious under this sweet, soft voice that was 
tearing my heart. 

‘*T have some friends who visit me,” I said, ‘‘ and I do 
not care for general society since I became a cripple.” 

‘“‘Your uncle shared your affliction, did he not ?”*she 
asked. 

“Uncle Rufus was driving me, when we were both 
thrown from the earriage. His injuries are worse than 
mine, for I am only lame, but he received internal injuries, 
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as well as being crippled. He is ia Europe now, trying 
the effect of some German bath.” 

“In Europe! I thought he lived here with you.” 

**Uncle Oswald is here ; he is something of a recluse, 
being an enthusiastic student, but he is sound in health 
and limb.” 

She did not speak for a moment, but her fingers glided 
over the keys in a wailing melody that called tears to my 
eyes. A moment later she was playing a ringing, tri- 
umphant march, that rolled out chords seemingly impos- 
sible for feminine fiugers. I looked in wonder at the 
slender white fairies producing such majestic music. 

‘* How strong your hands are !” I said. 

She turned abruptly to face me, her eyes fairly glaring, 
and her face pale asacorpse. The evil threatening made 
me shrink as 1 looked at her, but in a second her eyes 
softened ; she laughed lightly, and said : 

‘** One needs fingers of steel to play well.” 

‘*Then I will never play well !’’ I said. 

‘You never will ; but you have a sweet voice. We will 
give most of our attention to that.” 

As she spoke, she rose and made preparations to go, 


tience rarely travels, or woman’s intellect finds food for its 
tastes, 

She had traveled, and she would describe with glowing 
words scenes in the Old World, incidents and adventures, 
often by an apt quotation, making my uncle’s eyes kindle 
with admiration. Often they placed me entirely out of 
the discussion by falline into German or French conversa- 
tion ; often a quotation in either language, or a criticism 
upon some author or work in those tongues. 

I cannot say that I was surprised so much as I was 
stunned and overwhelmed with consternation when my 
uncle informed me that he was affianced to Miss Leblanc, 
and would be married in the Fall. My only idea was to 
escape before the wedding; to go away from the house 
over which she was soon to preside. I had tried—faith- 
fully tried—to overcome my aversion, and it only grew 
upon me until I felt that I hated her, and that life would 
be unendurable near her. 

My dislike was not so unreasonable as might at first 
appear. As Miss Leblanc became more and more intimate 
at our house, often remaining without invitation to dinner, 


| she seemed to delight, in silkiest, most caressing fashion, 


lingering over the adjustment of her cloak, hat and furs, | 


as if expecting some invitation to remain, None was 
given, and she left me. I thought, as I watched her walk 


slowly and gracefully down the avenue to the gate, that | 


she looked most unlike the poor girl teaching music for a 
living she represented herself to be ; others had noticed 
the richness of her dress, but she accounted for it by 
smiling sadly, and saying her materials were relics of hap- 
pier days, when her father was a wealthy slave-owner, and 
that her own fingers had fashioned the silks and velvets 
into modern styles; I thought of this as I watched her. 
Her dress, of rich wine-colored silk, was trimmed with 
black velvet, and a velvet basque, that fitted her figure 
perfectly, was edged with sable; a hat of black velvet, 
with a long white plume, was set upon her glossy hair, 
and her throat was encircled with a sable collar, while the 
delicate hands I had noticed were hidden in a sable muff. 

‘*T wonder what she did with sables in New Orleans ?”’ 


I thought ; and, then seeing her glide out of sight, I went | 
| and other outdoor treasures, and developed me from a 


to the library to tell Uncle Oswald I was never to play 
well. 

**Has your teacher gone ?” he asked. ‘‘ You should 
keep her to dinner sometimes, dear, or invite her to cheer 
some of your long, lonely evenings. She plays wonder- 
fully, and I could listen here.” 

I promised to keep my teacher the next time she came. 

Shall I? Why do I shrink so from this woman, so 
beautifal and accomplished ? She has never harmed me. 
East Haven stands by her toa woman. I will not allow 
my silly prejudice to influence me; I will like Eleanora 
Leblanc. Fatal resolution ! 

* * * 7 * * * 

Eight months have passed. How nearly the defiance 
of my own instinctive aversion shipwrecked the happiness 
of one life and brought another to a grave ! 

Saved !—both saved ! 

Can I tell the story coherently ? Can I connect the 
scenes photographed so faithfully upon my memory? I 
will try. 

I cannot define the day nor the hour when my Uncle 
Oswald first became the lover of my music-teacher. From 
leaving ‘his library-door open to listen to her music, he 
fell into:a habit of sauntering into the drawing-room. 
Soon he would converse for hours ata time with her, and 
I, little ignoramus that I am, listened in amazement as the 
sweet silvery veice followed the lead of the man of learn- 
ing into fields of thought and r. ading where woman’s pa- 


to probe my heart to its innermost depths, to keep my in- 
firmity always before me by her tender pity and apparent 
anxiety to save me from any exertion. She delighted in 
exposing my ignorance upon some subject with which she 
had proved her own familiarity, by asking me some lead- 
ing question in her musical, even voice. She wormed out 
of me, by subtle questioning, the terms of grandfather’s 
will—that in case of my death, or that of either of my 
uncles, without direct heirs, the property reverted to tha 
survivor or survivors; and she inquired with tenderest 
sympathy about Uncle Rufus, and the chances of his re- 
turning from Europe. 

How my heart quivered when I thought she was men- 
tally adding his wealth to that of Uncle Oswald ; for, kind 
as both had ever been to me, Uncle Rufus always seemed 
nearer and dearer to me than any one living. It was his 
hand that guided my first tottering steps ; it was his bluff, 
hearty protest that kept me from becoming a bookworm ; 
his care that provided me with a saddle-horse, with skates, 


sickly child to a strong, hearty girl ; and our mutual mis- 
fortune knit our bond of love still closer. I was riding 
with him when the horses took fright at the shaking of a 
white tablecloth from a window, became unmanageable, 
and threw us both out. We were severely injured— 
‘crippled for life” —but mine was the lighter burden of 
the two. Some internal strain had developed into a 
chronic trouble with Uncle Kufus, subjecting him to spells 
of pain that were almost maddening, and it was in the 
hope of obtaining relief for these that he had gone to 
Europe. 

Why do I recall all this? Do I need to explain to my 
own heart why it turned to Uncle Rufus in my distress and 
perplexity ? 

I wrote to him when Uncle Oswald announced his en- 
gagement, and I begged him, by all his love for me, to 
come home and take me from East Haven. 

‘**T will not urge you to stay,” I wrote, ‘‘ knowing how 
you suffer in this keen sea air. Only come long enough 
to take me away where you and I can make a home for 
ourselves, or send for me, and I will cross the ocean to 
join you.” 

In the letter I inclosed a photograph of my future aunt 
for his criticism. 

I can never forget my consternation ‘whenan oeean tel- 
egraph was forwarded from New York to me in answer to 
my letter. 


A DESPERATE GAME. 


‘* Defer the wedding till 1 come !” 

That was all, 

There was no talk of an immediate marriage, and when 
I told Uncle Oswald that his brother was coming home, 
he said : 

‘* We will delay the wedding-day till he arrives,” 

By the earliest possible steamer he came. I had beer 
out, taking a stroll by the seaside, and, returning, was 
informed that my Uncle Rufus was in the library. As 
fast as my limping feet would carry me, I hastened there, 
but paused a moment by the open door for breath before 
I entered. 

My uncles were seated beside each other, their hands 
locked fast together, their faces full of deep joy at meet- 
ing. They loved as few, even brothers, love, Perhaps the 
difference of disposition knit their affections more firmly, 
for while Uncle Oswald was a student from a boy, Uncle 
Rufus was always fond of active pursuits, 

Uncle Oswald, in his rich velvet dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, was delicate and refined from his classic features to 
the tips of his graceful fingers. He was handsome in an 
aristocratic type, and could never have been mistaken for 
anything but a scholar. 

Uncle Rufus, in a rough tweed traveling-suit, was tall, 
broad of chest, and long of limb. His rich dark hair 
curled in crisp knots over his head, and the face, pallid 
and drawn by suffering, was large-featured, and cast in a 


manly-mold. He was a giant prostrated in his full vigor | 


of life, bending under his burden of physical anguish, yet 
nevcr murmuring, reserving all his lamentations over the 
accident for my share of it. 

**To think I brought the burden upon you,” he would 
say, caressing me, ‘‘ when I would have given my own life 
to make yours happy !” 

As I stood panting in the doorway ho looked up, and 
opened his arms with his own sunny smile. 

‘“*Be off!” Uncle Oswald said, laughing. ‘* You’will 
not feel at homo till you have had a long gossip with your 
baby, You two are worse than lovers,” 

** Are lovers so dreadful ?” I asked, and we left him. 

In the drawing-room, Uncle Rufus, closing the door, 


turned to me a pale, agitated face, from which all the | 


gladness of a moment previous had faded. 

“Tell me all you know about this woman Oswald is to 
marry,” he said. 

“It is very little,” I answered, and told him ail, 

**Ts the photograph you sent a faithful likeness ?” 

*‘It is perfect,” I replied ; ‘‘she has the clear-cut fea- 
fures and an oval contour of face that photograph well. 
Uncle Oswald had to coax a long time, though, before 
she consented to sit.” 

**Is she dark or fair 

**A decided brunette.” ° 

“If it should be the same—oh, if it should be the 
same!” he murmured. ‘Tell me, darling, do you think 
Oswald’s happiness is depending upon his marrying ?” 

‘‘T think he has been won to a proposal by a scheming 
woman, who loves his money,” I said, hotly, ‘1 think 
he would forget her in six months.” 

Uncle Rufus bent his head upon his hand, and sank into 
deep thought—troubled thought, too, I could see by his 
face. 

‘¢ When will she come here ?” he asked, after a long 
silence. 

‘To-day ; she will stay two or three days, as I am 
helping her to prepare her trousseau.”’ 

**Tet me see heratone when she comes. Little one,” 
he added, wistfully, ‘‘may I tell you what I fear? My 
secret is killing me.” 
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**You may trust me,” [ said. 

‘I may be mistaken,” he said, ‘ but the likeness is so 
striking ! Ican scarcely think there are two women with 
that face, How old is she?” 

** Past thirty, I should say.” 

“It would be her age. It was while I was in Paris, 
three years ago, that I first saw that face, I was driving 
with a friend, who told me that the last sensation was the 
trial of a young, beautiful woman, for strangling her hus- 
band in his sleep, He repeated to me the evidence, prov- 
ing that her husband was a very fiend for cruelty, and had 
threatened her life on the very day before he was found 
strangled in his bed. His wife had fled from his threats ; 
but there was strong evidencsa that she had returned for 
an hour or two during tho night. We drove to the scene 
of the trial, and heard the conclusion of it. She was ac- 
quitted upon the presumption that a woman’s fingers had 
not sufficient strength for the deed of which she was 
accused,” 

I thought of the face I had seen when I had commented 
upon the strength of Miss Lebiane’s fingers, 

‘Did you see her then ?” I asked. 

‘‘T saw her as she stepped into the street, free! She 
moved slowly through the crowd, assembled to watch her, 
guarded by two gendarmes, and she looked defiantly at 
the gaping populace, some of whom cheered, while othe:s 
hooted, I never saw thai beautiful, evil face again till the 
photograph fell from your letter. The woman who was 
tried for her life was a public singer before she was mar- 
ried, but after her acquittal she disappeared, having, it 
was said, quite a sum of money secreted.” 

‘*F very circumstance seems to point out this woman as 
the one you saw,” I said. ‘*Oh, Uncle Rufus, how can 
we ever be thankful enough that you came home in 
time ?” 

While I spoke, the door of the drawing-room opened, 
and Miss Leblanc entered with a graceful carriage and 
light step. Uncle Rufus rose, and I left the room before 
he spoke. An hour later, passing through the hall, I met 
my music-teacher walking hurriedly to the room she oceu- 
pied when she was my guest over night. Her eyes looked 
forward, unseeing, and her lips were wreathed in their 
most cruel smile. As I passed her, unheeded, I heard her 
whisper: 

‘*T have still to-night !” 

Fuii of anxiety, I joined Uncle Rufus again, 

“‘It is Madame Cruvelle,” he said ; ‘‘I have given her 
vatil to-morrow morning to tell what story she pleases, to 
break off this engagement, and to leave East Haven. If 
she does not do so, I must tell what I know. I hope she 
will spare me that loathsome necessity, for she is a 
woman.” : 

‘*Till to-morrow !” I thought of the whisper I had 
heard in the hall, and, in sudden fear, cried : 

**She may murder you to-night !’” 

‘* Why, little one,” he said, drawing me into a close em- 
brace, ‘‘my story of horrer has made you fanciful. I 
should not have told you. You are sobbing. Cheer up ; 
ali will go well. In a little time we will forget this ad- 
venturess was ever here. Come, come, if you break down 
in this way, I shall be afraid to tell you a secret again.” 

I dried my tears, and by a great effort controlled my 
sobs, till we wero chatting cheerfully, Uncle Rufus prom- 
ising to take me also to try the German baths he thoug lit 


had benefited him. 


The dinner passed off so pleasantty'that I could scarcely 
credit my own senses, and till nearly midnight we four 
remained in the drawing-room. 

I had never seen my music-teacher look so superbly 
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handsome as she did in her long, trailing dress of heavy 
black silk, with a great scarlet bow at the throat, and a 
few scarlet flowers in her rich black braids. Never had 
she conversed more brilliantly ; never had her magnificent 
voice sounded so bewitching, or her fingers drawn sweeter 
or grander music from the piano-keys. I saw Uncle Os- 
wald glance more than once at Uncle Rufus, with a tri- 
umphant smile, as if asking him to congratulate himself 
upon having this brilliant siren fora sister. It was evi- 
dent to me that the evening was a long agony to Uncle 
Rufus ; and when we broke up at midnight, even Uncle 
Oswald noticed the pale, worn face. 

“It is only an attack of pain, caused, probably, by the 
jolting of the cars,” Uncle Rufus said. ‘‘I will take a 
little chloroform when I get to my room.” 

**Take care,” his brother said, earnestly. ‘‘Iam more 
than half afraid of chloroform. Some day you may take 
too much, It is dangerous to trifle with it.” 

‘“*T will be careful. Good-night.” 

We separated at the drawing-room door, and I went 
slowly to my own room to watch. A terrible fear held 
possession of me, yet, how to avert the danger, if any 
threatened, I could not tell. 

I saw Miss Leblanc retire into the privacy of her own 
room, and I drew a long sigh of relief as I heard Uncle 
Rafus draw the bolt of his door. 

My own room was on the second floor, and on the same 
side of the house as the one Uncle Rufus occupied, and a 
wide porch ran along the windows, connecting the two 
rooms, which did not communicate inside the house. 
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There was no other window excepting those in these two 
rooms that opened upon the porch ; and when I heard the 
bolt drawn, I felt that my uncle was secure for the night. 

Still I could not sleep, Outside, all nature was bathed 
in the light of a late-rising moon, and I sat at my window 
after putting out my light, hidden by the curtains, yet 
seeing all outside. It was past one o’clock, and my eyes 
were closing drowsily, when I saw a rustling in the vines 
that overhung the porch, as if tlfe lattice-work upon which 
they climbed from the ground had been rudely shaken. 
Again and again it was moved, and then a dark figure ap- 
peared above the railing of the porch, elimbing up the 
lattice-work. A moment later Miss Lablanc, in a short, 
black dress and stocking-feet, leaped lightly’ over the rail- 
ing, and stood in front of my uncle’s window. A dim 
light fell from the room across the porch, and she crouched 
low and looked in. Rising softly, she stepped over the 
sill, and was in his room, 

In a second my own shoes and rustling skirts were off ; 
and, wrapped in a long waterproof cloak, I, too, was on 
the porch, crouching down to look in at the window. 

Uncle Rufus, fully dressed, was seated in his armchair, 
asleep, and bending over him, her fingers upon his pulse, 
was the woman whose desperate game he had come to 
foil. The light from the shaded lamp upon the table fell 
upon two figures—one still as death, the other full of vi- 
tality and desperate resolve. I could not move. Would 
she strangle him, as she had done her husband? No! 
She would leave no track of murder this time. 

With the cruel smile I knew so well, she took from the 
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table a bottle of chloroform, saturated a handkerchief, and ; and strong, pungent perfumes. There was no word 


pressed it to the unconscious lips. As she did so she said, 
in a low, clear tone: 

“‘Taank you for a hint, Oswald Warrenton, The door 
is bolted on the inside, and 1 can go away us I came.” 

1 stopped to hear no more. As quickly as I could, I re- 
gained my own room, opened the door, and crossel the 
hall to waken Uncle Oswald. 
the night was oppressively hot, and I went in. 
know what I said, but he wakened at once. 

** Wait outside ; I will join you instantly.” 

Oh, the long, long moment before he came, and started 
for his brother’s door, 

“No, no!’ I said. ‘The door is locked, and she will 
escape. Come through my room.” 

As we reached the open window, the same tableau met 
our eyes—the still figure in the chair, the beautiful fiend 
pressing the white handkerchief to the sleeper’s face. 

In a second Uncle Oswald dashed aside the curtains, 
and confronted the murderess, while I sought cold water 


I scarcely 
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By PRINCIPAL SHAIRP. 


Ir success were that which most secures men’s sympa- 
thy, Burns would have won but little regard; for in all 
but his poetry his was a defeated life—sad and heart- 
depressing to contemplate beyond the lives even of most 
poets. 

Perhaps it may be the very fact that in him so much 
failure and shipwreck were combined with such splendid 
gifts, that has attracted to him so deep and compassionate 
interest. 

It was on the 25th of January, 1759, about two miles 
from the town of Ayr, in a clay-built cottage, reared by 
his father’s own hands, that Robert Burns was born. The 
“auld clay bigging ” which saw his birth still stands by 
the side of the road that leads from Ayr to the river and 
tue bridge of Doon. Between the banks of that romantic 
stream and the cottage is seen the roofless ruin of “ Allo- 
way’sauld haunted kirk,” which Tam o’ Shanter has made 
tamous. His first welcome to the world was a rough one. 

A few days after his birth a storm blew down the gable 
of the cottage, and the poet and his mother were carried 
to the shelter of a neighbor’s roof, under which they re- 
maiued till their own home was repaired, 

His father, William Burns, was a native of Kincardine- 
shire. Forced to migrate thence at the age of nineteen, 
he had traveled to Edinburgh, and finally settled in Ayr- 
shire, and at the time when Robert, his eldest child, was 
born, he rented seven acres of land, near the Brig o’ Doon, 
which he cultivated as a nursery-garden. He was a man 
of strict, even stubborn integrity, and of strong temper— 


His door stood open, for | 


| spoken, 
| looked into each other’s eyes. 


a combination which, as his son remarks, does not usually | 


lead to worldly success. But his chief characteristic was 
his deep-seated and thouglutful piety. Robert, who, amid 
all his after-errors, never ceased to revere his father’s 
memory, has left an immortal portrait of him in “ The 
C otter’s Saturday Night,” when he describes how— 


“The saint, the father, and the husband prays.” 


William Burns was advanced in years before he married, 
and his wife, Agnes Brown, was much younger than him- 
self. She was sincerely religious, but of a more equable 
temper, quick to perceive character, and with a memory 
stored with old traditions, songs, and ballads, which she 
told or sang to amuse her children, In his outer man the 


With faces pale as death, the betrothed pair 
Silently, still, Uncle Os- 
wald crossed the room and opened the door, and as 
silently the woman who would have taken his brother's 
life glided past him, and out of our lives for ever. 

Closing the door again, Uncle Oswald came to my 
assistance. ; 

The work of death was horribly near its completion. 
Daylight found us still hovering over the prostrate, insen- 
sible figure. A doctor had been summoned from East 
Haven as quickly as horses’ feet could carry a man, and 
aided us with professional knowledge. 

Before noon the danger was over, and we knew that 
Unele Rufus would live, owing his escape to the habitual 
use of chloroform having accustomed his system to its 
influence, 

East Haven wonders yet over the sudden departure of 
Miss Eleanora Leblane, but we three, living still our quict 
lives at the homestead, keep our own counsel, 
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poet resembled his mother, but his great mental gifts 
must be traced to his father. 

Three places in Ayrshire will always be remembered as 
the successive homes of Burns, These were Mount Oli- 
phant, Lochlesa (pronounced Lochly), and Mossgiel. 

Robert was in his seventh year when his father entered 
on the farm of Mount Oliphant, at Whitsuntide, 1766, and 
he had reached his eighteenth when the lease came to a 
close in 1777. All the years between these two dates were 
to the family of Burns one long sore battle with untoward 
circumstances, ending in defeat. This period of his life 
Robert afterward described as combining ‘ the cheerless 
gloom of a hermit with the unceasing moil of galley-slave, 
At length, on the death of his landlord, who had always 
dealt generously by him, William Burns fell into the 
grip of a factor whose tender mercies were hard. 

In his autobiographical sketch the poet tells us that, 
‘*The farm proved a ruinous bargain. I was the eldest of 
seven children, and my father, worn out by early hard- 
ship, was unfit for labor. His spirit was soon irritated, 
but not easily broken. There was a freedom in the lease 
in two years more; and to weather these two years we 
retrenched expenses, and toiled on.” Robert and Gilbert, 
the two eldest, though still boys, had to do each a grown 
man’s full work. 

When Robert was five years old he had been sent toa 
school at Alloway Mill ; and at Mount Oliphant his father, 
with four of his neighbors, hired a young teacher, who 
boarded among them and taught their children. This 
young teacher, Murdoch, has left an interesting descrip- 
tion of his two young pupils, their parents, and the house- 
hold life at Mount Oliphant. At that time Murdoch 
thought that Gilbert possessed a livelier imagination and 
was more of a wit than Robert. ‘ All the mirth and live- 
liness,”” he says, ‘‘ were with Gilbert. Robert’s counte- 
nance at that time wore generally a grave und thoughtful 
look.” 

When he tried to teach them church music along with 
other rustic lads, they two lagged far behind the rest. 
Robert’s voice especially was untuneable, and his ear so 
dull that it was with difficulty he could distinguish one 
tune from another. Yet this was he who was to become 
the greatest song-writer that Scotland—perhuaps the world 


— 


‘has known, When Murdoch gave up, the father him- | 


self undertook the education of his children, and carried 
it on at night after work-hours were over. The readings 
of the household were wide, varied, and unceasing. Some 
one entering the house at meal-time found the whole 
family seated, each with a spoon in one hand and a book 
in the other. The books which Burns mentions as form- 
ing part of their reading surprise us Sven now. The 
‘* Spectator,” odd plays of 
‘* Homer” included), ‘* Loche on the Human Understand- 


ing,” ‘* Boyle’s Lectures,” ‘‘Taylor’s Scripture Doctrine | 


of Original Sin,” Allan Ramsay’s works, formed the staple 


of their reading. Above all there was a collection of songs, | 


of which Burns says, ‘‘ This was my vade mecum. I poured 
over them driving my cart, or walking to labor, song by 
song, verse by verse ; carefully noting the true, tender, or 
sublime, from affectation and fustian. 
owe to this practice much of my critic-craft, such as it 
is!” And he could not hava learnt it in a better way. 

In his fifteenth Summer there came to him a new influ- 
ence, which at one touch unlocked the springs of new 
emotions. ‘*You know,” he says, ‘‘our country custom of 
coupling @ man and woman together as partners in the 
labors of the harvest. In my fifteenth Summer my partner 
was a bewitching creature, a year younger than myself. 
My scarcity of English denies me the:power of doing her 
justice in that language, but you know the Scottish idiom. 
She was a bonnie, sweet, sonsie lass, In short, she, alto- 
gether, unwittingly to herself, initiated me in that delicious 
passion, which, in spite of acid disappointment, gin-horse 
pradence, and book-worm philosophy, I hold to be the 
first of human joys here below! How she caught the 
contagion I cannot tell. . . . Indeed, I did not know my- 
self why I liked so much to loiter behind with her, when 
returning in the evening from our labors; why the tones 
of her voice made my heartstrings thrill like an A%olian 
harp ; and, especially, why my pulse beat such a furtous 
ratan when I looked and fingered over her little hand, 
to pick out the cruel nettle-stings and thistles, Among 
her love-inspiring qualities, she sung sweetly ; and it was 
her favorite reel to which I attempted giving an embodied 
vehicle in rhyme. I was not so presumptuous as to im- 
agine that I could make verses like printed ones, com- 
posed by men who read Greek and Latin; but my girl 
sung a song which was said to be composed by a country 
laird’s son, on one of his father’s maids, with whom he 
was in love ; and I saw no reason why I might not rhyme 
as well as he; for, excepting that he could shear sheep 
and cast peats, his father living in the moorlands, he had 
no more scholar-craft than myself. Thus with me began 
love and poetry.” 

The song he then composed is entitled ‘* Handsome 
Nell,” and is the first he ever wrote. 

Lochlea was the home of Burns and his family from his 
eighteenth till his twenty-fifth year, For a time the 
family life here was more comfortable than before, 
‘These seven years,” says Gilbert Burns, ‘‘ brought small 
literary improvement to Robert ”’—but I can scarcely be- 
lieve this, when we remember that Lochlea saw the com- 
position of “The Death and Dying Words of Poor Mailie,” 
and of ‘‘My Nannie, O,” and one or two more of his most 
popular songs, 

During these years Robert went to a dancing-school in 
a neighboring village, that he might there meet com- 
panions of either sex, and give his rustic manners “a 
brush,” as he phrases it, The next step was taken when 
Barns resolved to spend his nineteenth Summer in Kirkos- 
wald, to learn mensuration and surveying from a school- 


master famous as a teacher of these things, Kirkoswald ‘ 
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Shakespeare, Pope (his | 


I am convinced I | 


| likely to have made a pleasant partner for life. 
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was a village full of smugglers and adventurers, in whose 
society Burns was introduced to scenes of what he calls 
‘swaggering riot and roaring dissipation.” Still the men- 
suration went on, till one day, when in the kailyard behind 
the teacher’s house, Burns met a young lass who set his 
heart on fire, and put an end to mensuration. This inci- 
dent is celebrated in the song beginning : 


“ Now westlin winds and slaughtering guns 
Bring Autumn’s pleasant weather ”’— 


‘*the ebullition,” he calls it, ‘‘of that passion which ended 
the school business at Kirkoswali.” 

From this time, for several years, love-making was his 
chief amusement, or, rather, his most serious business. 


| He was in the secret of half the love affairs of the parish of 


Tarbolton, and was never without at least one of his own. 
There was not a comely girl in Tarbolton on whom he did 
not compose a song, and then he made one which in- 
eluded them all. 

Of the ditties of that time, most of which have been pre- 
served, the best specimen is ‘* My Nannie, O.” This song, 
and the one entitled ‘‘ Mary Morison,” render the whole 
scenery and sentiment of those rural meetings in a man- 
ner at once graphic and free from coarseness. 

Toward the close of his twenty-second year he set his 
affections on a young woman named Ellison Begbie, 
daughter of a small farmer. She is said to have been not 
a beauty, but of unusual liveliness and grace of mind. 


| Long afterward, when he had seen much of the world, 


Burns spoke of this young woman as, of all those on 
whom he ever fixed his fickle affections, the one most 
Four let- 
ters which he wrote to her are preserved, and to her he 
addressed ‘‘The Lass of Oessnock Banks,” ‘* Bonnie 
Peggy Alison,” and ‘* Mary Morison.” The two former 
are inconsiderable ; the latter is one of those pure and 
beautiful love-lyrics, which ‘‘take the deepest and most 
lastitg hold on the mind.” 


“ Yestreen, when to the trembling string, 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw: 
Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sigh’d, and said amang them a’, 
‘Ye are na Mary Morison.’ 


‘*Oh, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 

Wha for thy sake wd gladly die; 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 
Whase only faut is loving thee ? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie, 
At least be pity tc me shown; 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison.” 


In these lines the lyric genius of Burns was for the first 
time undeniably revealed. 

But neither letters nor love-songs prevailed. The young 
woman was deaf to his entreaties ; and the rejection of 
this his best affection fell on him with a malign influence, 
just as he was setting his face to learn a trade which he 
hoped would enable him to maintain a wife. 

Irvine was at that time a centre of the flax-dressing art, 
and as Robert and his brother raised flax on their farm, 
they hoped that if they could dress as well as grow flax, 
they might thereby double their profits. As he met with 
this heavy disappointment in love just as he was setting 
out for Irvine, he went thither down-hearted and de- 
pressed, at Midsummer, 1781. All who met him at that 
time were struck with his look of melancholy, and his 
moody silence, from which he roused himself only when 
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in pleasant female society, cr 
when he met with men of intel- 
ligence. 

Burns’s Irvine sojourn was 
brought to a sudden close. He 
was robbed by his partner, his 
flax-dressing shop was burnt to 
the ground during the carousal of 
a New Year’s morning, and he re- 
turned to Lochlea to find misfor- 
tunes thickening round his family, 
and his father on his death-bed. 

Toward the close of 1783, Robert 
and his brother, seeing clearly the 
crash impending, had taken a lease 
of the small farm of Mossgiel. 
When their father died, February, 
1784, it was only by claiming the 
arrears of wages due them, and 
ranking among their father’s credi- 
tors, that they saved enough from 
the domestic wreck to stock their 
new farm. Thither they conveyed 
their widowed mother and their 
younger brothers and sisters, in 
March, 1784. Burns entered their 
new home with a firm resolution to be prudent, indus- 
trious and thrifty. In his own words, ‘I read farming 
books, I calculated crops, I attended markets, and, in 
short, in spite of the devil, the world and the flesh, I 
should have been a wise man ; but the first year, from 
unfortunately buying bad seed—the second, from a late 
harvest—we lost half our crops. This overset all my 
wisdom, and I returned like the dog to his vomit, and the 
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sow that was washed to her wal- 
lowing in the mire.” 

Barns was in the beginning of 
his twenty-sixth year when hoe 
took up his abode at Mossgiel, 
where he remained for four years. 
Three things those years and that 
bare moorland farm witnessed— 
the wreck of his hopes as a far- 
mer, the revelation of his genius 
as a poet, and the frailty of his 
character as a man. 

When silence and shame would 
have most become him, Burns 
poured forth his feelings in ribald 
verses, and bitterly satirized the 
parish minister, who required him 
to undergo that public penance 
which the discipline of the Church 
at that time exacted. 

This collision with the minister 
and Kirk Session of his parish, 
and the bitter feelings it engen- 
dered at once launched Burns 
into the troubled sea of religious 
controversy. 

The clergy of the West were divided into two par- 
ties, known as the Auld Lights and the New Lights. 
Burns, therefore, naturally threw himself into the arms of 
the New Light party, who were more easy in their life and 
in their doctrine. This large and growing section of min- 
isters were deeply imbued with rationalism. With such 
men a person in Burns’s then state of mind would readily 
sympathize, and they received him with open arms. They 
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were the first persons of any 
pretensions to scholarly edu- 
cation with whom he had 
mingled freely. He amused 
them with the sallies of his 
wit and sarcasm, and aston- 
ished them by his keen in- 
sight and vigorous powers of 
reasoning. They abetted those 
very tendencies in his nature 
which required to be checked. 
When he had let looss his first 
shafts of satire against their 
stricter brethren, those New 
Light ministers heartily ap- 
plauded him, and hounded 
him on to still more daring 
assaults, 

The first of these satires 
against the orthodox ministers 
was ‘‘The Twa Herds, or the 
Holy Tulzie,” written on a 
quarrel between two brother- 
clergymen, Then followed 
in quick succession ‘‘ Holy 
Willie’s Prayer,” ‘*The Or- 
dination,” and ‘The Holy 
Fair.” His good mother and 
his brother were pained by 
these performances, and re- 
monstrated against them. But 
Burns, though he generally 
gave ear to their counsel, in 
this instance turned a deaf ear 
to it, and listened to other ad- 
visers. The love of exercising 
his strong powers of satire 
and the applause of his boon 
companions, Jay and clerical, 
prevailed over the whispers 
of his own better nature and 
the advice of his truest friends. 
T cannot but think that those 
who loved most what is best in 
Burne’s poetry have regretted 
the writing of these poems, 
Some have commended them on the ground that they have 
exposed religious pretence and Pharisaism. The good they 
may have done in this way is perhaps doubtful. Strange 
that the same mind, almost at the same moment, should 
have conceived two poems so different in spirit as ‘‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night” and ‘‘ The Holy Fair” ! 

His failure as a farmer drove him in on his own internal 
resources, He then for the first time seems to have 
awakened to the conviction that his destiny was to be a 
poet; and he forthwith set himsef, with more resolution 
than he ever showed before or after, to fulfill that mission, 
Hitherto he had complained that his life had been without 
an aim ; now he determined that it should be so no longer. 
The dawning hope began to gladden him that he might 
take his place among the bards of Scotland. 

This wish he expressed in rhyme at a later day in his 
‘* Epistle to the Gude wife of Wauchope House.” 


“ E’en then, a wish, I mind its power, 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast, 
That I for poor Auld Scotland's sake 
Some usefu’ plan or beuk could make, 
Or sing a sang at leust. 
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The rough burr-thistle, spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 

I turn’d the weeder-clips aside, 
An’ spar’d the symbol dear.” 


From the Autumn of 1784 till May, 1786, the fountains 
of poetry were unsealed within, and flowed forth in a 
continuous stream. That period, so prolific of poetry that 
none like it ever afterward visited him, saw the production 
not only of the satirical poems already noticed, and of 
another more genial satire, ‘‘ Death and Dr. Hornbook,” 
but also of those characteristic epistles in which he reveals 
so much of his own character, and of those other descrip- 
tive poems in which he so wonderfully delineates the 
habits of the Scottish peasantry. 

Within from sixteen to eighteen months were composed, 
net only seven or eight long epistles to rhyme-composing 
brothers in the neighborhood, David Sillar, John Lapraik, 
and others, but also ‘‘ Halloween,” ‘‘ To a Mouse,” “‘ The 
Jolly Beggars,” ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ ‘* Ad- 
dress to the Deil,” ‘‘The Auld Farmer’s Address to his 
Auld Mare,” ‘*The Vision,” ‘‘The Twa Dogs,” :‘¢The 
Mountain Daisy.” The descriptive poems followed. eagh 
other in rapid succession during that springtime, of hie 
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genius, having been all composed, as the latest edition of 
his works shows, in a period of about six months, between 
November, 1785, and April, 1786. Perhaps there are none 
of Burns’s compositions which portray the real man more 
naturally and unreservedly than his epistles, The play of 
soul and power of expression, the natural grace with which 
they rise and fall, the vividness of every image, and trans- 
parent truthfulness of every sentiment, are all his own. 
From the time of his settlement at Mossgiel frequent 
allusions occur in his letters and poems to flirtations with 
the belles of tha neighboring villuge of Mauchline, Among 
all these Jean Armour, the daughter of a respectable 
master-mason in that village, had the chief place in his 
aftections. All through 1785 their courtship had con- 
tinued, but early in 1786 a secret and irregular marriage, 
with a written acknowledgment of it, was effected. 
followed the father’s indignation that his daughter should 
be married to so wild and worthless a man as Burns; 
compulsion of his daughter to give up Burns, and to 


destroy the document which vouched their marriage ; | 
Burns’s despair driving him to the verge of insanity ; the | 


letting’ loose by the Armours of the terrors of the law 
against him ; his skulking for a time in concealment ; his 


resolve to emigrate to the West Indies, and become a | 


slave- driver. 
It would be well if we might believe that the story of 


his betrothal to Highland Mary was, as Lockhart seems to 


have thought, previous to the incidents just mentioned. 
But almost at the very time when ho was half distracted 


by Jean Armour’s desertion of him, and while he was | 


writing his broken-hearted ‘‘ Lament” over her conduct, 
that there occurred, as an interlude, the episode of Mary 
Campbell. This simple and sincere-hearted girl from 
Argylishire was the object of by far the deepest passion 
Burns ever knew, On the second Sunday of May, 1786, 
they met in a sequestered spot by the banks of the River 
Ayr, to spend one day of parting love ; how they stood, 
one on either side of a small brook, laved their hands in 
the stream, and, holding a Bible between them, vowed 
eternal fidelity to each other. They then parted, never 
again to meet. In October of the same year Mary came 
from Argyllshire, as far as Greenock, in the hope of mect- 
ing Burns, but she was thera seized with a malignant 
fever which soon laid her in an early grave. 


The Bible which Burns gave her on that parting day | 
| Burns was Dugald Stewart, the celebrated Scotch meta- 


has been recently recovered. On tho first volume is in- 


scribed, in Burns’s hand, “ And ye shall not swear by My 
Levit. 19th chap. , 12th | 


Name falsely, I am the Lord. 
verse’; and on the second volume, ‘‘ Thou shalt not for- 
swear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oath. 
Matth. 5th chap. 33rd verse.” 
Campbell and Robert Burns, which were originally in- 
scribed on the volumes, have been almost obliterated. 


At the time when he first fell into trouble with Jean | 


Armour and her father, Burns had agreed with a Mr. 
Douglas to go to Jamaica and become a bookkeeper on 
his estate there. But how were funds to be got to pay his 
passage-money ? 
that the needed sum might be raised, if he were to publish 
hy subscription the poems he had lying in his drawer. 
Accordingly, in April, the publication of his poems was 


resolved on. His friends—Gavin Hamilton, of Mauchline; | 


Aiken and Ballantyne, of Ayr; Muir and Parker, of Kil- 
marnock, did their best to get the subscription lists 
quickly filled. The last-named person put down his own 
name for thirty-five copies, Tho printing of them was 
committed to John Wilson, a printer in Kilmarnock, and 
during May, June, and July of 1786, the work of the press 
was going forward. In the interval between the resolution 


Then | 


But the names of Mary | 
| for the first time in his life dined with a live lord—a young 


His friend, Gavin Hamilton, suggested | 
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to publish and the appearance of the poems, Burns gava 
vent to his own dark feelings in some of the saddest strains 
that ever fell from him—the lines on ‘The Mountain 
Daisy,” ‘* The Lament,” the Odes to ‘‘ Despondency ” and 
to **Ruin.” And yet so various were his moods, so ver- 
satile his powers, that it was during that same interval 
that he composed, in a very different vein, ‘‘ The Twa 
Dogs,” and probably also his satire of ‘* The Holy Fair.” 

‘**T threw off about six hundred copies,” he tells us, ‘ of 
which I got subscriptions for about three hundred and 
fifty. My vanity was highly gratified by the reception 1 
met with from the public; and besides, I pocketed, all 
expenses deducted, nearly twenty pounds. This sum 
came very seasonably, as I was thinking of indenturing my- 
self, for want of money, to procure a passage, As soon as 
I was master of nine guineas, the price of wafting me to 
the torrid zone, I took a steerage passage in the first ship 
that was to sail from the Clyde, for 


* Hungry ruin had me in the wind.’ 


**T had been for some days skulking from covert to 
covert, under all the terrors of a jail, as some ill-advised 
people had uncoupled the merciless pack of the law at my 
heels. I had taken the last farewell of my friends ; my 
chest was on the way to Greenock ; I had composed the 
last song I should ever measure in Caledonia, ‘ The 
Gloomy Night is Gathering Fast,’ when a letter from Dr. 
Blackwood to a friend of mine overthrew all my schemes, 
by opening up new prospects to my poetic ambition.” 

It was at the close of July that the volume appeared 
containing the immortal poems (1786). 

The fame of the Kilmarnock volume spread at once like 
wildfire throughout Ayrshire and the parts adjacent. Old 
and young, high and low, grave and gay, learned or igno- 
rant, were alike delighted, agitated, transported. Even 
plowboys and maid-servants would have gladly bestowed 
the wages they earned most hardly, and which they 
wanted to purchase necessary clothing, if they might 
procure the poems of Burns. 

Up to this time Burns had not associated with any per- 
sons of a higher grade than the convivial lawyers of 
Mauchline and Ayr, and the ministers of the New Light 
school. But now persons of every rank were anxious to 
become acquainted with the Ayrshire plowman. The 
first of a higher order who sought the acquaintanceship of 


physician, one of the chief ornaments of Edinburgh and 
its university. He happened to be passing the Summer 
at Catrine, on the Ayr, a few miles from Burns’s farm. 
He invited the poet to dine with him. Burns met on that 
day not only the professor and his accomplished wife, but 


nobleman, said to have been of high promise, Lord Daer, 
eldest son of the then Earl of Selkirk. He had been a 
former pupil of Dugald Stewart, and happened to be at 
that time his guest. Burns has left a humorous record of 


| his own feelings at that meeting. 


Not less important in the history of Burns was his first 
introduction to Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, a lady who con- 
tinued the constant friend of himself and of his family 
while she lived. , 

The success of the first edition of his poems naturally 
made Burns anxious to see a second edition begun. Ho 


| applied to his Kilmarnock printer, who refused the ven- 


ture, unless Burns could supply ready money to pay for 
the printing. This he could not do, But the poems by 
this time had been read and admired by the most culti- 
vated men in Edinburgh, and more than one word of en- 
couragement bad reached him from that city, The earliest 
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of these was contained in a letter from the blind poet, 
Blacklock, in which warm admiration of the Kilmarnock 
volume was expressed, It fell like sunshine on the young 
poet’s heart ; for, as he says, ‘‘ The doctor belonged to a 
set of critics for whose applause I had not dared to hope.” 
The next word of approval from Edinburgh was a bighly 
appreciative criticism of the poems, which appeared ina 
number of The Edinburgh Magazine. Up till this time 
Burns had not abandoned his resolution to emigrate to the 
West Indies, But the voices of encouragement reaching 
him from Edinburgh, combining with his natural desire 
to remain, and be known as a poet, in his native country, 
at length made him abandon the thought of exile. 

The journey of Burns from Mossgiel to Edinburgh was 
a sort of triumphal progress. He rode on a pony, lent 
him by a friend, and the journey took two days. 

Burns reached Edinburgh on the 28th of November, 
1786, and sought refuge with John Richmond, an old ac- 
quaintance, who was humbly lodged in Baxter’s Close, 
Lawnmarket. During the whole of his first Winter in 
Edinburgh, Burns lived in the lodging of this poor lad, 
and shared with him his single room and bed, for which 
they paid three shillings a week. For some days after his 
arrival in town he called on no one—letters of introduction 
he had none to deliver. But he is said to have wandered 
about alone, ‘‘ looking down from Arthur’s Seat, survey- 
ing the palace, gazing at the Castle, or looking into the 
windows of the bcoksellers’ shops, where he saw all books 
of the day, save the poems of the Ayrshire Plowman.” 
He found his way to the lowly grave of Fergusson, and, 
kneeling down, kissed the sod ; he sought out the house 
of Allan Ramsay, and, on entering, it took off his hat. 

Burns was not left long unfriended. Mr. Dalrymple, of 


Orangefield, an Ayrshire country gentleman, a warm- 
hearted man, introduced the Ayrshire bard to his relative, 
the Earl of Glencairn. 

It was not, however, to his few Ayrshire connections 
only, Mr. Dalrymple, Dugald Stewart and others, that 
Burns wae indebted for his introduction to Edinburgh 


society. His own fame was now enough to secure it. A 
criticism of his poems, which appeared within a fortnight 
after his arrival in Edinburgh, in the Lounger, did much 
to increase his reputation. The author of that criticism 
was The Man of Feeling, and to him belongs the credit of 
having been the first to claim that Burns should be reeog- 
nized as a great original poet, not relatively only, in con- 
sideration of the difficulties he had to struggle with, but 
absolutely on the ground of the intrinsic excellence of his 
work. 

The poet Cowper, from this or some other source, be- 
came acquainted with the poems of Burns within the first 
year of their publication. In July, 1787, we find the poet 
of **The Task” telling a correspondent that he had read 
Burns’s poems twice; ‘‘and though they be written in a 
language thatisnewtome . . . I think them, on the 
whole, a very extraordinary production. He is, I believe, 
the only poet these kingdoms have produced in the lower 
rank of life since Shakespeare (I should rather say since 
Prior), who need not be indebted for any part of his 
praise to a charitable consideration of his origin, and the 
disadvantages under which he has labored.” Cowper 
thus endorses the verdict of Mackenzie in almost the same 
language. 

Within a month after his arrival in Edinburgh, Burns 
had been welcomed at the tables of all the celebrities — 
Lord Monboddo; Robertson, the historiin; Dr. Hugh 
Blair, Dugald Stewart, Dr. Adam Fergusson, The Man of 
Feeling, Mr. Fraser, Tytler, and many others. We are 
surprised to find that he had been nearly two months in 
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town before he called on the amiable Dr, Blacklock, tha 
blind poet, 

How Burns comported himself during that Winter when 
he was the chief lion of Edinburgh society many records 
remain to show, both in his own letters and the reports of 
those who met him. On the whole, his native good sense 
carried him well through the ordeal. If he showed for the 
most part due respect to others, he was still more bent on 
maintaining his respect for himself; indeed, this latter 
feeling was pushed even to an exaggerated independence. 
All who heard him were astonishel by his wonderful 
powers of conversation. These impressed them, they 
said, with a greater sense of his genius than even his 
finest poems. ° 

With the ablest men that he met he held his own in 
argument, astonishing all listeners by the strength of his 
judgment, and the keenness of his insight both into men 
and things. And when he warmed on subjects which 
interested him, the boldest stood amazed at the flashes of 
his wit, and the vehement flow of his impassioned elo- 
quence, With the “‘highborn ladies” he succeeded even 
better than with the ‘stately patricians ”—as one of those 
dames herself expressed it, fairly carrying them off their 
feet by the deferenco of his manner, and the mingled 
humor and pathos of his talk. 

But the most interesting of all the reminiscences of 
Burns, during his Edinburgh visit, or, indeed, during any 
other time, was the day when young Walter Scott met him, 
and reeeived from him that one look of approbation. 

This is the account of that meeting which Scott himself 
gave to Lockhart: ‘‘ As for Burns, I may truly say, ‘ Vir- 
gilium vidi tantum,’ I was a lad of fifteen when he came to 
Edinburgh. I saw him one day at the late venerabla 


| Professor Adam Fergusson’s, Of course we youngsters sat 
| silent, looked and listened. 


The only thing I remembered 
which was remarkable in Burns’s manner was the effect 
produced upon him by a print of Bunbury’s, representing 
a soldier lying dead on the snow, his dog sitting in misery 
on one side—on the other, his widow, with a child in her 
arms. Burns seemed much affected by the print; he 
actually shed tears, He asked whose the lines were, and it 
chanced that nobody but myself remembered that they 
occur in a half-forgotten poem of Langhorne’s, called by 
the unpromising title of ‘‘The Justice of Peace.” I whis- 
pered my information to a friend present, who mentioned 
it to Burns, who rewarded me with a look and a word, 
which, though of mere civility, I then received with very 
great pleasure. His person was strong and robust; his 
manner rustic, not clownish—a sort of dignified plainness 
and simplicity. His countenance was more massive than 
it looks in any of the portraits. I would have taken the 
poet, had I not known who he was, for a very sagacieus 
country farmer of the old Scotch school—the douce gude- 
man who held his own plow. There was a strong expres- 
sion of sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments; the 
eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical character and 
temperament. It was large, and of a dark cast, which 
glowed (I say literally glowed) when he spoke with feel- 
ing or interest. I never saw such another eye in human 
head, though I have seen the mosi distinguished men of 
my time.” 

In the clubs and brotherhoods of the middle class, 
which met in taverns down the closes and wynds of High 
Street, Burns found a welcome, warmer, freer, more con- 
genial than any vouchsafed to him in more polished 
coteries. ‘Thither convened, when their day’s work was 
done, lawyers, writers, schoolmasters, printers, shop- 
keepers, tradesmen—ranting, roaring boon companions— 
who gave themselves up, for the time, to coarse songs, 
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rough raillery, and deep drinking. At these meetings all 
restraint was cast to the winds, and the mirth drove fast | 
and furious. With open arms the clubs welcomed the 
poet to their festivities ; each man proud to think that he 
was carousing with Robbie Burns, The poet the while | 
gave full vein to all his impulses, mimicking, it is said, | 
and satirizing his superiors in position, who, he fancied, | 
had looked on him coldly, paying them off by making 
them the butt of his raillery, letting loose all his varied 
powers—wit, humor, satire, drollery—and throwing off 
from time to time snatches of licentious song, to be picked 
up by eager listeners—song wildly defiant of all the pro- 
prieties, 

By the 21st of April (1787), the ostensible object for | 
which Burns had come to Edinburgh was attained, and | 
the second edition of his poems appeared in a handsome 
octavo volume, The publisher was Creech, then chief of 
his trade in Scotland. The volume was published by sub- 
scription ‘‘for the sole benefit of the author,” and the 
subscribers were so numeroas that the list of them cov- 
ered thirty-eight pages. In that list appeared the names 
of many of the chief men of Scotland, some of whom 
subscribed for twenty — Lord Eglinton for as many as 
forty-two copies. Chambers thinks that full justice has | 
never been done to the liberality of the Scottish public 


in the way they subscribed for this volume. Nothing 
equal to the patronage that Burns at this time met with 
had been seen since the days of Pope’s ‘‘ Iliad.” This 
second edition, besides the poems which had appeared in 
the Kilmarnock one, contained several additional pieces, 
the most important of which had been composed before 
the Edinbnrgh visit. Such were ** Death and Doctor Horn 
book,” ‘The Brigs of Ayr,” ‘‘The Ordination,” ‘‘ The 
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Address to the Unco 
Guid.” The proceeds 
from this volume ulti- 
mately made Burns the 
possessor of about five 
hundred pounds, quite 
a little fortune for one 
who, as he himself con- 
fesses, had never before 
had ten pounds he could 
call his own. It would, 
however, have been 
doubly welcome and 
useful to him had it 
been paid down without 
needless delay. But 
unfortunately this was 
not Creech’s way of 
transacting business, so 
that Burns was kept 
for many months wait- 
ing for a settlement— 
months during which 
he could not, for want 
of money, turn to any 
fixed employment, and 
which were therefore 
spent by him unprofit- 
ably enough. 

How rapidly his fame 
as a poet spread may be 
seen in the fact that an 
edition of Burns’s 
poems was issued in 
New York in the very 
next year. We fear 


| that no remuneration reached the poet, but edition fol- 


lowed edition in this country, Philadelphia especially 
identifying itself 
with his name. 
Some small in- 
stallments of the 
profits of his new 


| volume enabled our 
| Poet, during the 
| Summer and Anu- 


tumn of 1787, to 


| make several tours 


to various districts 
of Scotland, famous 
either for scenery 
or song. But the 
scenes he visited 
called forth no 
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Mossgiel wandering about, ang once, 
it would seem, penetrating the West 
Highlands as far as Inverary, soon 
after he set out, on a longer tour than 
any he had yet attempted, to the 
Northern Highlands, 

At Stirling, Burns and his com- 
panion had ascended the Castle Rock, 
to look on the blue mountain ram- 
part that flanks the Highlands from 
Ben Lomond to Benvoirlich. As they 
were both strongly attached to the 
Stuart cause, they had seen with in- 
dignation, on the slope of the Castle 
hill, the ancient hall, in which the 
Scottish kings once held their Parlia- 
ments, lying ruinous and neglected. 
On returning to their inn, Burns, 
with a diamond he had bought for 
such purposes, wrote on the window- 
pane of his room some lines expres- 
sive of the disgust he had felt at that 
sight, concluding with some offensive 
poetry from Burns, save here and there an allusion that | remarks on the reigning family, The lines, which had 
oceurred in some of his later songs. no poetic merit, got into the newspapers of the day, 

At the close of his Border tour Burns had, as we have | and caused a good deal of comment, On a subsequent 
seen, visited Nithsdale, and looked at the farm of Ellis- | visit to Stirling, Burns himself broke the pane of the 
land. From Nithsdale he made his way back to native | window on which the obnoxious lines were written, but 
Ayrshire and his family at 
Mossgiel. I have heard a tra- 
dition that his mother met 
him at the door of the small 
farmhouse, with this only 
salutation, ‘‘O Robbie!” He 
came in unheralded, and was 
in the midst of them before 
they knew. It was a quiet 
meeting, for the Mossgiel 
family had the true Scottish 
reticence or reserve; but 
though their words were not 
‘*mony feck,” their feelings 
were strong. It was, indeed, 
as strange a reserve as ever 
was made by fortune’s fickle 
wheel. He had left them com- 
paratively unknown, so miser- 
ably poor that he had been 
for some weeks obliged to 
skulk from the sheriff’s offi- 
cers to avoid the payment of 
a paltry debt. He returned, 
his poetical fame established, 
the whole country ringing 
with his praise, from a capi- 
tal in which he was known to 
have formed the wonder and 
delight of the polite and the 
learned ; if not rich, yet with 
more money already than any 
of his kindred had ever hoped 
to see him possess, and with 
prospects of future patronage 
and permanent elevation in 
the scale of society which 
might have dazzled steadier 
eyes than those of maternal ies <=. 
and fraternal affection. Sat HS Bef S ; 
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they weve remembered, it is said, long afterward, to his 
disadvantage, 


Among the pleasantest incidents of the tour was the visit | 
to Blair Castle, and his reception by the Duchess of | 


Athole. The two days he spent there he declared were 
among the happiest of his life. At dinner Burns was in 
his most pleasing vein, and delighted his hostess by 
drinking to the health of her group of fair young chil- 
dren, as ‘‘honest men and bonnie lassies ’’—an expression 
with which he happily closes his ‘ Petition of Bruar 
Water.” The Duchess had her two sisters, Mrs. Graham 
and Miss Cathcart, staying with her on a visit, and all 
three ladies were delighted with the conversation of the 
poet. 

The Duke, as he bade farewell to Burns at Blair, advised 
him to turn aside, and see the Falls of the Bruar, about 
six miles from the Castle, where that stream, coming down 
from its mountains, plunges over some high precipices, 
and passes through a rocky gorge to join the River Garry. 
Burns did so, and finding the falls entirely bare of wood, 
wrote some lines entitled ‘‘ The Humble Petition of Bruar 
Water.” 

Burns returned to Edinburgh, and spent from October, 


1787, till the end of March, 1788, in a way which to any | 
man, much more to such a one as he, could give small sat- | 


isfaction. The ostensible cause of his lingering in Edin- 
burgh was to obtain a settlement with his procrastinating 
publisher, Creech ; because, till this was effected, he had 
no money with which to enter on the contemplated farm, 
or on any other regular way of life. 

During this Winter Burns changed his quarters from 


Richmond’s lodging, in High Street, where he had lived | 


during the former Winter, to a house then marked 2, now 


30, St. James’s Square, inthe New Town. We hear no more 
during this second Winter of his meetings with literary 
professors, able advocates and judges, or fashionable 


ladies. He would seem also to have amused himself with 
flirtations with several young heroines, whose acquaint- 
ance he had made during the previons Summer. 
chief of these were two young ladies, Miss Margaret Chal- 
mers and Miss Charlotte Hamilton, cousins of each other, 
and relatives of his Mauchline friend, Gavin Hamilton. 
To both he wrote some of his best letters, and some of not 
his best verses. 

Just at the time when he met with his accident he had 


made the acquaintance of a certain Mrs, M‘Lehose, and | 


acquaintance all at once became a violent attachment on 
both sides. For several months his visits to her house 
were frequent, his letters unremitting. The sentimental 
correspondence which they began—in which Burns ad- 
dresses her as Clarinda, assuming to himself the name of 
Sylvantier—has been published separately, and become 
notorious. 

The poet at last obtained a settlement with Creech re- 
garding the second edition of his pooms, Of the £500 
3urns gave £180 to his brother Gilbert, who was now in 
pecuniary trouble. ‘I give myself no airs on this,” he 
writes, “for it was mere selfishness on my part; I was 
conscious that the wrong scale of the balance was pretty 
heavily charged, and I thought that throwing a little filial 
piety and fraternal affection into the scale in my favor, 
might help to smooth matters at the grand reckoning.” 

On his leaving Edinburgh and returning to Ayrshire he 
married Jean Armour, and forthwith acknowledged her in 
letters us his wife. This was in April, though it was not 
till August that he and Jean appeared before the Kirk- 
Session, and were formally recognized as man and wife by 
the Charch. 

With his marriage to his Ayrshire wife, Burns had bid 


The | 
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farewell to Edinburgh, and to whatever high hopes it may 
have at any time kindled within him, and had returned to 
a condition somewhat nearer to that in which he was born, 
With what feelings did he pass from this brilliant inter- 
lude, and turn the corner which led him back to the dreary 
road of commonplace drudgery, which he hoped to escape ? 
There can be little doubt that his feelings were those of 
| bitter disappointment. There had been, it is said, a 
marked contrast between the reception he had met with 
during his first and second Winters in Edinburgh. 

With, however, great disappointment and chagrin he 
may have left Edinburgh, the sense that he had now done 
the thing that was right, and had the prospect of a settled 
life before him, gave him for a time a peace and even 
gladness of heart to which he had for long been a stranger. 
We can, therefore, well believe what he tells us, that when 
he had left Edinburgh he journeyed toward Mauchline 
with as much gayety of heart ‘‘as a May-frog, leaping 
across the newly-harrowed ridge, enjoying the fragrance 
| of the refreshed earth after the long-expected shower.” 

Of what may be called the poet’s marriage settlement, wo 
| have the following details from Allan Cunningham : 

‘* His marriage reconciled the poet to his wife’s kindred 
—there was no wedding-portion. Armour was a respecta- 
ble man, but not opulent. He gave his daughter some 
| small store of plenishing; and, exerting his skill as a 

mason, wrought his already eminent son-in-law a hand- 

some punch-bow] in Inverary marble, which Burns lived to 
| fill often, to the great pleasure both of himself and his 
| friends. Mrs. Dunlop bethought herself of Ellis- 
| land, and gave a beautiful heifer ; another friend contrib- 
uted a plow.” 

When on the 13th June he went to live on his farm, he 
| had, as there was ‘no proper dwelling-heuse on it, to leave 

Jean and her one surviving child behind him at Mauchline, 
and himself to seek shelter in a mere hovel on the skirts 
of the farm. 

The discomfort of his dwelling-place made him not 

only discontented with his lot, but also with the people 
| amongst whom he found himself, ‘‘ Lam here,” he writes, 
‘fon my farm; but for all the pleasurable part of life 
called social communication, I am at the very elbow of ex- 
istence. The only things to be found in perfection in this 
country are stupidity and canting. . . As for the 
Muses, they have as much idea of a rhinoceros as a poet.” 

It was not till about the middle of 1789 that the farm- 
house of Eilisland was finished, and that he and his family, 
leaving the Isle, went to live in it. When all was ready, 
Burns bade his servant, Betty Smith, take a bowl of salt, 
and place the family Bible on the top of it, and, bearing 
these, walk first into the new house and possess it. Ho 
himself, with his wife on his arm, followed Betty, and the 
Bible and the salt, and so they entered their new abode. 
Burns delighted to keep up old-world /reits or usages like 
this. 

The house which had cost Burns so much toil in build- 
ing, and which he did not enter till about the middle of 
the year 1789, was a humble enough abode, Only a large 
kitchen, in which the whole family, master and servants, 
took their meals together; a room to hold two beds, a 
closet to hold one; and a garret, coom-ceiled, for the fe- 
| male servants; this made the whole dwelling - house. 
**One of the windows looked southward down the holms ; 
another opened on the river ; and the house stood so near 
the lofty bank, that its afternoon shadow fell across the 
stream on the opposite fields. The garden or kailyard 
was a little way from the honse. A pretty footpath led 
sonthward along the river side, another ran northward 
affording fine views of the Nith, the woods of Friars Carse; 
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and the grounds of Dalswinton. Half-way down the 
steep declivity a fine clear, cool spring supplied water to 
the household.” Such was the first home which Burns 
found for himself and his wife, and the best they were 
ever destined to find. 

Burns had not been long settled in his newly-built 
farmhouse when prudence induced him to ask that he 
might be appointed Excise officer in the district in which 
he lived. This request Mr. Graham, of Fintray, who had 
placed his name on the Excise list before he left Edin- 
burgh, at once granted. The reasons that impelled Burns 
to this step were the increase of his family by the birth of 
a son in August, 1789, and the prospect that his second 
year’s harvest would be a failure like the first. He often 
repeats that it was solely to make provision for his increas- 
ing family that he submitted to the degradation of— 


“ Searching auld wives’ barrels— 
Och, hon! the day! 
That ciarty barm should stain my laurels, 
But—what "ill ye say ? 
These movin things, ca’d-wives ana .eans, 
Wad move the very heart o’ stanes,’”’ 


That he felt keenly the slur that attached to the name 
of gauger is certain, but it is honorable to him that he 
resolved bravely to endure it for the sake of his family. 

In September, 1789, Burns, with his friend, Allan Mas- 
terton, crossed from Nithsdale to Annandale to visit their 
common friend, Nicol, who was spending his vacation in 
Moffatdale, They met and spent a night in Nicol’s lodg- 
ing. It wasa small thatched cottage, near Craigieburn— 
a place celebrated by Burns in one of his songs—and 
stands on the right-hand side as the traveler passes up 
Moffatdale to Yarrow, between the road and the ‘river, 
Few pass that way now without having the cottage pointed 
out as the placa where the three merry comrades met that 
night. 

“We had such a joyous meeting,” Burns writes, “that 
Mr. Masterton and I agreed, each in our own way, that we 
should celebrate the business ;” and Burns’s celebration of 
it was the famous bacchanalian song— 


**O, Willie brewed a peck o’ maut, 
And Rob and Allan cam to pree.” 


‘‘ Willie brewed a Peck o’ Maut” was soon followed by 
another bacchanalian eftusion, the ballad called ‘‘ The 


Whistle.” Three lairds, all neighbors of Burns at Ellis- 
land, met at Friars Carse on the 16th of October, 1789, to 
contend with each other in a drinking-bout, The prize 
was an ancient ebony whistle, said to have been brought 
to Scotland in the reign of James VI. by a Dane, who, 
after three days’ and three nights’.contest in hard drink- 
ing, was overcome by Sir Robert Laurie, of Maxwelton, 
with whom the whistle remained asa trophy. It passed 
into the Riddell family, and now in Burns’s time it was to 
be again contested for in the same rude orgie. Burns was 
appointed the bard to celebrate the contest. 

By the beginning of 1790 the hopelessness of his farm- 
ing prospects pressed on him still more heavily, and 
formed one ingredient in the mental depression with 
which he saw a new year dawn. Whether he did wisely 
in attempting the Excise business, who shall now say ? 
In one respect it seemed a substantial gain. But this gain 
was accompanied by counterbalancing disadvantages. The 
now duties more and more withdrew him from the farm, 
which, in order to give it any chance of paying, required 
not only the aid of the master’s hand, but the undivided 
oversight of the master’s eye. In fact, farming to profit 
and Excise-work were incompatible, and a very few 
months’ trial must have convinced Burns of this. 
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There came a momentary blink in Burns’s clouded sky, 
a blink which, alas! never brightened into full sunshine. 
He had been but a year in the Excise employment when, 
through the renewed kindness of Mr. Graham, of Fintray, 
there seemed a near prospect of his being promoted toa 
supervisorship, which would have given him an income of 
two hundred pounds a year. So probable at the time did 
it seem, that his friend Nicol wrote to Ainslie expressing 
some fears that the poet might turn his back on his old 
friends when to the pride of applau led genius was added 
the pride of office and income, This may have been iron- 
ical on Nicol’s part, but he might have spared his irony 
on his friend, for the promotion never came, 

But what had Burns been doing for the last year in 
poetic production ? In this respect the whole interval be- 
tween the composition of the lines ‘‘To Mary in Heaven,” 
in October, 1789, and the Autumn of the succeeding year, 
is almost a blank. Three electioneering ballads, besides a 
few trivial pieces, make up the whole. There is nota line 
written by him during this year which, if it were deleted 
from his works, would anyway impair his poetic fame. 
But this long barrenness was atoned for by a burst of in- 
spiration which came on him in the Fall of 1790, and 
struck off at one heat the matchless ‘Taleo of Tam o’ 
Shanter.” It was to the meeting already noticed of Burns 
with Captain Grose, the antiquary, at Friars Carse, that 
we owe this wonderful poem. The poet and the antiquary 
suited each other exactly, and they soon became — 


*‘Unco pack and thick thegither.” 


Burns asked his friend, when ho reached Ayrshire, to 
make a drawing of Alloway kirk, and include it in his 
sketches, for it was dear to him because it was the resting- 
place of his father, and there he himself might some day 
lay his bones. To induce Grose to do this, Burns toll 
him that Alloway kirk was the scene of many witch stories 
and weird sights. The antiquary replied, ‘‘ Write you a 
poem on the scene, and I'll put in the verses with an en- 
graving of the ruin.” Burns having found a fitting day 
dnd hour, when ‘‘ his barmy noddle was working prime,” 
walked out to his favorite path down the western bank of 
the river. 

During the Summer of 1791 two English gentlemen 
who were traveling went tovvisit him, one of whom has left 
an amusing account of their reception. Calling at his 
house, they were told that the poet was by the river 
side, and thither they went in search of him. On a rock 
that projected into the stream they saw a man employed 
in angling, of a singular appearance. He had a cap of 
fox’s skin on his head, a loose greatcoat fixed round him 
by a belt, from which depended an enormons Highland 
broadsword. ItwasBurns, He received them with great 
cordiality, and asked them to share his humble dinner— 
an invitation which they accepted. ‘*On the table they 
found boiled beef, with vegetables and barley broth, after 
the manner of Scotland. After dinner the bard told them 
ingenuously that he had no wine—nothing better than 
Highland whisky, a bottle of which he set on the board. 
He produced at the same time his punch-bowl, made of 
Inverary marble, and mixing if with water and sugar, 
filled their glasses and invited them to drink. The trav- 
elers were in haste, and, besides, the flavor of the whisky 
to their southern palates was scarcely tolerable; but the 
generous poet offered them his best, and his ardent hos- 
pitality they found impossible to resist. Burns was in his 
happiest mood, and the charm of his conversation was 
altogether fascinating. Heranged over a variety of topics, 
illuminating whatever he touched. He related the tales 
of his infancy and youth; he recited some of his gayest 


' 


and some of his tenderest poems; in the wildest of his 
strains of mirth he threw in some touches of melancholy, 
and spread around him the electric emotions of his power- | 
ful mind. The Highland whisky improved in its flavor ; 
the marble bowl was again and again emptied and replen- 
ished ; the guests of our poet forgot the flight of time and 
the dictates of prudence; at the hour of midnight they 
lost their way to Dumfries, and could scarcely distinguish 
it when assisted by the morning’s dawn. There is much 
naiveté in the way the English visitor narrates his experi- 
ence of that ‘nicht wi’ Burns.’ ” 

This is the last glimpse we get of the poet in his home 
at Ellisland till the end came. We have seen that he had 
long determined, if possible, to get rid of his farm. He | 
had sunk in it all the proceeds that remained to him from | 
the sale of the second edition of his poems, and for this | 
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agree that, from the time he settled in Dumfries, ‘his 
| moral course was downward.” 


When the day's work was over, his small house in the 


| Wee Vennel, and the domestic hearth with the family ties 


gathered round it, were not enough for him. At Ellisland 
he had sung : 


“To make a happy fireside clime, 
For weans and wife, 
Is the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.” 


But it is one thing to sing wisely, another to practice 
wisdom. ‘Too frequently at night Burns's love of socialty 
and excitement drove him forth to seek the companion- 
ship of neighbors and drouthy cronies, who gathered 
habitually at the Globe Tavern and other such haunts, 

From the time of his migration to Dumfries, it would 
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the crops he had hitherto reaped had given no adeyuate | appear that he was gradually dropped out of an acquaint- 


return. 

When he had resolved on giving up his farm, an arrange- 
ment was come to with the Laird of Dalswinton by which 
Burns was allowed to threw up his lease and sell off his 
crops. The sale took place in the Jast week in August, 
1791. 

A great change it must have been to pass from the 
pleasant holms and broomy banks of the Nith at Ellisland 
to a town home in the Wee Venne) of Dumfries, If social 
indulgence and irregular habiis had somewhat impaired 
his better resolves, and his power of poetic concentration, 
before he left Ellisland, Dumfries, and the society into 
which it threw him, did with increased rapidity the 
fatal work which had been already begun. His biograpers, 
though with varying degre:s of emphasis, on the whole, 


ance by most of the Dumfriesshire lairds, as he had long 
been by the parochial and all other ministers, 

A disappointed man, with feelings of bitterness against 
the great, Burns, unfortunately for himself, began to take 
an interest in politics. Like all the young poets of the 
time, he hailed the French Revolution and the fancied 
dawn of the day which was to place plebeian genius and 
worth in those high places whence titled emptiness and 
lauded incapacity would be at length ignominiously thrust. 

In 1792 a suspicious-looking brig appeared in the 
Solway, and Burns, with other excisemen, was set to watch 
her motions. She got into shallow water, when the 
gaugers, enforced by some dragoons, waded out to her, 
and Burns, sword in hand, was the first to board her. 
The captured brig Rosamond, with al] her arms and stores, 
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was sold next day at Dumfries, and Burns became the pur- 
chaser of four of her guns. These he sent, with a letter, 
to the French Legislative Assembly, requesting them to 
accept the present as a mark of his admiration and sym- 
pathy. The guns with the letter never reached their des- 


tination, They were, however, intercepted by the Custom- 
house officers at Dover, and Burns at once became a sus- 
pected man in the eye of the Government. 

Burns having once drawn upon himself the suspicions 
of his superiors, all his words and actions were no doubt 
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closely watched. It was found that he “ gat the Gazett er,” | Findlater, his superior in the excise, used to assert that 


a revolutionary print published in Edinburgh, which only 
the most extreme men patronized, and which, after a few 
months’ existence, was suppressed by Government, 

Though the Reign of error had alarmed many others 
who had at first looked favorably on the Revolution in 
V’rance, Burns’s ardor in its cause was no whit abated. 
He even denounced the war on which the Ministry had 
determined ; he openly reviled the men in power 7 and 
went so far in his avowal of democracy that at a social 
meeting he proposed a toast, ‘* Here’s the last verse of the 
last chapter of the last Book of Kings.” This would seem 
to be but one specimen of the freedom of political speech 
in which Burns at this time habitually indulged—the 
truculent way in which he flaunted defiance in the face of 
authority. 

The matter went so far that he was in serious danger of 
dismissal from his post ; and this was only averted by the 
timely interposition of some kind and powerful friends, 

While Burns was in Edinburgh he became acquainted 
with James Johnson, who was engaged in callecting the 
songs of Scotland in a work called the ** Musical Museum.” 
He had at once thrown himself ardently into Johnson’s 
undertaking, and put all his power of traditional know- 


ledge, of criticism, and of original composition at John- | 


son’s disposal. This he continued to do through all the 
Ellisland period, and more or less during his residence in 
Dumfries. To the ‘‘ Museum” Burns from first to last 


gratuitously contributed not less than one hundred and | 
| tohis prolonged sickness, his funds were getting low. Else 
he would not have penned to his friend, Collector Mit- 


eighty-four songs, original, altered or collected. 

In September, 1792, he received an invitation from Mr. 
George Thomson to lend the aid of his lyrical genius to a 
a collection of Scottish melodies, airs and words, which 
small band of musical amateurs in Edinburgh were then 
projecting. This collection was pitched to a higher key 
than the comparatively humble ‘‘ Museum.” It was to be 
odited with more rigid care, the symphonies and accom- 
paniments were to be supplied by the first musicians of 
Europe, and it was to be expurgated from all leaven of 
coarseness, and from whatever could offend the purest 
taste. To Thomson’s proposal Burns at once replied, 
‘* As the request you make to me will positively add to my 
enjoyment in complying with it, I shall enter into your 
undertaking with all the small portion of abilities I have, 
strained to their utmost exertion by the impulse of enthu- 
siasmM, . « . 

In this spirit be entered on the enterprise which Thom- 
son opened before him, and in this spirit he worked at it 
to the last, pouring forth song after song almost ’to his 
latest breath. Scarcely less interesting than the songs 
themselves, which from time to time he sent to Thomson, 
were the letters with which he accompanied them, In 
these his judgment and critical power are as conspicuous 
as his genius and his enthusiasm for the native melodies, 

To do this work worthily was the chief relaxation and 
delight of those sad later years. When he died, he had 
contributed to Thomson’s work sixty songs, but of these 
only six had then appeared, as only one half-volume of 
Thomson’s work had then been published. Burns had 
given Thomson the copyright of all the sixty songs; but 
as soon as a posthumous edition of the poet’s works was 
proposed, Thomson returned all the songs to the poet’s 
family, to be included in the forthcoming edition, along 
with the interesting letters which had accompanied the 
songs. Thomson's collection was not completed till 1841, 
when the sixth and last volume of it appeared. 

Dissipated his life for some years certainly had been— 
deeply disreputable many asserted it to be. Others, how- 
ever, there were who took a more lenient view of him, 


no officer under him was more regular in his public duties. 
Mr. Gray, then teacher of Dumfries school, has left it on 
record that no parent he knew watched more carefully 
over his children’s education—that he had often found the 
poet in his home explaining to his eldest boy passages of 
the English poets, from Shakespeare to Gray, and that the 
benefit of the father’s instructions was apparent in the 
excellence of the son’s daily school performances, This 
brighter side of the picture, however, is not irreconcilable 
with that darker one. For Burns’s whole character was 
a compound of the most discordant and contradictory ele- 
ments. 

In June, 1794, he told Mrs. Dunlop that he had been in 


| poor health, and was afraid he was beginning to suffer for 


the follies of his youth. His physicians threatened him, 
he said, with flying gout, but he trusted they were mis- 
taken. In the Spring of 1795 he said to one who called 
on him that he was beginning to feel as if he were soon to 
be an old man, Still he went about all his usual employ- 
ments. But during the latter part of that year his health 
seems to have suddenly declined, For some considerable 
time he was confined to a sick-bed, This illness lasted 
from October, 1795, till the following January. No details 
of his malady are given, and little more is known of his 
condition at this time, except what he himself has given 
in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, and in a rhymed epistle to one 
of his brother excisemen. 

At the close of the year he must have felt that, owing 


chell, the following request : 


“ Friend of the Poet, tried and leal, 
Wha, wanting thee, might beg or steal; 
Alake, alake, the meikle deil 

Wi’ a’ his witches 
Are at it, skelpin’! jig and reel, 
In my poor pouches, 


“TI modestly fu fain wad hint it, 

That one pound one, I sairly want it; 

If wi' the hizzie down ye sent it, 
It would be kind; 

And while my heart wi’ life-blood dunted, 
I’d bear’t in mind. 

. = . * * * 
“ PosTSCRIPT. 

“ Ye've heard this while how I’ve been licket, 
And by fell death was nearly nicket: 
Grim loun! he gat me by the fecket, 

And sair me sheuk; 
But by gude luck I lap a wicket,’ 
And turn’d a neuk. 


“ But by that health, I’ve got a share o’t, 
And by that life I’m promised mair o't, 
My heal and weal I'll take a care o’t 

A tentier way: 
Then fareweel, folly, hide and hair o’t. 
For ance and aye.” 


It was, alas ! too late now to bid farewell to folly, even 
if he could have done so, indeed. With the opening of 
the year 1796 he somewhat revived, and the prudent re- 
solve of his sickness disappeared with the first prospect of 
returning health, Chambers thus records a fact which 
the local tradition of Dumfries confirms: ‘ Early in the 
month of January, when his health was in the course of 
improvement, Burns tarried to a Jate hour at a jovial party 
in the Globe tavern. Before returning home, he unluckily 
remained for some time in the open air, and, overpowered 
by the effects of the liquor he had drunk, fell asleep. .. . 
A fatal chill penetrated his bones; he reached home with 
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‘ths seeds of a rheumatic fever already in possession of his 
weakened frame, In this little accident, and not in the 
pressure of poverty or disrepute, or wounded feelings or a 
broken heart, truly lay the determining course of the sadly 
shortened days of our national poet.” 

From about the middle of April Burns seldom left his 
room, and for a great part of each day was confined to 
bed. May came—a beautiful May—and it was hoped that 
its genial influences might revive him. But while young 
Jeflrey was writing, ‘‘It is the finest weather in the world 
—the whole country is covered with green and blossoms ; 
and the sun shines perpetually through a light east wind,” 
Barns was shivering at every breath of the breeze. At 
this crisis his faithful wite was laid aside, unable to attend 
him, But a young neighbor, Jessie Lewars, sister of a 
brother-exciseman, came to their house, assisted in all 
household work, and ministered to the dying poet. Sue 
was at this time only a girl, but she lived to be a wife and 
mother, and to see an honored old age. Whenever we 
think of the last days of the poet, it is well to remember 
one who did so much to smooth his dying pillow. 

Burns himself was deeply grateful, and his gratitude as 
usual found vent in song. But the old manner still clung 
to him, Even then he could not express his gratitude to 
his young benefactress without assuming the tone of a 
fancied lover, ‘wo songs in this strain he addressed to 
Jessie Lewars. . 

On'the 18th of July he left Brow, and returned to Dum- 
fries in a small spring-cart. When he alighted, the on- 
Jookers saw that he was scarcely able to stand, and observed 
that he walked with tottering steps to his door. Those 
who saw him enter his house knew by his appearance that 
hie would never again cross that threshold alive, When 
tie news spread in Dumfries that Burns had returned 
from Brow and was dying, the whole town was deeply 
moved, Allan Cunningham, who was present, thus de- 
scribes what he saw : ’ 

‘“‘The anxiety of the people, high and low, was very 
great. Wherever two or three were together, their talk 
was of Burns, and of him alone. They spoke of his his- 
tory, of his person, and of his works; of his witty say- 
ings, and sarcastic replies, and of his too early fate, with 
much enthusiasm, and sometimes with deep feeling. All 
that he had done, and all that they had hoped he would 
accomplish, were talked of. Half a dozen of them stopped 
Dr, Maxwell in the street, and said, ‘ How is Burns, sir ?’ 
He shook his head, saying, ‘He cannot be worse,’ and 
passed on to be subjected to similar inquiries farther up 
tue way. I heard one of a group inquire, with much 
simplicity, ‘ Who do you think will be our poet now?” 

During the three or four days between his return from 
Brow and the end, his mind, when not roused by conver- 
sation, wandered in delirium. Yet when friends drewnear 
his bed, sallies of his old wit would for a moment return. 
To a brother-volunteer who came to see him he said, with 
a smile, ‘John, don’t let the awkward squad fire over me.” 
His wife was unable to attend him; and four holpless 
children wandered from room to room gazing on their 
unhappy parents. All the while Jessie Lewars was minis- 
tering to the helpless and to the dying one, and doing 
what kindness could do to relieve their suffering. On the 
fourth day after his return, the 21st of July, Burns sank 
into his last sleep. His children stood around his bed, 
and his eldest son remembered long afterward all the cir- 
cumstances of that sad hour. 

The news that Burns was dead sounded through all 
Scotland like a knell announcing a great national bereave- 
ment. Men woke up to feel the greatness of the gift 
which in him had been vouchsafed to their generation, 


SEA. 


and which had met, on the whole, with so poor a reception. 
Self-reproach, mingled with the universal sorrow, as men 
asked themselves whether they might not have done more 
to cherish and prolong tat rarely gifted life, 

Of course there was a great public funeral, in which the 
men of Dumfries and the neighborhood, high and low, 
appeared as mourners, and soldiers and volunteers with 
colors, muffled drums, and arms reversed, not very appro- 
priately mingled in the procession. At the very time 
when they were laying her husband in his grave, Mrs. 
Burns gave birth to his posthumous son. He was called 
Maxwell, after the physician who attended his father, but 
he died in infancy. 

The spot where the poet was laid was in a corner of St. 
Michael’s churchyard, and the grave remained for a time 
unmarked by any monument, After some years his wife 
placed over it a plain, unpretending stone, inscribed with 
his name and age, and with the names of his two boys, who 
were buried in the same place. 

Well had it been if he had been allowed to rest undis- 
turbed in this grave where his family had laid him. But 
well-meaning, though ignorant, officiousness would not 
suffer it to be so. Nearly twenty years after the poet’s 
death a huge, cumbrous, unsightly mausoleum was, by 
public subscription, erected at a little distance from his 
original resting-place. This structure was adorned with 
an ungraceful figure in marble, representing ‘*The muse 
of Coila finding the poet at the plow, and throwing her 
inspiring mantle over him.” ‘To this was added a long, 
rambling epitaph in tawdry Latin, as though any inscrip- 
tion which scholars could devise could equal the simple 
name of Robert Burns, 

When the new structure was completed, on the 19th 
September, 1815, his grave was opened, and men for a 
moment gazed with awe on the form of Burns, seemingly 
as entire as on the day when first it was laid in the grave. 
But as soon as they began to raise it the whole body crum- 
bled to dust, leaving only the head and bones. 
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Seg HAT can be the matter on board ?” 

V2 yp) observed Captain Wells, lowering his 

Gg telescope, and turning his face toward 

a group of his officers who were 

standing near him by the break of 

the poop, “I cannot see a living 
thing stirring upon her deck.” 

**Yaller Jack,” sententiously re- 
plied his chief officer, Mitchel, ad- 
vancing toward him, and in his turn 
leve'ing his glass at the object. 
‘‘Guess they’re all down — perhaps 
every soul on board dead ; I’ve heard 
of such cases! But she looks as 
though she had been deserted, and in no hurry, either, 
by the way that tackle is made up. I swear the puzzles 
me!” 

The object of their remarks, a bark-rigged craft, was at 
that moment close upon their lee bow, drifting from them 
in a southeasterly direction. As Captain Wells remarked, 
there was not a living thing stirring upon her decks; and 
as she rolled slowly upon the swell the seabirds that had 
left the Flying Fish, to make a flight of inspection round 
the derelict, gave a hoarse scream, and returned to their 
old position astern of the inhabited craft. 

‘Shorten sail and heave to,” directed the skipper; 
‘‘and, Barnes, man the gig.” 
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Replacing his telescope, Wells peered anxiously at the 
stranger, and was about to address his chief mate for the 
second time, with regard to something upon her decks, 
when the boatswain approached, saying : 

“*Gig all ready, sir!” adding, in a hesitating manner, 
** Any objection to my going with you, captain ?” 

**None whatever, Barnes. Jumpin. By-the-by, take a 
lantern and matches with you.” 

‘*Ay, ay sir !” responded the petty officer; and in afew 
moments the gig was clear of the Flying Fish, and plowing 
her way toward the deserted ship. 

lt is a strange sensation being outside a vessel, and one 
can scarcely recognize their floating home in the huge, 
rotund mass, heaving and falling upon the blue water : 
but the occu- 
pants of the 
gig had little 
time to dwell 
upon this 
thought, their 
whole energies 
being directed 
toward the 
silent object 
for which they 
were bound. 

“The gang- 
way-ladder is 
rigged, sir,” 
remarked the 
boatswain; 
*‘and there’s a 
whip on the 
mainyard, as 
though they 
had been low- 
ering women 
folks into a 
boat. Shall I 
run alongside, 
or will you 
pull round her, 
sir ?” 

** Cease pull- 
ing for a mo- 
ment,” answer- 
ed Captain 
Wells. 

The men 
raised the 
blades of their 
oars from the 
water, and 
after they had 
ceased their whispered conversation, the skipper, placing 
his hands to his mouth, sailor-fashion, shouted : 

*‘Ship ahoy! What ship’s that ?” 

As though in mockery of his hai}, an echo, from the 
side of the deserted vessel, answered : 

** What ship’s that ?” 

“‘Was that a reply to my hail ?” queried the captain, 
who had never experienced the peculiar phenomenon re- 
ferred to, and who was, like most of his class, of a highly 
superstitious nature. ‘Surely some one answered me, 
Barnes ?” 


have had no mother.” 


spooney on Miss Smithers.” 


dened deliberate,”’ replied the boatswain, after critically 
regarding the craft from bow to stern. ‘‘Case of auger- 
holes under the counter, I reckon.” 
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A CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 
If I had died, Johnny would 


Mamma—“Aren’t you glad to see me well again, dear ? 


Jouxny —“ Well, ma, p’r’aps not; but. when you was sickest, pa was gettin’ awfully 


‘* Run alongside,” said the captain. ‘‘I can’t stand this 
suspense. You remain in the boat with the men while I 
board her.” 

“‘Ay, ay, sir!” responded the ooatswain, muttering to 
himself, ‘‘I wouldn’t be the first to board that there craft 
for a thousand dollars.” 

The companion-ladder was perfect in its appointments, 
thus showing that the ship could not have been aban- 
doned many days. 

Grasping the ropes, Captain Wells sprang up the side, 
and in another second stood upon her deck. 

Strewn about, in sailor-like disorder, were stores and 
cordage, which, to the skipper’s practiced eyes, showed 
plainly that, whatever was the cause, the crew had ample 
time in leaving 
the craft. 

The _long- 
boat was gone, 
and all the 
ship’s boats 
were missing, 
while every 
live thing 
seemed to have 
vanished with 
the crew, for 
the hams and 
bags of sbip’s 
bread scattered 
about the waist 
were untouched 
by rats or birds. 

Nothing in- 
dicated a 
struggle, or 
gave a clew to 
the reason for 
the desertion 
of the ship; 
and, as the 
captain gazed 
upon the scene 
before him, he 
knitted his 
brows for a few 
moments, as 
though in deep 
thought, then 
exclaimed : 

“By  thun- 
der ! this beats 
me !” 

**So it does 
me, captain |” 
replied the boatswain, who, unable to bear the suspense 
any longer, had mounted the side, and was peeping over 
the gangway. ‘My opinion is that we shall find a dead 
captain and mates below! This means piracy, as sure as 
my name is Royal Barnes !” 

‘*Come aboard,” directed the captain, ‘‘ and tell one of 
the boys to bring up the lantern.” 

In a short time the ‘‘ boy,” who was a hirsute child of 
sixty Summers, made his appearance, and at a motion 
of the captain lit the candle in the lantern, and followed 


| his commander down the companion-ladder into the 
‘*It pears to me, captain, that this ship has been aban- | 


cabin. 

Taking the light from the man, the skipper raised it 
above his head, and peered into the gloom before him; 
then noticing that the saloon skylights were covered with a 
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tarpaulin, directed the “ boy ” to go on deck and uncover 
them. 

As the sailor drew back the coverings a stream of light 
flooded the cabin, and Captain Wells blinked about him, 
expecting every moment to encounter some horrible 
sight; but nothing at all painful met his gaze. 

Near a small brass-mounted stove was a lady’s chair, to 
the left of which was a work-basket and a piece of untin- 
ished tatting, while upon a chair near was an English 
novel, ‘Robin Gray,” the well-thumbed pages of which 
showed that it had been read by every one on board. 

Taking up the book, Captain Wells opened it, and 
found upon the title-page this inscription : 


* Please return this book to Mollie F. Deane, Lowell, Mass.” 


‘An English book belonging to an American lady! I 


guess this was bought abroad. Yes, here’s a bookseller’s 
ticket : 
“* *Frowjee Frowjee, Delhi Library, Calcutta,’ ” 


Vol, XIIL, No, 3—24, 


As the captain read this, the boatswain, who had been 
peeping into every one of the cabins opening into the 
saloon, observed : 

‘*Nary a body here, captain! Here’s women’s fixings, 
and lots of pooty things, but nary a bleeding corpse! 
We shall find that this craft has a dozen auger-holes in her 
bottom, just as I said. But why have left her in such a 
hurry?” 

‘I’m all adrift !” replied the skipper. ‘‘ Below, every- 
thing seems to indicate a sudden departure; while on 
deck they appear to have taken their time in loading tke 
boats. This is a thorough mystery to me !” 

‘* What are you going to do about it, captain ?” put in 
the sailor. ‘‘I believe there’s been murder done myself. 
Look at them dark stains on the carpet, and ”"—drawing a 
sword from beneath the saloon-table—‘“‘ what does this 
mean ?” 

Captain Wells examined the sword, and noticed that it 
was discolored from point to hilt, as though it had been 
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ron through a human body ; while the handle was marked | from the time of his leaving his own ship had his new 


in five places, which stains were evidently the imprints of 
bloody fingers, 

‘** Bin marder here, I guess !” continued the old salt, who 
seemed quite proud of his discovery, and to forthwith con- 
stitate himself a sort of marine detective. ‘*I knowed 
there’d bin murder done here as soon as I saw them alba- 
trosses sheer off, after they had overhauled this craft. I 
says to Ben Calef, says I——” 

**Hold your chatter!” quickly retorted the captain, 
whereupon the sailor subsided into his normal state of 
tobacco-rumination, and grimly watched the proceedings 
of his superior. ‘‘ Not a log nor a paper left to show her 
name,” observed the latter, rammaging in the captain’s 
cabin. ‘ Chronometers gone; aneroid gone, too! Can’t 
understand it! Then there seems every evidence of pre- 
paration. What's ‘iis ?—all the handcuffs gone! Well, 
I am more at sea than ever. Let us cross over to the 
Jady’s cabin.” 

Upon entering the latter apartment they found every- 
thing just as though a lady had that moment left the 
place; but the port was wide open, and from the port- 
hook there depended a morsel of lace, which, fluttering in 
the breeze, attracted the commander's attention. 

Books and garmeats were so disposed about the place 
that it seemed as though the laly who must have so lately 
occupied it had been reading in her berth, when, startled 
by some noise, she had, in her fright, sprung through the 
port, and, of course, been drowned. 

From her journal, which lay opened upon a shelf at the 


head of her berth, Captain Wells learned that the craft 
was the bark Virginia Fields, Captain Brower, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, bound from Calcutta to New York, and 
out ninety days when the lady made her last entry, two 
days before the one upon which the ship was found dere- 
lict by Captain Wells, 

Under any other circumstances, the skipper would have 
closel the book upon ascertaining that it was a diary ; 
but, situated as he was, he thought it his duty to read at 
jeast the entries relating to the voyage, which were both 
voluminous and interesting. 

From them he gleaned that the lady was under the care 
of the skipper, and that during the voyage her only 
fellow-passenger in the cabin, an Italian captain, had 
mada violent love to her, going so far as to threaten her 
life if she did not agree to become his wife. 

From a careful perusal of the diary, Captain Wells in- 
ferred that the lady was really in love with the com- 
maader of the Virginia Fields, as, woman-like, she had 
unconsciously betrayed in endeavoring to hide her secret. 

One thing scemed clear to him: the captain was mur- 
dered, and the lady had committed suicide ; so he secured 
the book, and locking the cabin, repaired on board his 
own ship, where he held a consultation with his mates, 
which resulted in his calling his crew aft, and addressing | 
them as follows : 

** Boys, that ship yonder has been deserted by her 
crew, who have, I belive, murdered their captain, and 
caused the death of a ‘young lady. It is my duty, as 
master of this ship, to take her into the port of New York ; 
but my chief mate, Mr. Gibbon, being perfectly compe- 
tent to take command, I hand her over to him, and shall 
go on board that craft, and, please God, will find out all 
about the bloody deed, and, if I live long enough, will 
bring the villains who perpetrated it to the gallows, Now, 
boys, I want volunteers, Who will go with me? It will 
be hard work, but I am used to that. Who will come ?” 

As the whole of the crew volunteered, the skipper found 
no difficulty in making a selection, and in half an hour 


command under full sail, running before a stiff breezo 
toward the land of the free. 

His crew consisted of the boatswain and eight men, 
and as Barnes had to act as chief mate, Captain Wells 
allotted him one of the staterooms in the saloon, while 
the saillors were allowed to occupy two of the others, 

At eight o’clock he turned in, leaving orders to be 
called in case any change occurred in the weather, and the 
first night passed off without any particular incident oc- 
curring to alarm the watch; but upon the following 
night, during the middle watch, as Captain Wells was re- 
tiring, he fancied that he heard a low moan, 

Hurrying on his clothes, he proceeded on deck, whero 
he was met by the boatswain, who trembled so violently 
that he could scarcely speak. 

“This ship’s haunted,” thickly muttered Barnes. 

** Nonsense,” replied the captain. 

**T wouldno’t behold it again for all my back pay,” re- 
joined the boatswain. ‘‘We saw her glide along the 
decks, stop, wave her hands, and then disappear all of « 
sudden. There isn’t a man will go forward, and I want a 
pull on the foretack. Lord have mercy on us!” added the 
affrighted man, quaintly mixing up duty and superstition 
in his speech. 

Taking a bull’s-eye, the skipper proceeded forward, and 
found upon the deck a damp spot, which the boatswain 
pronounced to be blood, 

After peering about the lonely forecastle, in every bunk 
of which Barnes fancied that he saw a ghost, they slowly 
walked aft, when, overcome by a superstition he could 
not combat, Wells remained on deck until the morning 
dawnei, when he retired to his cabin. 

That day the breeze freshened into a gale, and the cap- 
tain and crew forgot the apparition in their anxiety to 
save the ship. 

Everything was secured by night, and the vessel, under 
close-reefed topsails, tearing through the water at a furi- 
ous rate, and burying herself at every plunge in the wall 
of foam, which seemed to gather higher and higher be- 
neath her bows as she attempted to breast it, and to posit- 
ively throw her back after each effort, although she really 
was making great headway, when one of the men, who 
was lashed to the railing of the poop, shading his eyes 
from the blinding glare of the lightning, cried out : 

**Lord save us, there she is again !” 

Springing down from the poop-ladder, Captain Wells 
endeavored to make his way forward, when a tremendous 
wave broke over the waist of the ship, and washed him 
back, bruised and stunned, upon the poop, while at the 
same instant the apparition uttered a piercing shrick, 
that was heard by all hands, and vanished from their 
sight. : 

The crew gathered about the prostrate form of the skip- 
per, who for some moments appeared to hover between 
life and death ; but at length his quivering eyelids showed 
a return to consciousness, and in ashort time he recovered 
sufficiently to speak. 

‘Where am I ?” he demanded, drawing his right hand 
dreamily across his brow. ‘ Boys, I’m not aboard tho 
Flying Fish, am1I? Where’s Mr. Mitchell ?” 

‘You're aboard of the Virginia Fields, cap,” answered 
Barnes, ‘‘and hava just been washed aft in trying to 
catch a ghost.” 

«Ah, murmured the skipper, ‘‘I remember all about it, 
boys. Now carry me down to my berth, for I’m sorely 
bruised, my lads. That weren’t no human cry I heard, 
and may the Lord have mercy on that creature's soul, for 
why should it be doomed to haunt this ship ?” 
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**T don’t know,’’ replied the boatswain, speaking for the 
rest, as they led the skipper below; “ but what with a 
woman’s ghost forrard, and unearthly noises aft, we’re 
having a lively time of it. I'd just as soon be shipmates 
with the—— Lord save us, what is that ?” 

As he uttered these words, they entered the saloon, and 
heard, as it were, from the deck beneath them a painful 
cry, then a voice moan out : 

** How long, oh, Lord—how long will this continue ?” 

‘This is dreadful !” said the captain. ‘‘ Nothing can 
be alive underneath that cargo. Why, when we lifted the 
hatches we found it so close that wo could scarcely 
breathe. No one can be stowed away, surely !” 

As they deposited him upon the cushions in the saloon, 
the old sailor who had been their lantern-bearer when 
boarding this ship came thundering down the companion, 
white, trembling and speechless, and, tottering a few 
paces, fell swooning before them. 

‘*Gets wuss and wuss !” growled the boatswain, who, 
having a prayerbook and a caul stowed about him, felt a 
a little more courageous than the rest of the crew. ‘‘’Pon 
my soul, what will happen next ?” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, when the ship, 
which had been left to steer itself, suddenly broached to, 
while a tremendous wave swept the decks fore and aft, 
bursting in the skylights, and pouring a torrent of water 
down the wide open companion hatchway ; then followed 
a deafening peal of thunder, and when it had died away, 
and the flash preceding the next lit up everything with 
e‘ectric brilliancy, they beheld the apparition of the mur- 
dered lady standing upon the last step of the ladder. 

The captain, seeing the palsied looks of those about 
him, and forgetting his fear in his desire to set a good 
example, started into a perpendicular position, and de- 
manded : 

*‘ What want ye with me, poor creature? I’ve never 
done thee an injury.” 

Tor a moment the figure hesitated, then, with a look of 
pleased astonishment, rushed forward, and sinking beside 
the captain’s couch, burst into tears. 

‘* Why, it’s a woman !” shouted Wells, falling back in 
pain from his bruises, ‘* Barnes, send the crew on deck, 
and rouse that lubber, or the ship will broach again.” 
Then, slowly raising himself, he placed his hand upon the 
weeping lady’s head, and said : ‘‘ Cheer up, my poor crea- 
ture ; you’re among friends,” 

When she had recovered hcr composure sufficiently to 
reply, the young lady, who was no otherthan Miss Deane, 
informed the captain “that the night after she had made 
the last entry in her journal, the Italian captain succeeded 
in getting charge of the ship, and had informed her ‘ that 
assoon as he had secured a large amount of money, which 
he knew was in the strong-room, he intended to abandon 
the vessel, taking her with him, but before doing this de- 
termined to kill his rival.’ Upon the morning of the per- 
petration of this deed, she heard scuffling and fighting in 
the saloon, and then all was quiet for a time, as the Ital- 
ian, who was none other than the infamous pirate, Carlo 
Pipiti, of Straits notoriety, upon securing the captain, 
then went forward, in order to surprise those of the crew 
who were not in his pay. Having ransacked the captain’s 
cabin for arms and handcuffs, he pounced upon his non- 
confederates, and soon had them in irons; but while he 
was doing this, Miss Deane contrived to arrange her cabin 
to look as though she had jumped overboard ; then, in 
the confusion, managed to secrete herself forward, hiding 
by day between some sheep- pens which were covered with 
hay, and coming out at night for food and water.” 

In reply to the captain’s questions about why sho did 
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not know they were friends, and why she behaved so 
strangely, she said : 

‘**T suppose that I must have been insano tho first few 
days, for I remember nothing, and was not aware that the 
wretch and his accomplices had left the ship ; so, when- 
ever I saw any one, while on my midnight forays, I invol- 
untarily threw up my arms from fright, and when that big 
wave rolled aft to-night, it struck the ship abaft of where 
I hid myself, but it frightened meso thut I——- What 
was that, captain ?” 

From bene. th their feet came a faint moan, followed by : 

** How long, oh, Lord !—how long will this continue ?” 

Then another moan, and all was still. 

Seizing the skipper’s arm, the young lady wildly ex- 
claimed : 

“That's his voice! That’s Captain Brower’s voice! 
Oh, save him! Save him, for he’s dying—he’s dying! 
Tear up the decks! He’s right under here, and in another 
minute he may be dead! Oh, my dear love—save him !” 

Roused by this passionate appeal, the skipper shouted 
to the watch below, who had turned in upon finding that 
the ghost was ‘‘only a poor gal, after all,” and in a short 
time had the boatswain and three others, ax in hand, cut- 
ting into the deck, 

Splinters flew like forest-leaves before a breeze, and in 
ten minutes from the time the discovery was made, the 
men were tearing out the cargo, while between the pauses 
Miss Deane would call to her lover, in order to encourage 
him to live until he could be rescued ! 

But no sound came from the quarter from whence it 
had so recently proceeded, 

‘Oh !” she wildly exclaimed, wringing her hands in 
her terrible agony, ‘the is dead! Poor Lewis! he is 
dead |” 

They had arrived at the top of the strong-room, which 
was built of American live oak, fastened with steel bands 
and bolts, 

‘It’s no use trying to get through this,” said the boat- 
swain, after breaking the heads off three axes ; ‘‘ we must 
find the keys, and, in the meantime, try and get out the 
cargo until we come to the door of this infernal prison.” 

Then, tapping the mass with his ax-handle, he placed 
his ear upon it, and looked for a reply. 

Presently, faint and weak, came the words they had 
twice before heard, evidently showing that the prisoner 
still lived. 

So excited became the young" lady, that she lacerated 
her hands in her eftorts to tear away the steel-bound mass, 
while’ brave Captain Wells endeavored to soothe her, 
promising to do all man could to speedily rescue her 
lover from his terrible position. , 

When the boatswain paused in his labor she sprang into 

the cavity, calling upon the imprisoned one to answer her, 
but either the walls of the strong-room were too thick, or 
the unfortunate man.was sinking, for no reply came, 
though she ceased not to utter her pathetic appeal, say- 
ing : 
“Oh, Lewis, Lewis! speak but one word, my darling ! 
Lewis, it is l—your Mollie—safe, and out of the reach of 
that fiend! Oh, dear heart, say that you can hear me! 
You will soon be rescued now, my darling, for I am 
here |” 

‘¢Take her away !” hoarsely directed Captain Wells, the 
tears rolling down his rugged cheeks. 

‘Oh, no, let me remain here, please!” she pleaded. 
‘‘T will be very calm, captain, but I must stay.” 

Motioning his men to leave her alone, the skipper di- 
rected them to work athwartships, instead of fore and aft. 

Bale after bale was dragged forth, yet no signs of a 
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door, and two of the crew were badly injured through the | stimulated the sailors to perform greater feats of strength 
closing of the cargo around them, when Miss Deane | than they had before attempted, and bale after bale was 
begged to be allowed to enter the dangerous aperture. passed out and hoisted into the cabin, 

As they had not heard any sound proceeding from the | Ere they had cleared a third of the starboard side of tho 
room for a long time, Captain Wells reluctantly assented, | strong-room, Miss Deane saw that the door must be upon 
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Fortunately for the imprisoned ore, the ship was run- | the forward side, and, fired by her example, the men made 
ning before a gale, and there was comparatively little | faster progress than ever. 
rolling motion. It was past noon when word was sent along the tunnel 
It was a dark, horrible hole ; yet the young lady never | to the watchers on deck that they could see the corner of 
for 4 moment hesitated, but immediately proceeded to ex- | the door, and Captain Wells crawled all over the ship in 
amine the outer wall of her lover's prison. Her presence ' his anxiety to find the key of the room, 
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The sailors were of opinion that when the pirate had 
secured his victim he had carried him below, and, thrust- 
ing him into the strong-room, had piled the cargo down 
the hatchway, secured the scuttle, and left his unfortunate 
victim to die of starvation. 

But the mystery was, how had he contrived to exist, 
even as long as he seemed to have done, without air? 
That he could be alive when they got the first glimpse of 
the door, no one but Miss Deane for a moment credited. 

‘“Now, then, my lads,” she cried, unconsciously imi- 
tating the captain’s words, *‘a few more bales and we have 
the door clear, then——” 

«It will be wuss work than trying to break in the back 
of the strong-room,” groaned the old salt who figures in 
the opening of tuis story. ‘‘’Tuin’t no good, miss.” 

‘“*No good, you imbecile old idiot !” quickly retorted 
Miss Deane, who feared the effect of this ‘‘ wet blanket ” 
upon her toiling assistants. ‘‘No good? Why, it has to 
be done, my man !” 

The old sailor, who had bravely done his share, and 
more than once been squeezed nearly flat by the cargo, 
looked at the lady for a moment, then slowly replied : 

** By the powers, miss, an’ it’s myself, as an American, 
that’s proud of you!” 

Refreshed by the pause and laugh which followed this 
Gpeech, the men redonbled their efforts, and soon the word 
was passed along the deck : 

‘The door is clear !" 

Heavier axes and sledge-hammers were sent down, and 
Captain Wells and the watches above could hear the dull] 
thuds as the blows rained hard and fast upon the door 
below. 

Suddenly came a cry from the passageway, and it was 
found that the pitching of the ship had caused the cargo 
$0 close upon one of the sailors, who was stationed there 
to pass along water and send messages to the workers, 

Seizing a light, Miss Dean hurried to the spot, and 
found that the man had been caught between two ava- 
lanches of cargo, but, while imprisoned, was quite safe, so 
long as the bales did not shift any further. He was 
quickly rescued, but they were caught as in a trap. 

’ As she was returning to the door she happened to cast 
her eyes above, when she noticed that there was a hatch- 
Way right over the entrance to the treasure-room. 

Piling bale upon bale, the crew succeeded in forcing off 
the hatchway, which they found was situated at the foot 
of the companion, and which had been cleverly hidden by 


a carpet. Hobbling forward, the astonished Captain | 


Welles looked down the hole, and exclaimed : 
** What a fool I was, not to tear up the saloon-carpets ! 
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Is there no key lying about the ship that will fit that | 


door ?” 


“Why, I sawa key on deck the day we boarded this | 


craft,” replied the old salt, who had so amusingly be- 
trayed his Hibernian origin ; ‘‘and,” after a long pause, 
“I guess it was sucked down the second scupper-hole 
abaft the mainmast, starboard side.” 

Captain Wells, who was so terribly bruised and shaken 
by the accident of the previous night—fearing, if he de- 
puted a sailor to search for the key, that he would, even if 
the article were still lodged in the seupper-hole, lose it in 
his clumsy attempt to extricate it from its dangerous rest- 
ing place—contrived to crawl on deck, and, assisted by 
Barnes, after much probing and fishing, to draw forth a 
rusty-looking key. 

Forgetting his broken ribs and other painful injuries, 
Wells hobbled below, shouting : 

**I hive it, miss! Here’s the key !” 

And he was about to descend the strong-room hutch, 


and to try if the key would fit, when the young lady took 
it from him saying : 

‘Give it me! I must be the one to save him |” 

With trembling hands she approached the door, but, in 
her nervous haste, could not turn the key. Wells noticed 
this, and was stepping forward to assist her, when she 
motioned him back, crying : 

**Don’t touch me now! Stand back, for the love of 
heaven, and give him air!” when the lock suddenly yielded 
to her frantic effort, and the door, as though pressed from 
inward, flew open. 

Seizing a lamp, the young lady was about to enter, 
when her eyes encountered a terrible sight. 

At her feet, stark, bloody, and fearful even in death, was 
the body of a man. 

‘* Father of mercy ! I shall go mad !” she cried. 
Pipiti, the pirate!” 

As she said this a faint moan came from the noisome in- 
terior of the living tomb, and in another second she was 
upon her knees, sobbing and crying, by the side of a 
prostrate form, stretched in the extreme corner of the 
room. 

**Oh, waken, waken my darling! Iam here!” she pas- 
sionately exclaimed. ‘* Lewis, dear love, you are not 
dying—you must not die, for you are with your Mollie 
now !” 

**Bring some brandy quickly, and remove this carrion 
on deck,” directed Wells. 

They brought the spirits ; and when Miss Deane had 
diluted and tasted it, as thongh it were for an infant, she 
poured a few drops down the throat of her unconscious 
lover. 

The precious gem of life was connected with the body 
by such a fragile thread that, for some seconds, it seemed 
as though it must part, and the soul wing its way to an- 
other world ; but the magnetic touch of the devoted girl 
by his side strengthened the thread, and in a few hours be 
became conscious ; but ere that occurred, they removed 
him into his cabin, where he was left alone with the woman 
who loved him so tenderly. 

It was night when the trembling eyelids gave the first 
sign of returning animation, and when Captain Brower 
glanced around him, he saw the face of his lady passenger. 

He had never told his love, and, in his clamsy sailor 
fashion, had always endeavored to hide it from her; but 
no preliminary story was now required, for when he asked, 
‘“‘Where am I? Have I been dreaming ?” a low voice 
replied : 

**No, dear Lewis; it is not a dream! But I am with 
you now, darling, and we shall never part again |” 

**Miss Deane !” he murmured. ‘Ob, thank God !" 

Under her gentle care Captain Brower soon recovered 
sufliciently to sit up; but he had been terribly wounded, 
and it would be some time before he could get about. 

It appeared that the eeizure of the ship and treasure 
was an organized plan, Pipiti taking passage at Calcutta, 
after shipping as many of his accomplices as possible 
before the mast, several others being carried as steerage 
passengers, 

The overtures to Miss Deane were only incidental to the 
position in which he found himself; but it was unfortu- 
nate for him that he had not concealed that feeling, as it 
led to his death. 

Tn his band was a wretch named Villedot, a Frenchman, 
one of the steerage-passengers, This man, whose hands 
were literally dyed with blood, used to watch Miss Deane 
for hours, as she read or walked, and finally had, in his 
brute fashion, conceived an ardent passion for her. 

When Pipiti unfolded his plan about the young lady, 
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and his intention of murdering the captain, and then plun- 
dering the ship, Villedot resolved to frustra e his plans, 
and proposed to secure the captain, plunder the strong- 
room, imprison the unfortunate man in the empty cell, 
and leave him to die—poisoned by his own breath, 

The fiendishness of this idea charmed Pipiti, and upon 
the appointed day they pounced upon Captain Brower, and 
having overcome him, proceeded to plunder the ship of 
its treasure, thinking to be able to seize the lady at any 
moment, 

The treasure taken from the strong-room, Villedot as- 
sisted Pipiti to remove their victim to the empty cell. 

As Brower, desperately wounded though he was, re- 
sisted, Pipiti wished to make an end of his life ; but upon 
Villedot calling to the fiendish captain’s mind the horrible 
torture that the skipper would endure, were he buried 
alive, he contrived to persuade him to let the unfortunate 
live. They entered the room side by side, bearing the 
body between them ; and when fairly within the door, Vil- 
ledot, dropping the wounded man, drew his kreisse, and 
savagely attacked Pipiti. Overcome by the suddenness of 
the assault, and hampered as he was by the body of Cap- 
tain Brower, Pipiti fell back mortally wounded, while his 
companion sprang from the room, and locking the door, 
proclaimed himself chief of the band. 

The remainder of the pirates, thoroughly unprepared for 
such a coup, at once gave him their allegiance, and by his 
orders piled bale upon bale before the door of the strong- 
room, and secured the hatch, as described. 

Upon proceeding to Miss Dean’s cabin, eager to con- 
front the beauty he so much coveted, he found that she 
was gone; and, believing that she had committed suicide— 
after oursing her for evading him—left the ship. 

One lovely Summer afternoon, as Captain Brower sat, 
propped up in an armchair, telling these facts, ons 
Wells asked him to do a favor. 

** What do you require ? I'll do anything in my power 
for you, shipmate,”’ replied the invalid. 

** Well, explain the mystery of how you contrived to 
exist for five days without fresh air !” 

“Tis no mystery,” answered Brower. ‘There are no 
real ones in this world, I owe my life to the rats and this 
dear woman !” 

** The rats ?” echoed Wells. 

‘* Yes,” replied Brower. ‘* When T entered that place 
I thonght that I was doomed ; but Pipiti, who had been 
an inhabitant of many prisons in his time, said nothing 
in reply to my fears. Knowing him to be desperately 
wounded, I shared my tobacco with him, which must have 
touched even his brutal nature, for, just before he died 
he said,‘ You no die for want of air ; plenty rat-holes in this 
cursed place !’ and then he died.” 

‘* And the noises ?” demanded Captain Wells. 

‘‘Pipiti used to shout and swear in Itulian, and the 
sounds, passing through the rat-holes, must have been 
heard all over the ship.” 

‘*T heard them !” remarked Miss Dean, with a shudder ; 
‘‘but I thought it was the rats, yet, singularly enongh, 
never saw one of those animals on board. But, thank 
heaven, I have been able to balk the pirate’s revenge, 
even at the risk of giving the Virginia Fields the reputa- 
tion of being a haunted India trader !” 
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Tue trade in monkeys is larger than would be imag- 
ined. The menageries and shows demand many, but more 
are kept as pets all the world over, In warm countries, of 


course, this is more frequently the case, but who can tell 
whether even here the next fashionable freak may be to 
have a monkey as a necessary addition to every house that 
makes any pretension to be anything. The ways of cap- 
turing the chattering inquisitive creatures are many. Ino 
some parts they put liquor in cups, and after tasting it, 
leave the cups, The monkeys follow the example of their 
betters, and are soon unable to climb back to their leafy 
haunts, and come to their sober senses to find themselves 
prisoners, 

Birdlime, or something of the samo nature, is also used. 
Indeed, an adhesive substance of the kind cin be em- 
ployed in capturing many animals. In India even leop- 
ar's and tigers are taken by scattering it freely where the 
animals are in the habit of lying or rolling. It sticks to 
their fur and paws, and in rolling about to get rid of it, 
they blind themselves, and are killed or captured, To 
take monkeys by it, some African tribes put it in cocoa- 
nut shells, and excite the curiosity of the spying monkeys 
by pretending to eat it. A few shells nearest the trees 
have something eatable, Finding this the monkeys flock 
down, but the majority, after thrusting their right paw 
into the cavity of the shell, find it impossible to withdraw 
it. They fret and fume and worry. Then they give up 
and try to run off, but to climb a tree with one paw fast in 
@ cocoanut shell is more than monkey engineering can 
compass, and they are soon captured. A little warm water, 
properly applied, releases them. Monkey meditations on 
the dangers of curiosity come too lute to restore them to 
their former freedom. 
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Tue Eastern shore of Maryland, by virtue of its many 
creeks and rivers, has long been famous for its ducks. 
Redheads and canvasbacks abound, and although those 
who live near the water are blessed, in season, with an 
abundance of these delicious fowls, those living inland are 
not so fortunate, and oftentimes purchase them at as high 
a price as those living in the city. Espscially is this the 
case in the interior country in the vicinity of Centreville, 
Queen Anne County. There a wild duck is esteemed a 
great rarity, although flocks of the wild birds in their 
migrations during certain seasons of the year wing their 
flight over the inland country, in sight, but far beyond 
gun-reach. Then, too, they fee at certain times in the 
swamps and open ponds, but the county game-laws pro- 
hibit their being bagged. A gentleman in this neighbor- 
hood (near Centreville), vonches for the following, which 
he himself witnessed. He says: 

**T and my son were standing near the farinhouse, in an 
open field, when we descried three dark objects, about the 
size of small birds, far up in the air, circling and darting 
hither and thither, We. watched closely, and after a while 
they approached more nearly the earth. We then dis- 
covered that they were two ducks and a bald eagle; the 
eagle endeavoring to capture the ducks, and the ducks 
exerting themselves to elude their pursuer. Far away in 
the distance we could discern the main flock, from which 
the two ducks had been separate!, flying steadily to the 
cover of the forest. 

“The eagle would pounce first upon one, and then re- 
linquish it, in order to capture the other. Dropping that, 
he would return to his first capture, seemingly like the 
dog in the fable, greedy to secure both, This was kept 
up for some time, when the eagle, suddenly darting for- 
ward, struck one of the birds with his talons, then swoop- 
ing upon the other, struck that, too, The first bird fell at 
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our fect; we had scarcely time to pick it up when the{ The principle on which the sun-dial is constructed may 
other fell, with the eagle following. We picked up the be easily explained. Owing to the earth’s rotation, the 
second one, and the eagle, observing our presence, flew | sun appears to move round our globe in twenty-four hours. 
screaming away. On examination it was found that the | The circumference of the earth is, of course, a circle, and 
eagle had strack the ducks on the head, nearly severing | every circle is divided into 360 degrees, Hence the sun 
the heads from their bodies. They were fine-sized can- | appears to pass over 360 degrees in twenty-four hours, or 
vasbacks, and we had them cooked for dinner.” The wit- | fifteen degrees in one hour. When, at any place, the sun 


nesses of the affair are persons of undoubted veracity. | reaches tLe meridian—that is, its greatest altitude on any 
= _— — | given day—it is said to be noon, and we call the hour 
rm twelve, 
A SUN-DIAL. | Suppose, then, it is twelve o’clock at Greenwich, Eug- 
By Wi.t1AM Lawson, F.R.G.S. | land, it will be evident, from what has been said, that at a 


Sun-dials are now seldom met with, though we may still | place fifteen degrees to the west of Greenwich it will be 
occasionally see one fixed to the south side of an old | eleven, while at a place fifteen degrees east it will be one 
church, or standing as an ornament in a garden, But at! o'clock. Let Pr, B, P’, D (Fige 1, page 378), represent the 
one time they am earth as a hol- 
were much = low, transpar- 
more common, ; ent sphere, 
and, indeed, having an axis 
before clocks > 2. 2, on 
and_ watches which it turns. 


Were invented Pp, P', will be 


were almost the the poles of the 
only means of axis, and the 
dotted line mid- 


measuring time 
with any ap- 
proach to ac- 
curacy. 

The instru- 
ment has been 
in use from the 
earliest times. 
The Hebrews 
Were acquaint- 
ed with it at 
least seven cen- 
turies before 
the Christian 
era. We all 
recollect the 
sizn given by 
the prophet to 
King Hezekiah, 
that the 
shadow should 
go ten degrees 
backward on 
“the dial of 
Ahaz” (Isa, 
xxxviii. 8). The 
Greeks derived i the equator, 
their knowl- Bet ei why nage ae and therefore 

° CHASED BY AN EAGLE,— SEE PAGE 315. ° 
edge of it from somewhere in 
their Eastern neighbors, and by them it wis introduced | the neighborhood of London ; and let us suppose the sphere 
among the Romans. In England down as late as the | cut through by the horizontal plane a, 8, c, vp. Now, if 
seventeenth century no mathematical treatises were so | the axis p, 5, P' be opaque, the sun in its apparent motion 
common as those on dialing, and this branch of mathe- | round the earth—caused, as we know, by the earth’s rota- 
matical astronomy may still occasionally be met with in | tion on its axis—will pass from one meridian to another at 
old text-books, regular intervals of one hour, and cause the shadow of the 

The dial, of course, always labored under the disadvan- | axis to fall upon the horizontal plane. Thus if at one 
tage of not being of any use in cloudy weather, or after | o'clock it falls upon the point », an hour later the shadow 
sunset ; and hence, in very early times, it was customary | will be on II. ; two hours later, at III, and so on. An 
to calculate the hours of night from the position of some | hour before one, the shadow will be at XIL ; two hours 
prominent star. Arago tells us that the Abbot of Cluny | before, at XI. 
consulted the stars when he wished to know the time for Now in a sun-dial the plane 4, B, c, D, may be repre- 
midnight prayers; at other times a monk remained | sented by a horizontal slab of slate, marble, or brass. A 
awake, and, in order to measure the lapse of time, re- | triangular piece of metal, similar to a, c, B (Fig. 2) called 
peated certain Psalms, having learnt by experiment how | a gnomon, stands perpendicularly on the slab, the line 4, 
many he conld say in an honr. B, being due north and south, The line a, ©, called the 


way between 
them will re- 
present the 
equator. Let 
the equator be 
divided into 
twenty-four 
equal parts, 
and through 
these divisions 
draw the mer- 
idians 1, 2, 3, 
etc. These 
meridians will, 
of course, be 
fifteen degrees 
apart. For the 
sake of clear- 
ness we put 
only twelve of 
these in the 
diagram. Let 
B be a point 
about fifty de- 
grees north of 
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style, poists to the Pole star, and is therefore parallel 
with the earth’s axis, and thus corresponds with P, E, P’. 
When the sun is on the meridian, the point where the 
shadow of the gnomon falls is marked XII Earlier in 
the day the shadow falls to the west of this point ; later, 
it falls on the eastern side. The dial-plate is carefully 
graduated according to well-known rules, which we need 
not stop to consider, and thus, if the dial has been cor- 
rectly made, any hour between sunrise and sunset may be 


FIG. 1. SHOWING THE PRINCIPLE UPON WHICH A SUN-DIAT 

18 CONSTRUCTED. 
ascertained by consulting it ona bright day. Horas non 
numero nisi serenas (I only count the hours of sunshine), 
was an ancient dial motto. We have spoken only of the 
horizontal sun-dial, but in the vertical dial the principle is 
precisely the same; the style must in all cases point to 
the Pole star. 

It will be obvions from what has been stated that a sun- 
dial made for London would be useless for either Paris or 
Edinburgh. The altitude of the Pole star varies with the 
latitude, and hence is greater at Edinburgh and less at 
Paris than at London ; and as the styls must always point 
to the Pole star, the angle it makes with the dial-plate 
must vary with the latitude. Agaia, a little consideration 
will show that before clocks and watches came into use 
there would be no such thing as Greenwich time, At the 
presen‘ day, no matter in what part of the British Islands 
we may happen to be, we regulate our watches by Green- 
wich time, which can always be ascertained at the nearest 
railway-station. But when dials had to be depended upon, 
different towns would have different time. London time 
would differ from that of Bristol, Glasgow from Edin- 
burgh. 

It has been already stated that a place fifteen degrees 
to the east or west of Greenwich has noon an hour earlier 
or later, as the case may be ; and if fifteen degrees make 
an hour's difference, one degree will make a difference of 
jour minutes, Thus, it is noon at Greenwich eight min- 
utes before noon at Liverpool, and-five-and-twenty minutes 
before it is noon at Dublin. Of courss people might have 
agreed then, as now, to accept Greenwich time as the 
standard ; but then where would have been the use of 
their sun-dials ? Probably a uniform standard of time was 
not so necessary two or three centuries ago as it is now, 
with our railways and telegraphs, and all the complex life 
of modern civilization. A survival of the old custom of 


each town having its own local time still exists at Ipswich, 
where the town clock indicates local time, and is, there- 
fore, always about four minutes before Greenwich time. 
Suppose some bright day, about noon, we come across 
o sun-dial, and have the curiosity to examine it, and to 
compare it with our watch or the neighboring church 


| minutes to ten now. 


A SUN-DIAL. 


clock. If the dial indicate the hour of twelve, the chances 
are that it will differ a few minutes— perhaps as much as a 
quarter of an hour—from Greenwich time. Part of this 
difference may probably be explained by what was said in 
the last paragraph, but not the whole of it. If we look at 
a dial in Greenwich itself, we shall find that it seldom ex- 
actly agrees with the clock ; and if we examine it at inter- 
vals for a week or two we shall find that the time indicated 
varies in a remarkable way. Thus, if we examine the sun- 
dial .early in March, we shall find it about ten minutes 
slow when compared with a clock ; a month later the dif- 
ference will be only about one minute slow ; in May we 
shall find it three or four minutes fast. The question 
naturally arises, Which is right, the sun or the clock ? 
At first we incline in favor of the sun, for he is the recog- 
nized ruler of the day, and, besides, he has no complicated 
system of wheels to get out of order. But let us not 
decide hastily. 

The apparent daily motion of the sun we know is only 
apparent; it is caused by the daily rotation of the earth 
upon its axis ; but this also causes an apparent movement 
among the stars, Is their motion regular, or does it seem 
to vary like that of the sun? Suppose on some clear 
night we notice a bright star in a line with a church spire, 
the top of a tree, or some tall chimney, and carefully note 
the exact time as well as the exact position. If we look 


‘for that star the next evening, we shall observe it in the 


same position probably a little earlier than we expected. 
If it was ten o’clock the night before, it will want four 
And if we continue our observations 
night after night, we shall find that it always ocoupies ex- 
actly the same interval of time in returning to the place 
where we firat observed it. This interval is twenty-three 
hours, fifty-six minutes, or very nearly. Thus at the end 
of a fortnight we may look for the star at nine o'clock in- 
stead of ten ; at the end of a month, about eight o'clock. 
Here, then, is another difficulty. The apparent motion cf 
both the stars and the sun is caused by the earth's rota- 
tion; the stars complete a revolution in twenty-three 
hours, fifty-six minutes; the suo requires twenty-four 
hours. How do we account for this difference of four 
minutes ? and what is the exact time which the earth re- 
quires to make one revolution upon its axis ? Now we 
must remember that the apparent motion of the stars 
never varies, while the apparent motion of the sun 
does vary, as the sun-dial proves. Both of them 
are caused by the earth's rotation, and this ro- 
tation, it is natural to suppose, is uniform. 
If we watch a top spinning we see that for 
a time its motion is perfectly uniform ; 
there is no change from quick to slower 
r and then again to quicker motion, 
The rotation is gradually overcome 
by friction; if it were not for 
this, once started it might spin 
on forever. The earth spins 
round just like a top, but 
there is no friction, and 
hence it goes on with 
a uniform motion 
from day to day, 
and from year to 
year. The exact 
time it takes to make one revolution is that indicated 
by the stars—twenty-tbree hours fifty-six minutes, This 
is called a sidereal day. 

But now two other questions arise. Why is a solar day 
about four minutes longer than a sidereal day? And why 
d»> solar days vary in Jength ? 


c 


FIG. 2.— THE GNOMON, 


We know that the earth has two motions: besides the 
diurnal or daily motion on its own axis, there is an annual 
motion round the sun. It is this annuul motion which 
causes the difference between solar and sidereal days. ‘his 


muy be explained by a diagram, Let a B (lig. 3) be a | 


FIG. 3,—ILLUSTRATING THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A SIDEREAI. 
AND A SOLAR DAY, 


A SUN- DIAL. 
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in its orbit as it approaches the sun. In the Winter 
months, therefore, the earth is moving more rapidly than 
at any other time ; in the Summer months more slow'y, 
A glance at Fig. 3 will show that this must make a differ- 
ence in the length of solar days, Thedifference in length 
between a solar and a sidereal day depends upon the 
distance from x to £'. 1f the earth’s annual motion 
were uniform, this distance would always ke the 
same ; but since the earth’s motion is not uniform, 
this distince varies, and consequently the length of 
the solar day must vary. 

But even supposing the earth’s motion in its orbit 
were perfectly uniform, there is another circumstance 
which would cause the solar days to vary in length. 
In the diagram on page 381 the straight lines drawn 
through the globes represent the inclination of tho 
earth’s axis to the plane of the ecliptic. By ecliptic 
we mean the apparent path of the sun among the 
stars caused by the earth’s annual motion. The 
earth’s orbit lies in the plane of the ecliptic — that 
is, on the same level—but a glance at the diagram 
will show that the equator does not lie in this plane, 
but is inclined to it at a considerable angle. At the 
Summer solstice the sun is vertical at a point twenty- 


portion of te earth’s orbit, and £, zx’ the earth in two dif- | three and a half degrees north of the equator; at the 


ferent positions. Suppose when the earth is at x that an 
observer at a sees the sun on the meridian ; then it is evi- 
dent that if the earth were stationary in its orbit the 
point a would, by the earth’s rotation, be brought round 
to the same position again in twenty-three hours fifty-six 
minutes, and the solar days and the sidereal days would 
be of the same length. But while the earth is making one 
revolut:on upon its axis it is also moving forward in its 
orbit, and has reached x. An observer at a will not now 
see the sun on the meridian, but a little to the east, and 
the earth must turn a little more to bring the sun op to 
the meridian, and it requires about four minutes to give 
this little extra turn. Hence it will be seen that in a solar 
day the earth makes rather mcre than cne revolution on 
its axis. 

It might be thought that the movement of the earth in 
its orbit would also affect the position of the stars in the 
same way. But th se bodies are at such immense dis- 
tances from us that the movement of the earth from one 
side of its orbit to the other causes only the very slightest 
change in the apparent position of even the stars nearest 
to us, 

We have now to consider the second question—Why 
are not the solar days all of the same length ? There are 
two reasons for this. First, because the motion of the 
earth in its orbit is not uniform, Secondly, because the 
ecliptic does not coincide with the celestial equator, The 
first cause is easily explained ; the second is rather more 
difficult to understand. 

In the diagram on page 381 we have a representa- 
tion of the earth in different parts of its orbit. The posi- 
tions A and © are called respectively the Summer and 
Winter solstices; pn and p, the equinoxes. The earth’s 

rbit is not a perfect circle, but an ellipse. In Winter we 

are three million miles nearer the sun than in Summer. 
Some may think that if this statement be correct we 
ought to have warmer days in Winter. But the heat 
which we receive from the sun depends very much upon 
the direction of its rays. We all know that it is much 
hotter at noon than ,early in the morning. In Summer, 
the sun’s rays are more vertical than in Winter; hence 
the days are warmer. 

Now, just as a falling stone moves more quickly as it 
approaches the ground, so the earth moves more quickly 


Winter solstice, twenty-three and a half degrees south ; at 
the equinoxes it is vertical ut the equator. 

In an artificial globe a circle is sometimes drawn to re- 
present the sun’s path. When this is the case, wesee that 
it bisects the equator in two points, and recedes from it on 
either side to the tropics of Cancer and Capricora, which 
are twenty-three and a half degrees north and south of 
the equator, respectively. The ecliptic, however, we must 
recollect, is not an imaginary circle upon the earth, but in 
the heavens; and there is also a circle corresponding to 
the equator called the celestial equator. These two celes- 
tial circles, however, have the same inclination to each 
other as the circles sometimes drawn upon the artificial 
globe. Let the circle a c d e (Fig. 4) represent the celes- 
tial equator, and } a‘ b' f, the ecliptic. Now, owing to 
the earth’s annual motion, the sun appears to travel round 
the ecliptic in the course of a year. If the earth’s motion 
were perfectly uniform the distance traveled by the sun 
along the ecliptic would be exactly the same every day, but 
its progress eastward would not ulways appear the same, 
All measurements to the east and west have reference to 
the equator, just as all meastrements to the north and 


. 


b 


FIG. 4.— SHOWING THE INCLINATION OF THE ECLIPTIC TO THE 
CELESTIAL EQUATOR, 
south have reference to the poles, A glance at the dia- 
gram will show that the distance a b is not the same asa c, 
so that near the equinoxes the sun’s apparent daily motion 
to the eastward is less than the average, On the other 
hand, at the solstices, the di-tance traveled by the sun in 
one day—from a‘ to b‘—is the same when measured on the 
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celestial equator. As a matter of fact, solar days near the 
equinoxes ara twenty seconds shorter than the average, 
and at the solstices twenty seconds longer. 

Thus we see that even if the motion of the earth in its 
orbit were uniform there would be a difference in the 
length of solar days ; but the molion, as we have seen, is 
not uniform. The consequence of the two causes combined 
is that we never get two solar days together of exactly the 
same length. They do not vary from each other more 
than about fifty seconds, but this difference may go on ac- 
cumulating for weeks together, so that sometimes there is 
as much as sixteen minutes’ difference between solar time 
and Greenwich time. Greenwich time is the average 
length of the solar days, and this is exactly twenty-four 
hours. 

At certain periods of the year a number of short solar 
days may come together, and then the sun is behind the 
clock. At another period a number of long solar days 
come together, and then the sun is before the clock. 


There are only four days in the year when the clock and | 
the sun-dial agree. These are April 15th, June 15th, | 


August 31st, and December 24th. The difference befwecn 
solar time and Greenwich time is called the equation of 
time. It can be calculated beforehand for every day in 
the year, and is 
sometimes 
printed in al- 
manacs, and oc- 
casionally on the 
face of large 
dials. In order 
to make use of 
this table we 
should notice 
carefully the 
exact time indi- 
cated by the 
turning to the 
table, 


is before the 


THE SHEPHERD'S DIAL. clock or behind, 


find out | 
whether the sun | 
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and how much, If, then, we make the necessary 
addition or subtraction, we get correct time, and 
can then test our watches or the neighboring 
church clock. The earth completes a revolution 
round the sun in 365} days, or, more exactly, 365 
days, five hours, 
forty-eight minutes, 
forty-nine seconds. 
The year is divided 
into months, and 
these, as the name 
indicates (Saxon, 
monath, from mona, 
the moon), were 
originally, in Eng- 
land, at any rate, 
regulated by changes 
in the moon. The 
exact time, from new 
moon to new moon, 
is twenty-nine days, 
twelve hours, forty- 
four minutes, and 
2°87 seconds ; so that. 
in round numbers, we 
may say thirty days. 
But twelve months of thirty days each would only 
give us 360 days; to certuin months, therefore, we assign 
thirty-one days, to make up the complete year. Wo 
obtain the names of the months from the Romans, who 
originally only had ten months in the year. We can 
find a trace of this fact in the names September, October, 
November, December—which mean the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth months, respectively. It was soon 
noticed, however, that ten months were not suffcient, and 
two more, January and February, were added, which 
originally had twenty-eight days each. The number of 
days in January was subsequently raised to thirty-one, 
but February still retains its twenty-eight days. In the 
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time of Julius Caesar the Roman calendar had got into 
great confusion. Among other irregularities, the vernal 
equinox (March 21st) was almost two months later than it 
ought to be. To remedy this, two months were inserted 
between November and December, so that that particular 


| year (n.c. 46) had fourteen months, The number of days 


sun - dial ; then, | 


was correctly fixed at 365}, and to get rid of the quarter 
it was decided to intercalate—that is, to interpose—a day 
between the 23d and 24th of February. This was done by 
counting the 24th of February twice. Now the 24th of 
February was then called seztilis, or sixth—that is, the 


‘sixth day before the first of March—and when this day 


was reckoned twice the year was called Lissextile, or double 


sixth, We add an 
extra day to the 
month instead, and 
call it Jeap year. 
The reason for this 
name seems to be 
that in ordinary 
years Christmas day 
and other fixed days 
are one day later 
each succeeding year, 
but in leap year they 
are two days later; 
there is thus a leap 
over one day. The 
efforts of Julius 
Cesar to reform the 
calendar was commemorated by the name of one of the 
months, which was changed from Quintilis to July. 

But we have seen above that a year is not exactly 365} 
days, but about eleven minutes short of this, and though 
this does not seem much, yet if amounts to a whole day 
in 130 years, The consequence of this was that toward 
the close of the sixteenth century it was found that the 
calendar again stood in need of reform. An Italian phy- 
sician projected a plan for its reformation. This, on being 
presented to Pope Gregory XIII., was submitted to a con- 
ference of prelates and learned men, and adopted, and in 
1582 a Papal brief was issued, abolishing the Julian cal- 
endar in all Catholic countries, and introducing in. its 
stead the one now in use, under 
the name of the Gregorian, or re- 
formed calendar. It is also some- 
times called the new style, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Julian, or 
old style, The chief alterations 
were these: ten days were 
dropped after the 4th of October, 
1582, and the 15th was reckoned 


prevent any error in future, every 

SHELL OR CUP DIAL, 
style, was to have been a leap year, was now to be a 
common year, the fourth excepted. Thus, 1600 was to 
remain a leap year, but 1700, 1800, and 1900 were to be 
of the ordinary length, and 2000 a leap year again. 

For a long time, however, the Protestant countries of 
Europe would not adopt the new style, and it was not 
until 1751 that England did so. In that year the famous 
Lord Cnestertield introduced a bill into Parliament, and 
the measure received the royal assent. But it met with 
much opposition out-of-doors. The great body of the 
people regarded the measure as impious and Popish, and 
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THE EARTH IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF ITS ORBIT. 
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| new reckoning to 


in immediately after the 4th. To | 


100th year which, by the old | 


|; commence was 


oe 
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as eleven days had to be omitted in the month of Sep- 
tember, so as to bring the calendar into unison with the 
equinoxes, people had an idea that they were being robbed 
of eleven days. By this bill, also, the year was made to 
commence with the 1st of January instead of March 25th, 
as it had done previously. Russia, and those countries 
which belong to the Greek Church, still follow the old 
style, and hence in Russia Christmas Day falls on what 
we call January 6th, for the discrepancy between the old 
style and the astronomical year now amounts to twelvo 
days. 

A curious attempt was made at the time of the French 
Revolution to introduce an entirely new calendar. The 
year was made to consist of twelve months of thirty days 
each, and to complete the full number, five /é/e days (in 
leap years six) were added to the end of the year. Each 
month was divided into three parts, called decades, of ten 
days each, The 
time fixed for the 


the autumnal 
equinox (Septem- 
ber 22d) of 1792, 
The old namegs 
of the months 
were dropped, 
and new ones, 
descriptive of the 
time of year, ad- 
opted —such as 
windy month, 
rainy month, 
foggy month, harvest month, and fruit month. An at- 
tempt was also made to carry the decimal.mode of reckon- 
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| ing into the hours of the day ; thus the day was divided 


into ten parts, and these subdivided into hundreds 
and thousands, This, of course, involved an entire 
change in the dial plates of clocks and watches, and 
a decree was issued to this effect. But the new 
mode of reckoning, as might be expected, perplexed 
and puzzled ordinary people, and the attempt had 
to be abandoned ; and in 1805, when Napoleon be- 
came Emperor, the entire calendar was abolished, 
and the Gregorian calendar re-established, 


Pror. B. Prerce maintains that the discovery of 
Neptune was ‘“‘only a happy accident”; the planet 
found by Galli, in accordance with Leverrier’s direc- 
tion, was not the planet ‘‘ to which geometrical analy- 
sis had directed the telescope.” 


THE EDITOR’S OPERA-GLASS. 


THE EDITOR'S OPERA-GLASsS. 

Wuen we say that Oscar Wilde has come, been lionized, 
ed, praised, abused and followed from hotel to lodging- 
house, and finally has gone on to Washington, we have 
turned the opera-glass upon the latest sensation. When we 
claim for our own house the best newspaper-portrait which 
has appeared for years of auy celebrity of this much- 
talked-of lion (we refer to the portrait of Mr. Wilde in 
Frank Lestie’s Illustrated Newspaper), we but quote the 
opinion of a kindly contemporary. 

Mr. Wilde dresses in an odd way, and wears hair so long 
that he forcibly reminds one of the earlier pictures of 
Mrs. Browning ; but with that exception he is not an ex- 
traordinary-looking person. His face, when he talks and 
smiles, is an agreeable one. He is full of Oxford culture 
and natural genius, modest and sympathetic in the draw- 
ing-room, and impressive in the lecture-room. Perhaps 
he told us nothiog new in saying that the conventionalized 
sunflower and lily were admirable subjects for embroidery 
and decoration. But his treatment of the general topic of 


art-education was well spoken. Mr. Wilde has brought | 


two of our American peculiarities to the fore, perhaps not 


the best two—our lion-hanting, first ; and our tendency to | 
| by Professor J. K. Paine was reproduced, and the sorrows 
| of GEdipus, the King, in the Royal Palace in Bootian 


abuse a man in the newspapers. 

We may excuse ourselves by saying that Mr. Wilde in- 
vites criticism by his peculiarities, and that the sort of 
notoriety given to him by the caricatures in Punch, and 


the pleasant raillery of Patience, while it repelled the best | 


people, was irresistible to the lion-hunter. 
Meantime, the august shade of Daniel Webster comes to 
correct the absurdities of the times. The one hundredth 


anniversary of the birth of the most remarkable-looking 


man of our country and century was celebrated in Boston, 
at the Parker House, with a banquet and speeches. The 
names of Robert C. Winthrop, George T. Curtis, Mayor 
Prince, Charles L. Woodbury, Leverett Saltonstall, and 
Charles Devens, will suffice to testify that this banquet was 
called without reference to party. The Hon. Wm. Amory, 
ose of the few accomplished men who were of Mr. Web- 
ster’s intimates, was present to light up with his delight- 
ful conversation the personal recollections of the great 
man. Mayor Prince claimed for Mr. Webster the origin 


of that sentiment of political unity which saved the coun- | 


try in our late civil war. Mr. Winthrop, classic, elegant 
and forcible always, referred to the fact that Webster's 
name had been given to a mountain in his native State— 
“this mountain a very synonym for the most powerful 


American mind as well as of the most impressive Ameri- | 


can presence.” And yet who can bat regret that the re- 
membrance of this great man is so little regarded in the 
ce ntury which owes him so much ! 

Wealth and material progress are the topics to which we 
cling; and as Mr. Vanderbilt threw open the magnificent 
Ghiberti doors, copied from the famous bronze doors at 
Florence, to an admiring crowd on Jan. 17, there was no 
doubt in the minds of men that wealth was a good thing. 
This hous, is an education, It is thoroughly in good taste, 
although so much splendor can scarcely be thrown to- 
gether without periling the laws whose first canon is sim- 
plicity. One man, it is understood, directed ull the detail, 
end that man was Christian Herter. In the Middle Ages 
he would have been knighted for this work. The grand hall, 
reaching to the skylight, surrounded by balustrades which 
are in themselves works of art, bronze and brass; the red 


marble pillars; the fireplace, with its blazing logs, four | 


feet long ; the beauty of the decorations, recalling Versailles, 
around the chimney ; the gorgeous Aladdin parlor, al! cut 
crystal, and porphyry ; pale-crimson velvet hangings, em- 


| produced for us, are here. 


broidered with pearls ; the fireplaces of Limoges enamel 
and bronze ; the Japanese room ; the dining-room, in the 
most sumptuous style of the Italian Renuissance; the 
grand picture-gallery, filled with five hundred gems of 
modern art ; the staircase, which rises like a noble thought ; 
the opalescent and tinted glass ; the Numidian marbles: 
divans from Scutari; the San Domingo mahogany, carved 
into caryatids ; the carved and gilded woodwork ; the co!- 
lections, everywhere scattered, of fans, miniatures, jewels ; 
the fine cabinets of priceless china, porcelain, silver and 
glass—all are triumphant; the admirable finish, the 
thoughtful selection, the workmanship and the design of 
this superb palace, which has the Orient and the Occident 
and the Nineteenth Century as its slaves, All that Japan 
has been working at for three thousand years; all that 


| Art has been laboring to produce; all that Genius has 


dreamed of; all that our modern Aladdin’s lamp has 
The city owes Mr, Vander- 
bilt a great debt of graitude for the present he has made 


| us of such a house to look at. 


On Monday, January 30th, the Greek Play, which so 
charmed Boston, and all scholars of last Spring at Harvard 
College, was produced at Booth’s by Mr. Riddle, who was 
the principal mover in the first representation. The music 


Thebes, lived again before us. Noons who has heard Mr. 
Ridile but is impressed by his resemblance in tone and 
elocution to Silvini, and the noble Greek tongue has the 
music of the Ita!ian. In England we hear of the repro- 
duction of the ‘ Alcestis,” known to us through Brown- 
ing’s “‘ Balaustion’s Adventure.” The ‘ Alcestis” is, per- 
haps, the easiest of the Greek plays to represent, although 
the action is slow, and has not the terrible tragic force of 
the Euripides, nor has it the nobility of sentiment. The 
principal character, Admetus, is a diabolical one. Hercules 
is a buffoon, and Alcestis, who devotes herself to die, has 
but little to do but t> make some beautiful speeches, 
These old Greek plays are more immoral than a modern 
French drama; but, then, nobody can understand them, 
which is a benefit; but, as for morality, whit can we urge 
for the ‘*‘ School for Scandal” ? 

Faure, the great French baritone, has received the 
‘‘Legion d’Honneur.” Since Talma, no actor or singer 


| has been thought worthy to receive this honor, most cov- 


eted by Frenchmen ; that given to Got, of the Comédie 
Francaise, was distinctly given him as a Professor of the 
Conservatoire. Faure has also the Cross of Isabella tho 
Catholic, the Christ, and the very exceptional distinction 


| of the Commendador Estraordinario of Charles IIT., which 


confers the Order of Excellency upon him. When Faure 
received his last decoration he was obliged to obtain the 
consent of his sovereign before he could wear it, and owed 
the final victory to the influence of Jules Favre. It is 
strange that the new Republic should prove so liberal ag 
to break the old prejudice, when the first Republic, before, 
abolished all titles and decorations. 

The English papers are full of the rapprochement be- 
tween the sister Republics of America and France, and 
say that Mr. Morton’s reception was such as no American 
envoy in London ever held. Nearly the entire Cabinet 
were there, official representatives of the President, gener- 
als, three editors, authors and artists by the dozen, Lord 
Lyons’s quiet dinners pale before the hospitality of tho 
American ambassador. It begins to attract attention that 
we have no such hospitality at the American Legation at 
London. It is a thousand pities that a minister to Eng- 
land should not give dinners; a man of fortune, and of 
hospitable instincts, should be sent there. Indeed, diplo- 
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macy has been defined as ‘‘a clever wife, and the giving of 
the best dinners.” In Washington, a few years ago, as a 
good dinner-giver departed, expecting the French mission, 
a witty lady said that his parting message to the senators 
was, ‘* Dinna forget.” 

In music, in dramatic event, in any new departure as to 
gayety, the City of New York has been unusually tranquil, 
the production of ‘‘Madame Favart” in English, with 
Miss Catherine Lewis in the title rdle, has been almost the 
only new thing ; the pretty, rollicking actress was scarcely 
a success in her part, not reaching the perfection of hr 
French predecessors. 

The town and country have been having a scare from 
the smallpox, and vaccination has become a perfect epi- 
demic. Scarcely a fair arm but shows through its lace 
sleeve the dire efiects, Mr. B-rgh, with characteristic ec- 
centricity, has come out against it, and the papers and 
doctors attack Mr. Bergh, and go on vaccinating. 

No doubt all remedies hold in them a dangerous re- 
bound, but, certainly, this remedy or preventive cannot 
be so dangerous as the smallpox. 

Secartet fever, for which no vaccination has been in- 
vented, is baffling the physicians and depopulating the 
nurseries, 

The death of the Hon. Clarkson N. Potter caused a 
heartfelt grief which can scarcely be exaggerated. He 
was a brilliant man in every respect ; a typical American 
gentleman of the very highest class. As lawyer, poli- 
tician, and wealthy citizen, he won success and approba- 
tion; as a private friend, he was exceedingly beloved. A 
very handsome, gallant, gay man, he had also all the 
private virtues which solidify and ennoble character. His 
fate was an exceptionably happy one, as he enjoyed life up 
to the last, and fell at his post of duty, while arguing a 
case in the Court of Appeals at Albany. 

The death of such men as Mr. Potter, Mr. Stoughton, 
and the Rev. John Cotton Smith, makes the worla poorer 
and less worth living in to those who knew them. 
Foreign necrology brings’ to us the names of Wiiliam 
Harrison Ainsworth, the veteran novelist, whose brilliant 
historical novels will be so well remembered by the 
middle-aged. Mr. Ainsworth was one of the handsome 
men of the circle of Lady Blessington and Count D’Orsay, 
and his portrait by Maclise recalls the dandy of the past. 
‘The pariah of the Foreign Office,” as Grenville Murray 
was savagely called in London, has also been called, and 
we shall not have again ‘“‘ The Boudoir Cabal.” No man 
knew so much of the French nation, the traveling colony, 
the romance of diplomacy, as Grenville Murray. He knew 
everything but how to live well for himself—that he never 
learned, And the witty Bernal Osborne—he whose quick 
retaliation, in retort the witty sayer of good things—he 
has gone, too ; he died at the house of his daughter, the 
Duchess of St. Albans, of that dreadful malady, cancer of 
the stomach. 

Our own security of travel has been broken by a dread 
disaster on the Hudson River Railroad at Spuyten Duyvil, 
by which Senator Wagner, the inventor of the palace-car, 
lost his life, This dreadful disaster happening so near 
our doors was due to a want of a proper signal system, it 
is said. A poignant agony was added from the taking fire 
of one of the cars, by which seven victims were burned 
alive, and amongst them a very young bridegroom and 
bride, who had been married the day before. 

Ranning along side by side with tragedy, death, and 
sorrow, has come the usu:l gayety of New York—wed- 
dings, dinners, balls, and receptions. The great Charity 
Ball came and went with more than its usual success, while 
at Washington, the cunning, blasphemy, and vanity of 
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Guiteau did not hinder the great wheel of social brilliancy 
from throwing out its corruscating sparks. Mr. and Mrs, 
Blaine have entertained with superb hospitality, and the 
President has consented to accept dinner invitations, The 
Hon. George Bancroft told the Pre-ident that he hoped to 
te allowed to entertain him. 

‘* Sir,” said the President, ‘‘I have concluded to accept 
invitations from my Cabinet, from the foreign ministers, 
and from George Bancroft.” 

A very pretty anecdote—a real pearl of history, that ! 

Richard Henry Dana, lawyer, and author of “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” died in Rome on January 6th, of 
pneumonia, He was one of a royal descent of authors. 
Mr. Lowell used to call him “ Richard IIL” His son 
married a daughter of Longfellow 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


Ir has been found by Mr. P. Hoglan that calomel is slowly 
changed in the human system by the action of water and the tem- 
perature of the body into the corrosive sublimate. This decom- 
position is aided by the presence of citric acid, chloride of sodium 
or sugar. 

THe German Government omer sending out two expe- 
ditions for observing the transit of Venus in 1882: one to the 
mouth of the La Plata River, the other to Mageilan’s Straits or 
the Falkland Isles ‘The expedition of 1874 cost the Government 
600,000 marks ($150,900), the one of next year is estimated to cost 
only 195,000 marks ($48,750). 


A new kind of celluloid is now made from peeled potatoes. 
These are treated for — hours to a solution of eight parts 
of sulphuric acid and one hundred parts of water, then dried be- 
tween blotting-paper and pressed. In France pipes made from 
the material are said to be quite equal in appearance to meer- 
schaum, Billiard bulls can, by heavy pressure, be made from it. 


EraTe geologist Cutting has recently returned from the inspec- 
tion of a newly discovered mountain of magnetic iron ore near 
Sherbrooke, P. Q., on the line of the l'assumpsic Railroad. He 
pronounces the ore a valuable one, and states that the ore will 
i about seventy per cent. pure iron, Tho property is owned 

y Eleazer Clarke, of Sherbrooke, 


Tue following will be found a good waterproof cement for 
fastening sheets of pasteboard together. Good pitch and gutta- 
purcha—about equal parts—are fused together, and to nine parti 
of this are added three parts of boiled oil and one-fifth part of 
litharge; continue tlie heat with stirring until thorough union o| 
the ingredients is effected. This is applied hot, or cooled some- 
what, und thinned with a small quantity of benzoie or turpentiny 
oil. 
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“Drip your unclo leave you anything in his wiil, Thomas 
“Oh, yes,” said ‘thomas, cheerfully, “ he left me out.” 


“‘Wuat’s the difference, pa, between the Upper House and the 
Lower House?” “The difference, my dear, is this: the Lower 
House means a-bility, the Upper House no-bility.” 


FRIEND OF THE FAWILY TO THE Boy Twrns.—“ I’m afraid you 
little fellows don’t always agree. You fight each other sometimes, 
don't you?” Tirins—‘‘ Yeth, sir, thomtimes.” _F. of the F.—“‘ Ah, 
Ithought so. Well, who whips?’ 7Zwins—‘‘ Mdther whips.” 


MAMMA'S “SELL”—A NURSERY VERSICLE. 


Says dear mamma, “I’ve brought a cake.” 
All shrieked “ Hurrah!” in joy and hope, 

Too soon they saw their sad mistake: 
’*Twas but a cake—of scented soap! 


A Wrpr-awake Retort.—Earl Russell relates an incident 
about Lord North which would imply that the latter statesman 
possessed ope of sleep quite equal to those of Marten. “ He 
(Lord North) often indulged in real or seeming slumber; an op- 
ponent in the middle of an invective exclaimed, ‘ven now, in 
the midst of these perils, the noble lord is asleep.’ ‘I wish to God 
I was,’ rejoined Lord North.” 


BABY'S WARNING. 


Wuen baby has pains at dead of night, 
Mother in a fright, father in a plight: 
When worms do bite, baby must cry, 
If fever sets in, baby may die, 

If croupy pains kill Leonora, 

In that house there’s no CasTORIA, 
For mothers learu without delay, 
CasToRIa cures by night und day, 


THE LITTLE FRUIT-GIRL. 


THE LITTLE FRUIT-GIRL.— FROM A PAINTING BY PIOT. 


